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Antony  and  Cleopatra.]  Among^  the  entries  in  the 
books  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  October  19,  1593,  I  find 
"  A  Booke  eniituled  the  Trajjedie  of  Cleopatra."  It  is  en- 
tered by  Symon  Waterson,  for  whom  some  of  Daniel's 
works  were  printed;  and  therefore  it  is  probably  by  that 
author,  of  whose  Cleopatra  there  are  several  editions ;  and, 
among  others,  one  in  1594. 

In  the  same  volumes.  May  20,  1608,  Edward  Blount 
entered  "  A  Booke  called  Anthony  and  Cleopatra."  This  is 
the  first  notice  I  have  met  with  concerning  any  edition  of  this 
play  more  ancient  than  the  folio,  1623.  Steevens. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra  was  written,  I  imagine,  in  the  year 
1 608 .  See  An  Attempt  to  ascertain  the  Order  of  Shakespeare's 
Plays,  Vol.  II.  Malone. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


I,       >  tritt 
us,  J 


M.  Antony, 

OcTAVius  CfiSAR,      )•  ^rtumvtri. 

M.  iEiviiL.  Lepidus, 

Sextus  Pompeius. 

DoMiTius  Enobarbus, 

Ventidius, 

Eros, 

ScARUs,  ^  friends  of  Antonr. 

Dercetas, 

Demetrius, 

Philo, 

M(ECENAS, 

Agrippa, 

DoLABELLA,     \  f^iends  to  Ce^T. 

Proculeius,    '   '^ 

Thyreus, 

Gallus, 

Menas,  "^ 

Menecrai-es,    5-  friends  cf  Pompey. 

Varrius,  3 

Taurus,  lieutenant-general  to  Caesar, 

Canidius,  lieutenant-general  to  Antony, 

SiLius,  an  officer  in  Ventidius'*  army. 

EuPHaONius,  an  ambassador  from  Antony  to  Csesar. 

Albxas,  Mardian,  Selcucus,  and  Diomedes;  atteyu 

dants  on  Cleopatra. 
A  Soothsayer.      A  Clown. 

Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt. 

Octavia,  sitter  to  Caesar,  and  wife  to  Antony. 

Charm  IAN,    i    ^.     ,     .        ^i        * 
.  '    (  attendants  on  Cleopatra. 

Offi-cersy  Soldiers,  Messengers,  and  other  Attendants. 
SCENE,  dispersed;  in  several  parts  of  the  Roman  empin 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — Alexandria.    A  room  in  Cleopatra's  palace. 
Enter  Demetrius  and  Philo. 

Phi.  Nay,  but  this  dotage  of  our  general's, 
O'erflows  the  measure :  those  his  goodly  eyes. 
That  o'er  the  files  and  musters  of  the  war 
Have  glovv'd  like  plated  Mars,  now  bend,  now  turn. 
The  office  and  devotion  of  their  view 
Upon  a  tawny  front :  his  captain's  heart. 
Which  in  the  scuffles  of  great  fights  hath  burst 
The  buckles  on  his  breast,  reneges  all  temper; 
And  is  become  the  bellows,  and  the  fan. 
To  cool  a  gipsy's  lust.     Look,  where  they  come! 

Flourish.     Enter  Antony   and  Cleopatra,  with  their 
trains;  Eunuchs  fanning  her. 

Take  but  good  note,  and  you  shall  see  in  him 
The  triple  pillar  of  the  world  transform'rt 
Into  a  strumpet's  fool :  behold  and  see. 

Cleo.  If  it  be  love  indeed,  tell  me  how  much. 

Ant.  There's  beggary  in  the  love  that  can  be  reckon'd 
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Cleo.  I'll  set  a  bourn  how  far  to  be  belov'd. 
Ant.  Then  must  thou  needs  find  out  new  heaven, 
new  earth. 

Enter  an  Attendant, 

Att.  News,  my  good  lord,  from  Rome. 

Ant.  Grates  me : — ^The  sura. 

Cleo.  Nay,  hear  them,  Antony : 
Fulvia,  perchance,  is  angry ;  Or,  who  knows 
If  the  scarce-bearded  Caesar  have  not  sent 
His  powerful  mandate  to  you.  Do  this,  or  this; 
Take  in  that  kingdom,  and  enfranchise  that; 
Perform! t,  or  else  we  damn  thee. 

Ant.  How,  my  love ! 

Cleo.  Perchance, — nay,  and  most  like, 
\o\x  must  not  stay  here  longer,  your  dismission 
Is  come  from  Caesar  j  therefore  hear  it,  Antony.— 
Where's   Fulvia's  .  process  ?    Caesar's,  I  would  say  ?— 

Both?— 
Call  in  the  messengers. — As  I  am  Egypt's  queen. 
Thou  blushest,  Antony;  and  that  blood  of  thine 
Is  Caesar's  homager:  else  so  thy  cheek  pays  shame. 
When  shrill-tongu'd  Fulvia  scolds. — The  messengers. 

Ant.  Let  Rome  in  Tyber  melt !  and  the  wide  arch 
Of  the  rang'd  empire  fall !    Here  is  my  space  j 
Kingdoms  are  clay :  our  dungy  earth  alike 
Feeds  beast  as  man :  the  nobleness  of  life 
Is,  to  do  thus;  when  such  a  mutual  pair,   [^Embracing, 
And  such  a  twain  can  do't,  in  which,  I  bind 
On  pain  of  punishment,  the  world  to  weet. 
We  stand  up  peerless. 

CIco.  Excellent  falshood ! 

Why  did  he  marry  Fulvia,  and  not  love  her  ?— 
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I'll  seem  the  fool  I  am  not;  Antony 
Will  be  himself. 

Ant.  But  stirr'd  by  Cfcopatra. — 

Now,  for  the  love  of  Love,  and  her  soft  hours. 
Let's  not  confound  the  time  with  conference  harsh : 
There's  not  a  minute  of  our  lives  should  stretch 
Without  some  pleasure  now:  What  sport  to-night? 

Cleo.  Hear  the  ambassadors. 

Ant.  Fye,  wrangling  queen ! 

Whom  every  thing  becomes,  to  chide,  to  laugh. 
To  weep;  whose  every  passion  fully  strives 
To  make  itself,  in  thee,  fair  and  admir'd! 
No  messenger;  but  thine  and  all  alone. 
To-night,  we'll  wander  through  the  streets,  and  note 
The  qualities  of  people.     Come,  my  queen ; 
Last  night  you  did  desire  it : — Speak  not  to  us. 

[Exeunt  Ant.  and  Cleop.  with  their  trains, 

Dem.  Is  Caesar  with  Antonius  priz'd  so  slight? 

Phi.  Sir,  sometimes,  when  he  is  not  Antony, 
He  comes  too  short  of  that  great  property 
Which  still  should  go  with  Antony. 

Dem.  I'm  full  sorry. 

That  he  approves  the  common  liar,  who 
Thus  speaks  of  him  at  Rome:    But  I  will  hope 
Of  better  deeds  to-morrow.     Rest  you  happy! 

[Exeunt 

SCENE  II. — The  same.     Another  room. 
Enter  Charmian,  Iras,  Alexas,  and  a  Soothsayer. 

Char.  Lord  Alexas,  sweet  Alexas,  most  any  thing 
.\lexas,  almost  most  absolute  Alexas,  where's  the  sooth- 
sayer that  you  praised  so  to  the  queen?  O,  that  I  knew 
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this  husband,  which,  you  say,  must  change  his  horns 
with  garlands! 

Alex.  Soothsayer. 

Sooth.  Your  will? 

Char.  Is  this  the  man  ? — Is't  you,  sir,  that  know  things  ? 

Sooth.  In  nature's  infinite  book  of  secrecy, 
A  little  I  can  read. 

yllex.  Show  him  your  hand. 

Enter  Enobarbus. 

Eno.  Bring  in  the  banquet  quickly;  wine  enough* 
Cleopatra's  health  to  drink. 

Char.  Good  sir,  give  me  good  fortune. 

Sooth.  I  make  not,  but  foresee. 

Char.  Pray  then,  foresee  me  one. 

Sooth.  You  shall  be  yet  far  fairer  than  you  are. 

Char.  He  means,  in  flesh. 

Iras.  No,  you  shall  paint  when  you  are  old. 

Char.  Wrinkles  forbid ! 

.^lex.  Vex  not  his  prescience ;  be  attentive. 

Char.  Hush! 

Sooth.  You  shall  be  more  beloving,  than  beloved. 

Ciiar.  I  had  rather  heat  my  liver  with  drinking. 

Alex.  Nay,  hear  him. 

Char.  Good  now,  some  excellent  fortune !  'Let  me 
be  married  to  three  kings  in  a  forenoon,  and  widow 
them  all:  let  me  have  a  child  at  fifty,  to  whom  Herod 
of  Jewry  may  do  homage:  find  me  to  marry  me  with 
Octavius  Caesar,  and  companion  me  with  my  mistress. 

Sooth.  You  shall  outlive  the  lady  whom  you  sei-ve. 

Char.  O  excellent !  I  love  long  lite  better  than  figs. 

Sooth.  You  have  seen  and  proved  a  fairer  former  fortun* 
Than  that  which  is  to  approach. 
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Char.  Then,  belike,  my  children  shall  have  no  names : 
Pr'ythee>  how  many  boys  and  wenches  must  I  have? 

Sooth.  If  every  of  your  wishes  had  a  womb, 
And  fertile  every  wish,  a  million. 

Char.  Out,  fool  I    I  forgive  thee  for  a  witch. 

Alex.  You  think,  none  but  your  sheets  are  privy  to 
your  wishes. 

Char.  Nay,  come,  tell  Iras  hers. 

Alex.  We'll  know  all  our  fortunes. 

Eno.  Mine,  and  most  of  our  fortunes,  to-night,  shall 
be— drunk  to  bed. 

Iras.  There's  a  palm  presages  chastity,  if  nothing  else. 

Char.  Even  as  the  o'erflowing  Nilus  presageth  famine. 

Iras.  Go,  you  wild  bedfellow,  you  cannot  soothsay. 

Char.  Nay,  if  an  oily  palm  be  not  a  fruitful  prognos- 
tication, I  cannot  scratch  mine  ear. — Pr'ythee,  tell  her 
but  a  worky-day  fortune. 

Sooth.  Your  fortunes  are  alike. 

Iras.  But  how,  but  how?  give  me  particulars. 

Sooth.  I  have  said. 

Iras.  Am  I  not  an  inch  of  fortune  better  than  she? 

Char.  Well,  if  you  were  but  an  inch  of  fortune  better 
than  I,  where  would  you  choose  it  ? 

Iras.  Not  in  my  husband's  nose. 

Char.  Our  worser  thoughts  heavens  mend !  Alexas, — 
come,  his  fortune,  his  fortune. — O,  let  him  marry  a 
woman  that  cannot  go,  sweet  Isis,  I  beseech  thee  !  And 
let  her  die  too,  and  give  him  a  worse!  and  let  worse 
follow  worse,  till  the  worst  of  all  follow  him  laughing 
to  his  grave,  fifty- fold  a  cuckold !  Good  Isis,  hear  me 
this  pi-ayer,  though  thou  deny  me  a  matter  of  more 
weight  J  good  Isis,  I  beseech  thee! 

Iras.  Amen.    Dear  goddess,  hear  that  prayer  of  tbe 
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people!  for,  as  it  is  a  heart-breaking  to  see  a  handsome 
man  loose-wived,  so  it  is  a  deadly  sorrow  to  behold  a 
foul  knave  uncuckolded;  Therefore,  dear  Isis,  keep 
decorum,  and  fortune  him  accordingly ! 

Char.  Amen. 

Alex.  Lo,  now !   if  it  lay  in  their  hands  to  make  me 

cuckold,  they  would  make  themselves  whores,  but 

ey'd  do't. 

Eno.  Hush !  here  comes  Antony. 

Ounr.  Not  he,  the  queen. 

Enter  Cleopatra^ 

Cleo.  Saw  you  my  lord  ? 
Eno.  No,  lady. 

Cleo.  Was  he  not  here  ? 

Char.  No,  madam. 

Cleo.  He  was  dispos'd  to  mirth ;  but  on  the  sudden 
A  Roman  thought  hath  struck  him. — Enobarbus, — 
Eno.  Madam, 
Cleo.  Seek  him,   and  bring  him   hither.    Where'i 

Alexas  ? 
Alex.  Here,  madam,  at  your  service. — My  lord  ap- 
proaches. 

Enter  Antony,  with  a  Messenger  and  Attendants. 

Cleo.  We  will  not  look  upon  him :    Go  with  us. 
[^Exeunt  Cleopatra,  Enobarbus,  Alexas,   Iras, 
Charmian,  Soothsayer,  and  Attendants. 
Mess.  Fulvia  thy  wife  first  came  into  the  field. 
Ant.  Against  my  brother  Lucius? 
Mess.  Ay: 
But  soon  that  war  had  end,  and  the  time's  state 
Made  friends  of  them,  jointing  their  force 'gainst  Caesar; 
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Whose  better  issue  in  the  war,  from  Italy, 
Upon  the  first  encounter,  drave  them. 

Jnt.  Well, 

What  worst? 

Mess.  The  nature  of  bad  news  infects  the  teller. 

Ant.  When  it  concerns  the  fool,  or  coward. — On: 
Things,  that  are  past,  are  done,  with  me. — 'Tis  thusj 
Who  tells  me  true,  though  in  his  tale  lie  death, 
1  hear  him  as  he  flatter'd. 

Mess.  Labienus 

(This  is  stiff  news)  hath,  with  his  Parthian  force. 
Extended  Asia  from  Euphrates ; 
Hig  conquering  banner  shook,  from  Syria 
To  Lvdia,  and  to  Ionia  j 
Whilst 

Ant.  Antony,  thou  would'st  say, — 

Mess.  O,  my  lord ! 

Ant.  Speak  to  me  home,  mince  not  the  general  tongue  j 
'  Name  Cleopatra  as  she's  call'd  in  Rome : 
Rail  thou  in  Fulvia's  phrase ;  and  taunt  my  faults 
With  such  full  licence,  as  both  truth  and  malice 
Have  power  to  utter.     O,  then  we  bring  forth  weeds. 
When  our  quick  winds  lie  still ;  and  our  ills  told  us. 
Is  as  our  earing.     Fare  thee  well  a  while. 

Mess.  At  your  noble  pleasure.  [Exit. 

Ant.  From  Sicyon  how  the  news  ?    Speak  there. 

1  Att.  The  man  from  Sicyon. — Is  there  such  an  one  ? 

2  Att.  He  stays  upon  your  will. 

Ant.  Let  him  appear,—' 

These  strong  Egyptian  fetters  I  must  break. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 
Or  lose  myself  in  dotage. — What  are  you? 
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2  Mess.  Fulvia  thy  wife  is  dead. 

Ant.  Where  died  she  ? 

2  Mess.  In  Sicyon: 
Her  length  of  sickness,  with  what  else  more  serious 
Importeth  thee  to  know,  this  bears.         [Gives  a  letter 

Ant.  Forbear  me. — 

[Exit  Messenger 
There's  a  great  spirit  gone !    Thus  did  I  desire  it : 
What  our  contempts  do  often  hurl  from  us. 
We  wish  it  ours  again;  the  present  pleasure. 
By  revolution  lowering,  does  become 
The  opposite  of  itself:  she's  good,  being  gone; 
The  hand  could  pluck  her  back,  that  shov'd  her  on. 
I  must  from  this  enchanting  queen  break  off;   ' 
Ten  thousand  harms,  more  than  the  ills  I  know. 
My  idleness  doth  hatch. — How  now !    Enobarbus ! 

Enter  Enobaebus. 

Eno.  What's  your  pleasure,  sir  ? 

Ant.  I  must  with  haste  from  hence. 

Eno.  Why,  then,  we  kill  all  our  women :  We  see  how 
mortal  an  unkindness  is  to  them;  if  they  suffer  our 
departure,  death's  the  word. 

Ant.  I  must  be  gone. 

Eno.  Under  a  compelling  occasion,  let  women  die: 
It  were  pity  to  cast  them  away  for  nothing ;  though, 
between  them  and  a  great  cause,  they  should  be 
esteemed  nothing.  Cleopatra,  catching  but  the  least 
noise  of  this,  dies  instantly;  I  have  seen  her  die  twenty 
times  upon  far  poorer  moment:  I  do  think,  there  is 
mettle  in  death,  which  commits  some  loving  act  upou 
her,  she  hath  such  a  celerity  in  dying. 

Ant,  She  is  cunning  past  man's  thought, 
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Eno.  Alack,  sir,  no;  her  passions  are  made  of  nothing 
but  the  finest  part  of  pure  love :  We  cannot  call  her 
winds  and  waters,  sighs  and  tears;  they  are  greater 
storms  and  tempests  than  almanacks  can  report :  this 
cannot  be  cunning  in  her;  if  it  be,  she  makes  a  shower 
of  rain  as  well  as  Jove. 
'^  Ant.  'Would  I  had  never  seen  her! 

£720.  O,  sir,  you  had  then  left  unseen  a  wonderful 
piece  of  work;  which  not  to  have  been  blessed  withal, 
would  have  discredited  your  travel. 

Ant.  Fulvia  is  dead, 

Eno.  Sir? 

Ant.  Fulvia  is  dead. 

Eno.  Fulvia? 

Ant.  Dead. 

Eno.  Why,  sir,  give  the  gods  a  thankful  sacrifice. 
When  it  pleaseth  their  deities  to  take  the  wife  of  a  man 
from  him,  it  shows  to  man  the  tailors  of  the  earth  j 
comforting  therein,  that  when  old  robes  are  worn  out, 
there  are  members  to  make  new.  If  there  were  no 
more  women  but  Fulvia,  then  had  you  indeed  a  cut, 
and  the  case  to  be  lamented:  this  grief  is  crowned 
with  consolation;  your  old  smock  brings  forth  a  new 
petticoat : — and,  indeed,  the  tears  live  in  an  onion,  that 
should  water  this  sorrow. 

Ant.  The  business  she  hath  broached  in  the  state. 
Cannot  endure  my  absence. 

Eno.  And  the  business  you  have  broached  here  cannot 
be  without  you;  especially  that  of  Cleopatra's,  which 
wholly  depends  on  your  abode. 

Ant.  No  more  light  answers.     Let  our  officers 
Have  notice  what  we  purpose.     I  shall  break 
The  cause  of  our  expedience  to  the  queen« 
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And  get  her  love  to  part.     For  not  alone 

The  death  of  Fulvia,  with  more  urgent  touches. 

Do  strongly  speak  to  us  j  but  the  letters  too 

Of  many  our  contriving  friends  in  Rome 

Petition  us  at  hoxne :    Sextus  Pompeiua 

Hath  given  the  dare  to  Caesar,  and  commands 

The  empire  of  the  sea:  our  slippery  people 

(Whose  love  is  never  link'd  to  the  deserver. 

Till  his  deserts  are  past,)  begin  to  throw 

Pompey  the  great,  and  all  his  dignities. 

Upon  his  son  J  who,  high  in  name  and  power. 

Higher  than  both  in  blood  and  life,  stands  up 

For  the  main  soldier:  whose  quality,  going  on. 

The  sides  o'th' world  may  danger:  Much  is  breeding. 

Which,  like  the  courser's  hair,  hath  yet  but  life. 

And  not  a  serpent's  poison.     Say,  our  pleasure. 

To  such  whose  place  is  under  us,  requires 

Our  quick  remove  from  hence. 

Eno.  I  shall  do't.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  HI. — Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  Iras,  and 
Alexas. 

Cleo.  Where  is  he  ? 

Char.  I  did  not  see  him  since. 

Cleo.  See  where  he  is,  who's  with  him,  what  he  does : — 
I  did  not  send  you ; — If  you  find  him  sad, 
fey,  I  am  dancing;  if  in  mirth,  report 
That  I  am  sudden  sick:  Quick,  and  return.  [Exit  Alex. 

Char.  Madam,  methinks,  if  you  did  love  him  dearly. 
You  do  not  hold  the  method  to  enforce 
The  like  from  him. 

Cleo.  What  should  I  do,  I  do  not  ? 

Char.  In  each  thing  give  him  way,  cross  him  in  nothing 
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Cleo.  Thou  teachest  like  a  fool :  the  way  to  lose  him. 
Char.  Tempt  him  not  so  too  far  :  I  wish,  forbear ; 
In  time  we  hate  that  which  we  often  fear. 

Enter  Antony. 

But  here  comes  Antony. 

Cleo.  I  am  sick,  and  sullen. 

Ant,  I  am  sorry  to  give  breathing  to  my  purpose,—' 
Cleo.  Help  me  away,  dear  Charmian,  I  shall  fall ; 

It  cannot  be  thus  long,  the  sides  of  nature 

Will  not  sustain  it. 

Ant.  Now,  my  dearest  queen, — 

Cleo.  Pray  you,  stand  further  from  me. 
Ant.  What's  the  matter  > 

Cleo.  I  know,  by  that  same  eye,  there's  some  good 
news. 

What  says  the  married  woman? — You  may  goj 

'Would,  she  had  never  given  you  leave  to  come! 

Let  her  not  say,  'tis  I  that  keep  you  here, 

I  have  no  power  upon  you;  hers  you  are. 
Ant.  The  gods  best  know,— 
Cleo.  O,  never  was  there  queen 

So  mightily  betray'd !   Yet,  at  the  first, 

1  saw  the  treasons  planted. 

Ant.  Cleopatra, — 

Cleo.  Why  should  I  think,  you  can  be  mine,  and  true. 

Though  you  in  swearing  shake  the  throned  gods. 

Who  have  been  false  to  Fulvia  ?    Riotous  madness, 

To  be  entangled  with  those  mouth- made  vows. 

Which  break  themselves  in  swearing! 

Ant.  Most  sweet  queen,— 

C3£0.  Nay,  pray  you,  seek  no  colour  for  your  going 

But  bid  farewell,  and  go :  when  you  sued  staying. 
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Then  was  the  time  for  words:  No  going  thenj — 
Eternity  was  in  our  lips,  and  eyes  j 
Bliss  in  our  brows'  bent ;  none  our  parts  so  poor. 
But  was  a  race  of  heaven:  They  are  so  still. 
Or  thou,  the  greatest  soldier  of  the  world. 
Art  turn'd  the  greatest  liar. 

^nt.  How  now,  lady! 

Cleo.  I  would,  I  had  thy  inches  5  thou  should'st  know* 
There  were  a  heart  in  Egypt. 

Ant.  Hear  me,  queen : 

The  strong  necessity  of  time  commands 
Our  services  a  while  j  but  my  full  heart 
Remains  in  use  with  you.     Our  Italy 
Shines  o'er  with  civil  swords :  Sextus  Pompeius 
Makes  his  approaches  to  the  port  of  Rome : 
Equality  of  two  domestick  powers 
Breeds   scrupulous   factioa:    The   hated,    grown   to 

strength. 
Are  newly  grown  to  love :  the  condemn'd  Pompey, 
Rich  in  his  father's  honour,  creeps  apace 
Into  the  hearts  of  such  as  have  not  thriv'd 
Upon  the  present  state,  whose  numbers  threaten  j 
And  quietness,  grown  sick  of  rest,  would  purge 
By  any  desperate  change :   My  more  particular. 
And  that  which  most  with  you  should  safe  my  going, 
Is  Fulvia's  death. 

Cleo.   Though  age  from  folly  could   not  give  me 
freedom. 
It  does  from  childishness: — Can  Fulvia  die? 

Ant.  She's  dead,  my  queen : 
Look  here,  and,  at  thy  sovereign  leisure,  read 
The  garboils  she  awak'd;  at  the  last,  best: 
See,  when,  and  where  she  died. 
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Cleo.  O  most  false  love ! 

Where  be  the  sacred  vials  thou  should'st  fill 
With  sorrowful  vj^ater  ?    Now  I  see,  I  see. 
In  Fulvia's  death,  how  mine  receiv'd  shall  be. 

Ant.  Quarrel  no  more,  but  be  prepar'd  to  know 
The  purposes  I  bear ;  which  are,  or  cease. 
As  you  shall  give  th'  advice :  Now,  by  the  fire. 
That  quickens  Nilus'  slime,  I  go  from  hence. 
Thy  soldier,  servant  j  making  peace,  or  war. 
As  thou  affect'st. 

Cleo.  Cut  my  lace,  Charmian,  comei-^ 

But  let  it  be. — I  am  quickly  ill,  and  well: 
So  Antony  loves. 

Ant.  My  precious  queen,  forbear; 

And  give  true  evidence  to  his  love,  which  stands 
An  honourable  trial. 

Cleo.  So  Fulvia  told  me. 

I  pr'ythee,  turn  aside,  and  weep  for  her ; 
Then  bid  adieu  to  me,  and  say,  the  tears 
Belong  to  Egypt :  Good  now,  play  one  scene 
Of  excellent  dissembling;  and  let  it  look 
Like  perfect  honour. 

Ant.  You'll  heat  my  blood  j  no  more. 

Cleo.  You  can  do  better  yet;  but  this  is  meetly. 

Ant.  Now,  by  my  sword, — 

Cleo.  And  target, — Still  he  mends; 

But  this  is  not  the  best :  Look,  pr'ythee,  Charmian, 
How  this  Herculean  Roman  does  become 
The  carriage  of  his  chafe. 

Ant.  I'll  leave  you,  lady. 

Cleo.  Courteous  lord,  one  word. 
Sir,  you  and  I  must  part, — but  that's  not  it: 
Sir,  you  and  1  have  lov'd, — but  there's  not  it; 

VOL.  X  IJ 
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That  you  know  well :  Something  it  is  I  would, — 
O,  my  oblivion  is  a  very  Antony, 
And  I  am  all  forgotten. 

Ant.  But  that  your  royalty 

Holds  idleness  your  subject,  I  should  take  you 
For  idleness  itself, 

Cleo.  'Tis  sweating  labour. 

To  bear  such  idleness  so  near  the  heart 
As  Cleopatra  this.     But,  sir,  forgive  me ; 
Since  my  becomings  kill  me,  when  they  do  not 
Eye  well  to  you:  Your  honour  calls  you  hence j 
Therefore  be  deaf  to  my  unpitied  folly. 
And  all  the  gods  go  with  you !  upon  your  sword 
Sit  laurel'd  victory !  and  smooth  success 
Be  strew'd  before  your  feet ! 

Ant.  Let  us  go.     Come; 

Our  separation  so  abides,  and  flies. 
That  thou,  residing  here,  go'st  yet  with  me. 
And  I,  hence  fleeting,  here  remain  with  thee. 
Away.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. — ^Rome.     An  apartment  in  Caesar's  house. 
Enter  Octavius  C^sar,  Lepidus,  and  Attendants. 

C<Es.  You  may  see,  Lepidus,  and  henceforth  know. 
It  is  not  Caesar's  natural  vice  to  hate 
One  great  competitor:  From  Alexandria 
This  is  the  news ;  He  fishes,  drinks,  and  wastes 
The  lamps  of  night  in  revel:  is  not  more  manlike 
Than  Cleopatra ;  nor  the  queen  Ptolemy 
More  womanly  than  he :   hardly  gave  audience,  or 
Vouchsaf'd  to  think  he  had  partners:  You  shall  find 
there 
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A  man,  who  is  the  abstract  of  all  faults 
That  all  men  follow. 

Lep.  I  must  not  think,  there  are 

Evils  enough  to  darken  all  his  goodness : 
His  faults,  in  him,  seem  as  the  spots  of  heaven. 
More  fiery  by  night's  blackness  j  hereditary. 
Rather  than  purchas'dj  what  he  cannot  change. 
Than  what  he  chooses. 

Cces.  You  are  too  indulgent :  Let  us  grant,  it  is  not 
Amiss  to  tumble  on  the  bed  of  Ptolemy j 
To  give  a  kingdom  for  a  mirth;  to  sit 
And  keep  the  turn  of  tippling  with  a  slave ; 
To  reel  the  streets  at  noon,  and  stand  the  buffet 
With  knaves  that  smell  of  sweat :  say,  this  becomes  him, 
(As  his  composure  must  be  rare  indeed. 
Whom  these  things  cannot  blemish,)  yet  must  Antony 
No  way  excuse  his  soils,  when  we  do  bear 
So  great  weight  in  his  lightness.     If  he  fill'd 
His  vacancy  with  his  voluptuousness. 
Full  surfeits,  and  the  dryness  of  his  bones. 
Call  on  him  for't :  but,  to  confound  such  time. 
That  drums  him  from  his  sport,  and  speaks  as  loud 
As  his  own  state,  and  ours, — 'tis  to  be  chid 
As  we  rate  boys ;  who,  being  mature  in  knowledge. 
Pawn  their  experience  to  their  present  pleasure. 
And  so  rebel  to  judgement. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Lep.  Here's  more  news. 

Mess.  Thy  biddings  have  been  done ;  and  every  hour. 
Most  noble  Caesar,  shalt  thou  have  report 
How  'tis  abroad.     Pompey  is  strong  at  seaj 
And  it  appears,  he  is  belov'd  of  those 
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That  only  have  fear'd  Caesar :  to  the  ports 
The  discontents  repair,  and  men's  reports 
Give  him  much  vvrong'd. 

Cces.  I  should  have  known  no  less  :— 

It  hath  been  taught  us  from  the  primal  state. 
That  he,  which  is,  was  wish'd,  until  he  were  j 
And  the  ebb'd  man,  ne'er  lov'd,  till  ne'er  worth  love. 
Comes  dear'd,  by  being  lack'd.     This  common  body. 
Like  a  vagabond  flag  upon  the  stream. 
Goes  to,  and  back,  lackeying  the  varying  tide. 
To  rot  itself  with  motion. 

Mess.  Caesar,  I  bring  thee  word, 

ilenecrates  and  Menas,  famous  pirates, 
<lake  the  sea  serve  them;  which  they  ear  and  wound 
With  keels  of  every  kind :  Many  hot  inroads 
They  make  in  Italy;  the  borders  maritime 
Lack  blood  to  think  on't,  and  flush  youth  revolt : 
No  vessel  can  peep  forth,  but  'tis  as  soon 
Taken  as  seen;  for  Pompey's  name  strikes  more. 
Than  could  his  war  resisted. 

Cos.  Antony, 

Leave  thy  lascivious  wassels.     When  thou  once 
Wast  beaten  from  Modena,  where  thou  slevv'st 
Hirtius  and  Pansa,  consuls,  at  thy  heel 
Did  famine  follow ;  whom  thou  fought'st  against. 
Though  daintily  brought  up,  with  patience  more 
Than  savages  could  suffer:  Thou  didst  drink 
The  stale  of  horses,  and  the  gilded  puddle 
Which  beasts  would  cough  at :  thy  palate  then  did  deign 
The  roughest  berry  on  the  rudest  hedge ; 
Yea,  like  the  stag,  when  snow  the  pasture  sheets. 
The  barks  of  trees  thou  browsed'st;  on  the  Alps 
It  is  reported,  thou  didst  eat  strange  flesh. 
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Which  some  did  die  to  look  on :  And  all  this 
(It  wounds  thine  honour,  that  I  speak  it  now,) 
Was  borne  so  like  a  soldier,  that  thy  cheek 
So  much  as  lank'd  not. 

Lep.  It  is  pity  of  him. 

Cies.  Let  his  shames  quickly 
Drive  him  to  Rome :  'Tis  time  we  twain 
Did  sItow  ourselves  i'  th'  field ;  and,  to  that  end. 
Assemble  we  immediate  council:  Pompey 
Thrives  in  our  idleness, 

Lep.  To-morrow,  Caesar, 

I  shall  be  furnish'd  to  inform  you  rightly 
Both  what  by  sea  and  land  I  can  be  able. 
To  'front  this  present  time. 

Oes.  Till  which  encounter. 

It  is  my  business  too.     Farewell. 

Lep.  Farewell,  my  lord :    What  you  shall  know  mean 
time 
Of  stirs  abroad,  I  shall  beseech  you,  sir. 
To  let  me  be  partaker. 

CcEs.  Doubt  not,  sirj 

I  knew  it  for  my  bond.  \Exeuint. 

SCENE  V. — ^Alexandria.    A  room  in  the  palace. 

Enter  Cleopatra,  Chabmian,  Ibas,  and  Mardian. 

Cleo.  Charmian, — 

Char.  Madam. 

Cleo.  P^a,ha!— 
Give  me  \.o  drink  mandragora. 

Char.  Why,  madam? 

Cleo.  That  I  might  sleep  out  this  great  gap  of  timr 
My  Antoi  y  is  away. 
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Char.  You  think  of  him 

Too  much. 

Cleo.  O,  treason! 

Char.  Madani,  I  trust,  not  so. 

Cleo.  Thou,  eunuch !  Mardian ! 

Mar.  What's  your  highness'  pleasure? 

Cleo.  Not  now  to  hear  thee  sing ;  I  take  no  pleasure 
In  aught  an  eunuch  has :   'Tis  well  for  thee. 
That,  being  unseminar'd,  thy  freer  thoughts 
May  not  fly  forth  of  Egypt,     Hast  thou  aifections? 

Mar.  Yes,  gracious  madam. 

Cleo.  Indeed? 

Mar.  Not  in  deed,  madam  3  for  I  can  do  nothing 
But  what  in  deed  is  honest  to  be  done : 
Yet  have  I  fierce  affections,  and  think. 
What  Venus  did  with  Mars. 

Cleo.  O  Charmian, 

Where  think'st  thou  he  is  now  ?   Stands  he,  or  sits  he  ? 
Or  does  he  walk  ?    or  is  he  on  his  horse  ? 
O  happy  horse,  to  bear  the  weight  of  Antony! 
Do  bravely,  horse!  for  wot'st  thou  whom  thou  raov'st? 
The  demi-Atlas  of  this  earth,  the  arm 
And  burgonet  of  men. — He's  speaking  now. 
Or  murmuring,  Where's  my  serpent  of  old  Nile? 
For  so  he  calls  me ;  Now  I  feed  myself 
With  most  delicious  poison : — Think  on  me. 
That  am  with  Phcebus'  amorous  pinches  black. 
And  wrinkled  deep  in  time?   Broad-fronted  Caesar^ 
When  thou  wast  here  above  the  ground,  I  was 
A  morsel  for  a  monarch :  and  great  Pompey 
Would  stand,  and  make  his  eyes  grow  in  my  browj 
There  would  he  anchor  his  aspect,  and  die 
With  looking  on  his  life. 
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Enter  Alexas. 

Alex.  SovereigTi  of  Egypt,  hail 

Cleo.  How  much  unlike  art  thou  Mark  Antony! 
fet,  coming  from  him,  that  great  medicine  hath 
iVith  his  tinct  gilded  thee. — 
How  goes  it  with  my  brave  Mark  Antony? 

Alex.  Last  thing  he  did,  dear  queen. 
He  kiss'd, — the  last  of  many  doubled  kisses, — 
riiis  orient  pearl;— His  speech  sticks  in  my  heart, 

Cleo.  Mine  ear  must  pluck  it  thence. 

Alex.  Good  friend,  quoth  he. 

Say,  the  firm  Roman  to  great  Egypt  sends 
This  treasure  of  an  oyster;  at  whose  foot 
To  mend  the  petty  present,  I  will  piece 
Her  opulent  throne  with  kingdoms;  All  the  east, 
Say  thou,  shall  call  her  mistress.     So  he  nodded. 
And  soberly  did  mount  a  termagant  steed. 
Who  neigh'd  so  high,  that  what  I  would  have  spoke 
Was  beastly  dumb'd  by  him. 

Cleo.  What,  was  he  sad,  or  merry  ? 

Alex.  Like  to  the  time  o*  th'  year  between  the  extremes 
Of  hot  and  cold  j  he  was  nor  sad,  nor  merry. 

Cleo.  O  well-divided  disposition ! — Note  him, 
Note  him,  good  Charmian,  'tis  the  man;   but  note 

him: 
He  was  not  sad ;  for  he  would  shine  on  those 
That  make  their  looks  by  his :  he  was  not  merry ; 
Which  seem'd  to  tell  them,  his  remembrance  lay 
In  Egypt  with  his  joy:  but  between  both : 
O  heavenly  mingle! — Be'st  thou  sad,  or  merry. 
The  violence  of  either  thee  becomes ; 
So  does  it  no  man  else. — Met'st  thou  my  posts  ? 
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Alex.  Ay,  madam,  twenty  several  messengers : 
Why  do  you  send  so  thick  ? 

Cleo.  Who's  born  that  day 

When  I  forget  to  send  to  Antony, 
Shall  die  a  beggar. — Ink  and  paper,  Charmian.— 
VVelcome,  my  good  Alexas. — Did  I,  Charmian, 
Ever  love  Caesar  so? 

Char.  O  that  brave  Caesar ! 

Cleo.  Be  chok'd  with  such  another  emphasis ! 
Say,  the  brave  Antony. 

Char.  The  valiant  Caesar! 

Cleo.  By  Isis,  I  will  give  thee  bloody  teeth. 
If  thou  with  Caesar  paragon  again 
My  man  of  men. 

Char.  By  your  most  gracious  pardon, 

I  sing  but  after  you. 

Cleo.  My  sallad  days ; 

When  I  was  green  in  judgement : — Cold  in  blood. 
To  say,  as  I  said  then ! — But,  come,  away : 
Get  me  ink  and  paper :  he  shall  have  every  day 
A  several  greeting,  or  I'll  unpeople  Egypt.       {^Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — Messina.     A  room  in  Pompey's  house. 
Enter  Pompey,  Menecrates,  and  Mbnas. 

Pom.  If  the  great  gods  be  just^  they  shall  assist 
Tlte  deeds  of  justest  inen. 
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Mene.  Know,  worthy  Pompey, 

That  what  they  do  delay,  they  not  deny. 

Pom.  Whiles  we  are  suitors  to  their  throne,  decays 
The  thing  we  sue  for. 

Mene.  We,  ignorant  of  ourselves. 

Beg  often  our  own  harms,  which  the  wise  powers 
Deny  us  for  our  goodj  so  find  we  profit. 
By  losing  of  our  prayers. 

Pom.  I  shall  do  well: 

The  people  love  me,  and  the  sea  is  mine ; 
My  power's  a  crescent,  and  my  auguring  hope 
Says,  it  will  come  to  th'  full.     Mark  Antony 
In  Egypt  sits  at  dinner,  and  will  make 
No  wars  without  doors :  Caesar  gets  money,  where 
He  loses  hearts :  Lepidus  flatters  both. 
Of  both  is  flatter'd ;  but  he  neither  loves. 
Nor  either  cares  for  him. 

Men.  Caesar  and  Lepidus 

Are  in  the  field  j  a  mighty  strength  they  carry. 

Pom.  Where  have  you  this  ?    'tis  false. 

Men,  From  Silvius,  sir. 

Pom.  He  dreams  j  I  know,  they  are  in  Rome  together. 
Looking  for  Antony :  But  all  charms  of  love 
Salt  Cleopatra,  soften  thy  wan'd  lip ! 
Let  witchcraft  join  with  beauty,  lust  with  both ! 
Tie  up  the  libertine  in  a  field  of  feasts. 
Keep  his  brain  fuming;  Epicurean  cooks. 
Sharpen  with  cloyless  sauce  his  appetite; 
That  sleep  and  feeding  may  prorogue  his  honour. 
Even  till  a  Lethe'd  dulness. — How  now  Varrius? 
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Enter  Varrius. 

Far.  This  is  most  certain  that  I  shall  deliver : 
Mark  Antony  is  every  hour  in  Rome 
Expected ;  since  he  went  from  Egypt,  'tis 
A  space  for  further  travel. 

Pom.  I  could  have  given  less  matter 

A  better  ear. — Menas,  I  did  not  think. 
This  amorous  surfeiter  would  have  don'd  his  helm 
For  such  a  petty  war:  his  soldiership 
Is  twice  the  other  twain :  But  let  us  rear 
The  higher  our  opinion,  that  our  stirring 
Can  from  the  lap  of  Egypt's  widow  pluck 
The  ne'er  lust-wearied  Antony. 

Men,  __  I  cannot  hope> 

Caesar  and  Antony  shall  well  greet  together: 
His  wife,  that's  dead,  did  trespasses  to  Caesar  j 
His  brother  warr'd  upon  him ;  although,  I  think, 
Not  mov'd  by  Antony, 

Pom.  I  know  not,  Menas, 

How  lesser  enmities  may  give  way  to  greater, 
Were't  not  that  we  stand  up  against  them  all, 
Twere  pregnant  they  should  square  between  them- 
selves J 
For  they  have  entertained  cause  enough 
To  draw  their  swords :  but  how  the  fear  of  ua 
May  cement  their  divisions,  and  bind  up 
The  petty  difference,  we  yet  not  know. 
Be  it  as  our  gods  will  have  it!    It  only  stands 
Our  lives  upon,  to  use  our  strongest  hands. 
Come,  Menas.  lExeunt. 
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SCENE  II. — Rome.     A  room  in  the  house  of  Lepidus. 
Enter  Enobarbus  and  Lepidus. 

Lep.  Good  Enobarbus,  'tis  a  worthy  deed. 
And  shall  become  you  well,  to  entreat  your  captain 
To  soft  and  gentle  speech. 

Eno,  I  shall  entreat  him 

To  answer  like  himself :  if  Caesar  move  him. 
Let  Antony  look  over  Caesar's  head. 
And  speak  as  loud  as  Mars.     By  Jupiter, 
Were  I  the  wearer  of  Antonius'  beard, 
I  would  not  shave  to-day. 

Lep.  'Tis  not  a  time 

For  private  stomaching. 

Eno.  Every  time 

Serves  for  the  matter  that  is  then  born  in  it 

Lep.  But  small  to  greater  matters  must  give  way. 

Eno.  Not  if  the  small  come  first, 

Lep.  Your  speech  is  passior. 

But,  pray  you,  stir  no  embers  up.    Here  comes 
The  noble  Antony. 

Enter  Antony  and  Ventidius. 
Eno.  And  yonder,  Caesar. 

Enter  C^sar,  Mcecenas,  and  Agrippa. 

Ant.  If  we  compose  well  here,  to  Parthia : 
Hark  you,  Ventidius. 

Cas.  I  do  not  know, 

Moecenas;  ask  Agrippa, 

Lep.  Noble  friends. 

That  which  combin'd  us  was  most  great,  and  let  not 
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A  leaner  action  rend  us.     What's  amiss. 

May  it  be  gently  heard:  When  we  debate 

Our  trivial  diflFerence  loud,  we  do  commit 

Murder  in  healing  wounds :    Then,  noble  partners, 

(The  rather,  for  I  earnestly  beseech,) 

Touch  you  the  sourest  points  with  sweetest  terms. 

Nor  curstness  grow  to  th'  matter. 

^nt.  *Tis  spoken  well : 

Were  we  before  our  armies,  and  to  fight, 
I  should  do  thus. 

CiEs.  Welcome  to  Rome. 

Ant.  Thank  you. 

Cos.  Sit. 

Jnt.  Sit,  sir ! 

G*.  Nay, 

Then— 

Ant.  I  learn,  you  take  things  ill,  which  are  not  so; 
Or,  being,  concern  you  not. 

C(ES.  I  must  be  laugh'd  at. 

If,  or  for  nothing,  or  a  little,  I 
Should  say  myself  offended  j  and  with  you 
Chiefly  i'th' world:  more  laugh'd  at,  that  I  should 
Once  name  you  derogately,  when  to  sound  your  name 
It  not  concern'd  me. 

Ant.  My  being  in  Egypt,  Caesar, 

What  was't  to  you  ? 

CcES.  No  more  than  my  residing  here  at  Rome 
Might  be  to  you  in  Egypt :  Yet,  if  you  there 
Did  practise  on  my  state,  your  being  in  Egypt 
Might  be  my  question. 

Ant.  How  intend  you,  practis'd  ? 

Cas.  You  may  be  pleas'd  to  catch  at  mine  intent. 
By  what  did  here  befal  me.    Your  wife,  and  brother. 
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Made  wars  upon  me;  and  their  contestation 
Was  theme  for  you,  you  were  the  word  of  wai*. 

Ant.  You  do  mistake  your  business  j  my  brother  never 
Did  urge  me  in  his  act :  I  did  enquire  it ; 
And  have  my  learning  from  some  true  reports. 
That  drew  their  swords  with  you.     Did  he  not  rather. 
Discredit  my  authority  with  yours ; 
And  make  the  wars  alike  against  my  stomach. 
Having  alike  your  cause  ?    Of  this,  my  letters 
Before  did  satisfy  you.     If  you'll  patch  a  quarrel. 
As  matter  whole  you  have  not  to  make  it  with. 
It  must  not  be  with  this. 

Cas.  You  praise  yourself 

By  laying  defects  of  judgement  to  mej  but 
You  patch'd  up  your  excuses. 

Ant.  Not  so,  not  so  3 

I  know  you  could  not  lack,  I  am  certain  on' t. 
Very  necessity  of  this  thought,  that  I, 
Your  partner  in  the  cause  'gainst  which  he  fought. 
Could  not  with  graceful  eyes  attend  those  wars 
Which  'fronted  mine  own  peace.     As  for  my  wife, 
I  would  you  had  her  spirit  in  such  another: 
The  third  o'th* world  is  yours;  which  with  a  snaffle 
You  may  pace  easy,  but  not  such  a  wife. 

Eno.  'Would  we  had  all  such  wives,  that  the  men 
might  go  to  wars  with  the  women  ! 

Ant.  So  much  uncurable,  her  garboils,  Caesar, 
Made  out  of  her  impatience,  (which  not  wanted 
Shrewdness  of  policy  too,)  I  grieving  grant. 
Did  you  too  much  disquiet :  for  that,  you  must 
But  say,  I  could  not  help  it. 

Cas.  1  wrote  to  you. 

When  rioting  in  Alexandria}  you 
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Did  pocket  up  my  letters,  and  with  taunts 
Did  gibe  my  missive  out  of  audience. 

Ant.  Sir, 

He  fell  upon  me,  ere  admitted ;  then 
Three  kings  I  had  newly  feasted,  and  did  want 
Of  what  I  was  i'  th'  morning :  but,  next  day, 
I  told  him  of  myself  j  which  was  as  much 
As  to  have  ask'd  him  pardon :    Let  this  fellow 
Be  nothing  of  our  strife  j  if  we  contend. 
Out  of  our  question  wipe  him, 

Cas.  You  have  broken 

The  article  of  your  oath ;  which  you  shall  never 
Have  tongue  to  charge  me  with. 

Lep.  Soft,  Caesar. 

Ant.  No,  Lepidus,  let  him  speak; 
The  honour's  sacred  which  he  talks  on  now. 
Supposing  that  I  lack'd  it:    But  on,  Caesar; 
The  article  of  my  oath, — 

Cos.  To  lend  me  arms,  and  aid,  when  I  requir'd  them ; 
The  which  you  both  denied, 

Ant.  Neglected,  rather; 

And  then,  when  poison'd  hours  had  bound  me  up 
From  mine  own  knowledge.     As  nearly  as  I  may, 
I'll  play  the  penitent  to  you:  but  mijie  honesty 
Shall  not  make  poor  my  greatness,  nor  my  power 
Work  without  it :    Truth  is,  that  Fulvia, 
To  have  me  out  of  Egypt,  made  wars  here; 
t*or  which  myself,  the  ignorant  motive,  do 
So  far  ask  pardon,  as  befits  mine  honour 
To  stoop  in  such  a  case, 

Lep.  *Tis  nobly  spoken. 

Moec.  If  it  might  please  you,  to  enforce  no  further 
The  griefs  between  ye :  to  forget  them  quite. 
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Were  to  remember  that  the  present  need 
Speaks  to  atone  you. 

Lcp,  Worthily  spoke,  Moecenas. 

Eno.  Or,  if  you  borrow  one  another's  love  for  the 
instant,  you  may,  when  you  hear  no  more  words  of 
Pompey,  return  it  again :  you  shall  have  time  to  wrangle 
in,  when  you  have  nothing  else  to  do. 

Ant.  Thou  art  a  soldier  only;  speak  no  more. 

Eno.  That  truth  should  be  silent,  I  had  almost  forgot. 

Ant.  You  wrong  this  presence,  therefore  speak  no 
more. 

Eno.  Go  to  then;  your  considerate  stone. 

Cas.  I  do  not  much  dislike  the  matter,  but 
The  manner  of  his  speech :  for  it  cannot  be. 
We  shall  remain  in  friendship,  our  conditions 
So  differing  in  their  acts.     Yet,  if  I  knew 
What  hoop  should  hold  us  staunch,  from  edge  to  edge 
O'th' world  I  would  pursue  it. 

AgT.  Give  me  leave,  Caesar,-^ 

Cos.  Speak,  Agrippa. 

Agr.  Thou  hast  a  sister  by  the  mother's  side, 
Admir'd  Octavia :  great  Mark  Antony 
Is  now  a  widower. 

C(£S.  Say  not  so,  Agi'ippaj 

If  Cleopatra  heard  you,  your  reproof 
Were  well  deserv'd  of  rashness. 

Ant.  I  am  not  married,  Caesar:  let  me  hear 
Agrippa  further  speak. 

Agr.  To  hold  you  in  perpetual  amity. 
To  make  you  btothei-s,  and  to  knit  your  hearts 
With  an  unslip})ing  knot,  take  Antony 
Octavia  to  his  wife :  whose  beauty  claims 
No  worse  a  husband  than  the  best  of  men} 
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Whose  virtue,  and  whose  general  graces,  speak 
That  which  none  else  can  utter.     By  this  marriage. 
All  little  jealousies,  which  now  seem  great, 
And  all  great  fears,  which  now  import  their  dangers, 
Would  then  be  nothing:  truths  would  be  but  tales, 
Where  now  half  tales  be  truths :  her  love  to  both. 
Would,  each  to  other,  and  all  loves  to  both. 
Draw  after  her.     Pardon  what  I  have  spoke  j 
For  'tis  a  studied,  not  a  present  thought. 
By  duty  ruminated. 

Ant.  Will  Caesar  speak? 

Cas.  Not  till  he  hears  how  Antony  is  touch'd 
With  what  is  spoke  already. 

Ant.  What  power  is  in  Agrippa, 

If  I  would  say,  Agrippa,  be  it  so. 
To  make  this  good  ? 

Qes.  The  power  of  Caesar,  and 

His  power  unto  Octavia. 

Ant.  May  I  never 

To  this  good  purpose,  that  so  fairly  shows. 
Dream  of  impediment! — Let  me  have  thy  hand: 
Further  this  act  of  grace j  and,  from  this  hour. 
The  heart  of  brothers  govern  in  our  loves. 
And  sway  our  great  designs ! 

Cees.  There  is  my  hand. 

A  sister  I  bequeath  you,  whom  no  brother 
Did  ever  love  so  dearly:  Let  her  live 
To  join  our  kingdoms,  and  our  hearts  j  and  never 
Fly  off  our  loves  again ! 

Lep.  Happily,  amen! 

Ant.  I  did  not  think  to  draw  my  sword 'gainstPompey 
For  he  hath  laid  strange  courtesies,  and  great. 
Of  late  upon  me :  I  must  thank  him  only. 
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Lest  my  remembrance  suffer  ill  report  j 
At  heel  of  that,  defy  him. 

Lep.  Time  calls  upon  nfl : 

Of  us  must  Pompey  presently  be  sought. 
Or  else  he  seeks  out  us. 

Ant.  And  where  lies  he  ? 

Cees.  About  the  Mount  Misenum. 

Ant.  What's  his  strength 

By  land? 

Cas.        Great,  and  increasing :  but  by  sea 
He  is  an  absolute  master. 

Ant.  So  is  the  fame. 

'Would,  we  had  spoke  together !    Haste  we  for  it : 
Yet,  ere  we  put  ourselves  in  arms,  despatch  we 
The  business  we  have  talk'd  of. 

CiES.  With  most  gladness ; 

And  do  invite  you  to  my  sister's  view. 
Whither  straight  I  will  lead  you. 

Ant.  Let  us,  Lepidus, 

Not  lack  your  company. 

Lep.  Noble  Antony, 

Not  sickness  should  detain  me. 

IFtourish.    Exeunt  C^sar,  Antont,  and  Lepidus. 

Moec.  Welcome  from  Egypt,  sir. 

Eno.  Half  the  heart  of  Caesar,  worthy  Moecenas ! — 
my  honourable  friend,  Agrippa! — 

Agr.  Good  Enobarbus ! 

Mcec.  We  have  cause  to  be  glad,  that  matters  are  so 
well  digested.     You  staled  well  by  it  in  Egypt. 

Eno.  Ay,  sir;  we  did  sleep  day  out  of  countenance, 
and  made  the  night  light  with  drinking. 

Moec.  Eight  wild  boars  roasted  whole  at  a  breakfast, 
and  but  twelve  persons  there  j   la  this  true  ? 

VOL.  X  C 
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Eno.  This  was  but  as  a  fly  by  an  eagle :  we  had  much 
more  monstrous  matter  of  feast,  which  worthily  de- 
served noting. 

Maec.  She's  a  most  triumphant  lady,  if  report  be 
square  to  her. 

Eno.  When  she  first  met  Mark  Antony,  she  pursed 
up  his  heart,  upon  the  river  of  Cydnus. 

Agr.  There  she  appeared  indeed;  or  my  reporter 
devised  well  for  her, 

Eno.  I  will  tell  you : 
The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a  burnish'd  throne, 
Burn'd  on  the  water:  the  poop  was  beaten  gold; 
Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfumed,  that 
The  winds  were  love-sick  with  them:  the  oars  were 

silver; 
Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke,  and  made 
The  water,  which  they  beat,  to  follow  faster. 
As  amorous  of  their  strokes.     For  her  own  person. 
It  beggar'd  all  description :  she  did  lie 
In  her  pavilion,  (cloth  of  gold,  of  tissue,) 
O'er-picturing  that  Venus,  where  we  see. 
The  fancy  out-work  nature:  on  each  side  her. 
Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smiling  Cupids, 
With  diverse-colour'd  fans,  whose  wind  did  seem 
To  glow  the  delicate  cheeks  which  they  did  cool. 
And  what  they  undid,  did. 

j4gr.  O,  rare  for  Antony! 

Eno.  Her  gentlewoman,  like  the  Nereides, 
So  many  mermaids,  tended  her  i'th'eyes, 
^nd  made  their  bends  adornings:  at  the  helm 
A  seeming  Mennaid  steers  j  the  silken  tackle 
Swell  with  the  touches  of  those  flower-soft  hands, 
rhat  yarely  frame  the  office.    From  the  barge 
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A  strange  invisible  perfume  hits  the  sense 
Of  the  adjacent  wharfs.     The  city  cast 
Her  people  out  upon  her;  and  Antony, 
Enthron'd  i'  th'  market-place,  did  sit  alone. 
Whistling  to  th'air;  which,  but  for  vacancy. 
Had  gone  to  gaze  on  Cleopatra  too. 
And  made  a  gap  in  nature. 

Agr.  Rare  Egyptian! 

Eno.  Upon  her  landing,  Antony  sent  to  her. 
Invited  her  to  supper :  she  replied. 
It  should  be  better,  he  became  her  guest; 
Which  she  entreated :    Our  courteous  Antony, 
Whom  ne'er  the  word  of  No  woman  heard  speak. 
Being  barber'd  ten  times  o'er,  goes  to  the  feast; 
And,  for  his  ordinary,  pays  his  heart. 
For  what  his  eyes  eat  only. 

Agr.  Royal  wench ! 

She  made  great  Caesar  lay  his  sword  to  bed ; 
He  plough'd  her,  and  she  cropp'd. 

Eno.  I  saw  her  once 

Hop  forty  paces  through  the  publick  street : 
And  having  lost  her  breath,  she  spoke,  and  panted. 
That  she  did  make  defect,  perfection. 
And,  breathless,  power  breathe  forth, 

Mcec.  Now  Antony  must  leave  her  utterly. 

Eno.  Never;  he  will  not; 
Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety :    Other  women 
Cloy  th'  appetites  they  feed ;  but  she  makes  hungry. 
Where  most  she  satisfies.     For  vilest  things 
Become  themselves  in  her;  that  th'holy  priests 
Bless  her,  when  she  is  riggish, 

Mcec.  If  beauty,  wisdom,  modesty,  can  settle 
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The  heart  of  Antony,  Octavia  is 
A  blessed  lottery  to  him. 

Agr.  Let  us  go. — 

Good  Enobarbus  make  yourself  my  guest. 
Whilst  you  abide  here. 

Eno.  Humbly,  sir,  I  thank  you. 

[Elxeunt. 

SCENE  lIl.^The  same.    A  room  in  Caesar's  house. 

Enter  C^sar,  Antony,  Octavia  between  them;  Atten- 
dants and  a  Soothsayer. 

Ant.  The  world,  and  ihy  great  office,  will  sometime* 
Divide  me  from  your  bosom. 

Octa.  All  which  time 

Before  the  gods  my  knee  shall  bow  my  prayers 
To  them  for  you. 

Ant.  Good  night,  sir. — My  Octavia, 

Read  not  my  blemishes  in  the  world's  report: 
I  have  not  kept  my  square  j  but  that  to  come 
Shall  all  be  done  by  th'  rule.     Good  night,  dear  lady. — 

Octa.  Good  night,  sir. 

Oes.  Good  night.  [Exeunt  C^sar  and  Octavia. 

Ant.  Now,  sirrah !  you  do  wish  yourself  in  Egypt  ? 

Sooth.  'Would  I  had  never  come  from  thence,  nor  you 
Thither ! 

Ant.         If  you  can,  your  reason? 

South.  I  see't  in 

My  motion,  have  it  not  in  my  tongue:    But  yet 
Hie  you  again  to  Egypt. 

Ant.  Say  to  me. 

Whose  fortunes  shall  rise  higher,  Caesar's,  or  mine  ? 

Sooth.  Caesar's. 
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Therefore,  O  Antony,  stay  not  by  his  side : 
Thy  daemon,  that's  thy  spirit  which  keeps  thee,  is 
Noble,  courageous,  high,  unmatchable. 
Where  Caesar's  is  notj  but,  near  him,  thy  angel 
Becomes  a  Fear,  as  being  o'erpower'dj  therefore 
Make  space  enough  between  you. 

Jnt.  Speak  this  no  more. 

Sooth.  To  none  but  thee ;  no  more,  but  when  to  thee. 
If  thou  dost  play  with  him  at  any  game. 
Thou  art  sure  to  losej  and,  of  that  natural  luck. 
He  beats  thee  'gainst  the  odds ;  thy  lustre  thickens. 
When  he  shines  by :  I  say  again,  thy  spirit 
Is  all  afraid  to  govern  thee  near  him  j 
But,  he  away,  'tis  noble. 

Ant.  Get  thee  gone: 

Say  to  Ventidius,  I  would  speak  with  him^ 

lExit  Soothsayer 
He  shall  to  Parthia, — ^Be  it  art,  or  hap. 
He  hath  spoken  true:    The  very  dice  obey  himj 
And,  in  our  sports,  my  better  cunning  faints 
Under  his  chance :  if  we  draw  lots,  he  speeds : 
His  cocks  do  win  the  battle  still  of  mine. 
When  it  is  all  to  nought  j  and  his  quails  ever 
Beat  mine,  inhoop'd,  at  odds.     I  will  to  Egypt: 
And  though  I  make  this  marriage  for  my  peace. 

Enter  Ventidius. 

I'  th'  east  my  pleasure  lies : — O,  come,  Ventidius, 
You  must  to  Parthia ;  your  commission's  ready : 
Follow  me,  and  receive  it.  [Exeunt, 
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SCENE  IV.— The  same.     A  street. 
Enter  Lepidus,  Mcecenas,  and  Agrippa. 

Lep.  Trouble  yourselves  no  further :  pray  you,  hasten 
Your  generals  after. 

Agr.  Sir,  Mark  Antony 

Will  e'en  but  kiss  Octavia,  and  we'll  follow. 

Lep.  Till  I  shall  see  you  in  your  soldiers'  dress. 
Which  will  become  you  both,  farewell. 

Mcec.  We  shaU, 

As  I  conceive  the  journey,  be  at  mount 
Before  you,  Lepidus. 

Lep.  Your  way  is  shorter. 

My  purposes  do  draw  me  much  about  j 
You'll  win  two  days  upon  me. 

Mcec.  Agr.  Sir,  good  success ! 

Lep.  Farewell.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE    V, — Alexandria.    A    room    in    the  palace. 
Enter  Cleopatra,  Cbarmian,  Iras,  and  Alexas. 

Cleo.  Give  me  some  musick ;  musick,  moody  food 
Of  us  that  trade  in  love. 

Attend.  The  musick,  ho! 

Enter  Mardian. 

Cleo.  Let  it  alone;  let  us  to  billiards: 
Come,  Charmian. 

Char.  My  arm  is  sore,  best  play  with  Mardian. 

Cleo.  As  well  a  woman  with  an  eunuch  play'd. 
As  with  a  woman ; — Come,  you'll  play  with  me,  sir } 

Mar.  As  well  as  I  can,  madam. 
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Cleo.  And  when  good  will  is  show'd,  though  it  come 
too  short. 
The  actor  may  plead  pardon.     I'll  none  now: — 
Give  me  mine  angle, — We'll  to  th' river:  there. 
My  musick  playing  far  off,  I  will  betray 
Tawny-finn'd  fishes  j  my  bended  hook  shall  pierce 
Their  slimy  jaws ;  and,  as  I  draw  them  up, 
I'll  think  them  every  one  an  Antony, 
And  say.  Ah,  ha!  you're  caught. 

Char.  'Twas  merry,  when 

You  wager'd  on  your  angling  j  when  your  diver 
Did  hang  a  salt-fish  on  his  hook,  which  he 
With  fervency  drew  up. 

Cleo.  That  time !— O  times  !— 

I  laugh'd  him  out  of  patience  5  and  that  night 
I  laugh'd  him  into  patience :  and  next  morn. 
Ere  the  ninth  hour,  I  drunk  him  to  his  bed ; 
Then  put  my  tires  and  mantles  on  him,  whilst 
I  wore  his  sword  Philippan.    O!  from  Italy; — 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Ram  thou  thy  fruitful  tidings  in  mine  ears. 
That  long  time  have  been  barren. 

Mess.  Madam,  madam,— 

Cleo.  Antony's  dead? — 
If  thou  say  so,  villain,  thou  kill'st  thy  mistress : 
But  well  and  free. 

If  thou  so  yield  him,  there  is  gold,  and  here 
My  bluest  veins  to  kiss;  a  hand,  that  kings 
Have  lipp'd,  and  trembled  kissing. 

Mess.  First,  madam,  he's  well. 

Cleo.  Why,  there's  more  gold.    But,  sirrah,  mark  j 
We  use 
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To  say,  the  dead  are  well :  bring  it  to  that. 
The  gold  I  give  thee,  will  I  melt,  and  pour 
Down  thy  ill-uttering  throat. 

Mess.  Good  madam,  hear  me. 

Cleo.  Well,  go  to,  I  will  j 

But  there's  no  goodness  in  thy  face :  If  Antony 
Be  free,  and  healthful, — why  so  tart  a  favour 
To  trumpet  such  good  tidings  ?    If  not  well. 
Thou  should'st  come  like  a  fury  crown'd  with  snakes. 
Not  like  a  formal  man. 

Mess.  Will' t  please  you  hear  me? 

Cleo.  I  have  a  mind  to  strike  thee,  ere  thou  speak'st : 
Yet,  if  thou  say,  Antony  lives,  is  well. 
Or  friends  with  Caesar,  or  not  captive  to  him, 
I'll  set  thee  in  a  shower  of  gold,  and  hail 
Rich  pearls  upon  thee. 

Mess.  Madam,  he's  well. 

Cleo.  WeU  said. 

Mess.  And  friends  with  Caesar. 

Cleo.  Thou'rt  an  honest  man 

Mess.  Caesar  and  he  are  greater  friends  than  ever. 

Cleo.  Make  thee  a  fortune  from  me. 

Mess.  But  yet,  madam, — 

Cleo.  I  do  not  like  but  yet,  it  does  allay 
The  good  precedence;  fye  upon  but  yet: 
But  yet  is  as  a  gaoler  to  bring  forth 
Some  monstrous  malefactor.     Pr'ythee,  fciend. 
Pour  out  the  pack  of  matter  to  mine  ear. 
The  good  and  bad  together :  He's  friend  with  Caesar  j 
In  state  of  health,  thou  say'st  j  and,  thou  say'st,  free 

Mess.  Free,  madam !  ng  3  I  made  no  such  report  • 
He's  bound  unto  Octavia. 

Cteo.  For  what  good  turn? 
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Mess.  For  the  best  turn  i'  th'  bed. 

Cleo.  I  am  pale,  Charmian. 

Mess.  Madam,  he's  married  to  Octavia. 

Cleo.  The  most  infectious  pestilence  upon  thee ! 

[Strikes  him  down. 

Mess.  Good  madam,  patience. 

Cleo.  What  say  you  ? — Hence, 

[Strikes  him  again. 
Horrible  villain !  or  I'll  spurn  thine  eyes 
Like  balls  before  mej  I'll  unhair  thy  headj 

[She  hales  him  up  and  down. 
Thou  shalt  be  whipp'd  with  wire,  and  stew'd  in  brine. 
Smarting  in  ling'ring  pickle. 

Mess.  Gracious  madam, 

I,  that  do  bring  the  news,  made  not  the  match. 

Cleo.  Say,  'tis  not  so,  a  province  I  will  give  thee. 
And  make  thy  fortunes  proud :  the  blow  thou  hadst 
Shall  make  thy  peace,  for  moving  me  to  ragej 
And  I  will  boot  thee  with  what  gift  beside 
Thy  modesty  can  beg. 

Mess.  He's  married,  madam. 

Cieo.  Rogue,  thou  hast  liv'd  too  long. 

[Draws  a  dagger. 

Mess.  Nay,  then  I'll  run  :— 

What  mean  you,  madam  ?  I  have  made  no  fault.  [Exit. 

Char.  Good  madam,  keep  yourself  within  yourself  j 
The  man  is  innocent. 

Cleo.  Some  innocents  'scape  not  the  thunderbolt.— 
Melt  Egypt  into  Nile !  and  kindly  creatures 
Turn  all  to  serpents ! — Call  the  slave  again ; 
Though  I  am  mad,  I  will  not  bite  him : — Call. 

Char.  He  is  afeard  to  come. 

Cko.    ■  1  will  not  hurt  him :— 
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These  hands  do  lack  nobility,  that  they  strike 

A  meaner  than  myself  j  since  I  myself 

Have  given  myself  the  cause. — Come  hither,  sir 

Re-enter  Messenger. 

Though  it  be  honest,  it  is  never  good 
To  bring  bad  news  :  Give  to  a  gracious  message 
An  host  of  tongues ;  but  let  ill  tidings  tell 
Themselves,  when  they  be  felt. 

Mess.  I  have  done  my  duty. 

Cleo.  Is  he  married  ? 
I  cannot  hate  thee  worser  than  I  do. 
If  thou  again  say.  Yes. 

Mess.  He  is  married,  madam. 

Cleo.  The  gods  confound  thee !  dost  thou  hold  there 
still? 

Mess.  Should  I  lie,  madam  ?    . 

Cleo.  O,  I  would,  thou  didst; 

So  half  my  l^gypt  were  submerg'd,  and  made 
A  cistern  for  scal'd  snakes !    Go,  get  thee  hence  j 
Hadst  thou  Narcissus  in  thy  face,  to  me 
Thou  would'st  appear  most  ugly.     He  is  married  ? 

Mess.  I  crave  your  highness'  pardon. 

Cleo.  He  is  married  ? 

Mess.  Take  no  offence,  that  I  would  not  ofiFend  you : 
To  punish  me  for  what  you  make  me  do, 
Seems  much  unequal :  He's  married  to  Octavia. 

Cleo.  O,  that  his  fault  should  make  a  knave  of  thee. 
That  art  not! — What?  thou'rt  sure  oft? — Get  thee 

hence : 
The  merchandise  which  thou  hast  brought  from  Rome, 
Are  all  too  dear  for  me ;  Lie  they  upon  thy  hand, 
/Vnd  be  undone  by  'em !  [Exit  Messenger 
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Char.  Good  your  highness,  patience. 

Cleo.  In  praising  Antony,  I  have  disprais'd  Caesar. 

Char.  Many  times,  madam. 

Cleo.  I  am  paid  for't  now. 

Lead  me  from  hence, 

I  faint  J  O  Iras,  Charmian, — 'Tis  no  matter- — 
Go  to  the  fellow,  good  Alexas;  bid  him 
Report  the  feature  of  Octavia,  her  years^ 
Her  inclination,  let  him  not  leave  out 
The  colour  of  her  hair: — bring  me  word  quickly. — 

\_Exit  Alexas. 
Let  him  for  ever  go : — Let  him  not — Charmian, 
Though  he  be  painted  one  way  like  a  Gorgon, 
Tother  way  he's  a  Mars : — ^Bid  you  Alexas 

[To  Mardian. 
Bring  me  word,  how  tall  she  is. — Pity  me,  Charmian, 
But  do  not  speak  to  me, — Lead  me  to  my  chamber. 

[^Exeunt. 

SCENE  Wl.'—Near  Misenum. 

Enter  Pompey  and  Menas,  at  one  side,  with  drum  and 
trumpet:  at  another,  Caesar,  Lepidus,  Antony, 
Enobarbus,  McecenaSj  with  Soldiers  marching. 

Pom.  Your  hostages  I  have,  so  have  you  minej 
And  we  shall  talk  before  we  fight. 

CcES.  Most  meet. 

That  first  we  come  to  words ;  and  therefore  have  we 
Our  written  purposes  before  us  sent ; 
Which,  if  thou  hast  consider'd,  let  us  know 
If  'twill  tie  up  thy  discontented  sword ; 
And  carry  back  to  Sicily  much  tall  youth. 
That  else  must  perish  here. 
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Pom.  To  you  all  three. 

The  senators  alone  of  this  great  world, 
Chief  factors  for  the  gods, — I  do  not  know. 
Wherefore  my  father  should  revengers  want, 
Having  a  son,  and  friends  j  since  Julius  Caesar, 
Who  at  Philippi  the  good  Brutus  ghosted. 
There  saw  you  labouring  for  him.     What  was  it, 
Tnat  mov'd  pale  Cassius  to  conspire  ?  An(2  what 
Made  the  all-honour'd,  honest,  Roman  Brutus, 
With  the  arm'd  rest,  courtiers  of  beauteous  freedom. 
To  drench  the  Capitol;  but  that  they  would 
Have  one  man  but  a  man  ?  And  that  is  it. 
Hath  made  me  rig  my  navy;  at  whose  burden 
The  anger'd  ocean  foams ;  with  which  I  meant 
To  scourge  the  ingratitude  that  despiteful  Rome 
Cast  on  my  noble  father. 

Cles.  Take  your  time, 

Ant.  Thou  canst  not  fear  us,  Pompey,  with  thy  sailt. 
We'll  speak  with  thee  at  sea :  at  land,  thou  know'st 
How  much  we  do  o'er-count  thee. 

Pom.  At  land,  indeed. 

Thou  dost  o'er-count  me  of  my  father's  house : 
But,  since  the  cuckoo  builds  not  for  himself. 
Remain  in't  as  thou  may'st, 

Lep.  Be  pdeas'd  to  tell  u», 

(For  this  is  from  the  present,)  how  you  take 
The  oflFers  we  have  sent  you. 

Cos.  There's  the  point. 

uint.  Which  do  not  be  entreated  to,  but  weigh 
What  it  is  worth  embrac'd. 

Cas.  And  what  may  follow. 

To  try  a  larger  fortune. 

Pom.  You  have  made  me  offer 
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Of  Sicily,  Sardinia;  and  I  must 
Rid  all  the  sea  of  pirates;  then,  to  send 
Measures  of  wheat  to  Rome:  This  'greed  upon. 
To  part  with  unhack'd  edges,  and  bear  back 
Our  targe  undinted, 

Cees.  Ant.  Lep.  That's  our  offer. 

Pom.  Know  then, 

I  came  before  you  here,  a  man  prepar'd 
To  take  this  offer:  But  Mark  Antony 
Put  me  to  some  impatience : — ^l^hough  I  lose 
The  praise  of  it  by  telling,  You  must  know. 
When  Caesar  and  your  brothers  were  at  blows. 
Your  mother  came  to  Sicily,  and  did  find 
Her  welcome  friendly. 

Ant.  I  have  heard  it,  Pompey; 

And  am  well  studied  for  a  liberal  thanks, 
Which  I  do  owe  you. 

Pom.  Let  me  have  your  hand : 

1  did  not  think,  sir,  to  have  met  you  here. 

Ant.   The  beds  i'th'east  are  softj    and  thanks 
you. 
That  call'd  me,  timelier  than  my  purpose,  hither; 
For  I  have  gain'd  by  it. 

Cces.  Since  I  saw  you  last. 

There  is  a  change  upon  you. 

Pom.  Well,  I  know  not 

What  counts  harsh  fortune  casts  upon  my  face ; 
But  in  my  bosom  shall  she  never  come. 
To  make  my  heart  her  vassal. 

Lep,  Well  met  here. 

Pom.  I  hope  so,  Lepidus. — Thus  we  are  agreed: 
I  crave,  our  composition  may  be  written. 
And  seal'd  between  us. 
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Cos.  That's  the  next  to  do. 

Pom.    We'll   feast  each  other,  ere  we  part;    and 
let  us 
Draw  lots  who  shall  begin. 

Ant.  That  will  I,  Pompey. 

Pom.  No,  Antony,  take  the  lot:  but,  first. 
Or  last,  your  fine  Egyptian  cookery 
Shall  have  the  fame.     I  have  heard,  that  Julius  Caesar 
Grew  fat  with  feasting  there. 

jint.  You  have  heard  much. 

Pom.  I  have  fair  meanings,  sir. 

jiint.  And  fair  words  to  them. 

Pom.  Then  so  much  have  I  heard : — 
And  I  have  heard,  Apollodorus  carried — 

Eno.  No  more  of  that : — He  did  so. 

Pom.  What,  I  pray  you? 

Eno.  A  certain  queen  to  Caesar  in  a  mattress. 

Po7n.  I  know  thee  now 3  How  far'st  thou,  soldier? 

Eno.  WeU| 

And  well  am  like  to  do ;  for,  I  perceive. 
Four  feasts  are  toward. 

Pom.  Let  me  shake  thy  hand; 

I  never  hated  thee :  I  have  seen  thee  fight. 
When  I  have  envied  thy  behaviour. 

Eno.  Sir, 

I  never  lov'd  you  much ;  but  I  have  pi-ais'd  you, 
When  you  have  well  deserv'd  ten  times  as  much 
As  I  have  said  you  did. 

Pom.  Enjoy  thy  plainness^ 

It  nothing  ill  becomes  thee. — 
Aboard  my  galley  I  invite  you  all: 
Will  you  lead,  lords  ? 

Cas,  Ant,  Lep.  Show  us  the  way,  sir. 
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Pom,  Come. 

[^Exeunt  Pompet,  Cjesar,  Antony,  Lepidus, 
Soldiers,  and  Attendants. 

Men.  Thy  father,  Pompey,  would  ne'er  have  made  this 
treaty. — [Aside.l — You  and  I  have  known,  sir. 

Eno.  At  sea,  I  think. 

Men.  We  have,  sir. 

Eno.  You  have  done  well  by  water. 

Men.  And  you  by  land. 

Eno.  I  will  praise  any  man  that  will  praise  me:  though 
it  cannot  be  denied  what  I  have  done  by  land. 

Men,  Nor  what  I  have  done  by  water. 

Eno.  Yes,  something  you  can  deny  for  your  own 
safety :  you  have  been  a  great  thief  by  sea. 

Men.  And  you  by  land. 

Eno.  There  I  deny  my  land  service.  But  give  me  your 
hand,  Menas :  If  our  eyes  had  authority,  here  they  might 
take  two  thieves  kissing. 

Men.  All  men's  faces  are  true,  whatsoe'er  their 
hands  are. 

Eno.  But  there  is  never  a  fair  woman  has  a  true  face. 

Men.  No  slander;  they  steal  hearts. 

Eno.  We  came  hither  to  fight  with  you. 

Men.  For  my  part,  I  am  sorry  it  is  turned  to  a  drink- 
ing.    Pompey  doth  this  day  laugh  away  his  fortune. 

Eno.  If  he  do,  sure,  he  cannot  weep  it  back  again. 

Men.  You  have  said,  sir.  We  looked  not  for  Mark 
Antony  here;  Pray  you,  is  he  married  to  Cleopatra? 

Eno,  Caesar's  sister  is  call'd  Octavia. 

Men.  True,  sir;  she  was  the  wife  of  Caius  Marcellus, 

Eno.  But  she  is  now  the  wife  of  Marcus  Antoniup 

Men.  Pray  you,  sir  ? 

Eno.  'Tis  true. 
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Men.  Then  is  Caesar,  and  he,  for  ever  knit  together. 

Eno.  If  I  were  bound  to  divine  of  this  unity,  I  would 
not  prophesy  so. 

Men.  I  think,  the  policy  of  that  purpose  made  more 
in  the  marriage,  than  the  love  of  the  parties. 

Eno.  I  think  so  too.  But  you  shall  find,  the  band 
that  seems  to  tie  their  friendship  together,  will  be  the 
very  strangler  of  their  amity :  Octavia  is  of  a  holy,  cold 
and  still  conversation. 

Men.  Who  would  not  have  his  wife  so  ? 

Eno.  Not  he,  that  himself  is  not  so  j  which  is  Mark 
Antony.  He  will  to  his  Egyptian  dish  again :  then  shall 
the  sighs  of  Octavia  blow  the  fire  up  in  Caesar;  and,  as 
I  said  before,  that  which  is  the  strength  of  their  amity, 
shall  prove  the  immediate  author  of  their  variance, 
Antony  will  use  his  affection  where  it  is;  he  married 
but  his  occasion  here. 

Men.  And  thus  it  may  be.  Come,  sir,  will  you  aboard  ? 
I  have  a  health  for  you. 

Eno.  I  shall  take  it,  sir :  we  have  used  our  throats 
in  Egypt. 

Men.  Come  J  let's  away.  lExeunt. 

SCENE  VII. — On  board  Pompey's  galley,  lying  near 
Misenum. 

Musick.    Enter  ttoo  or  three  Servants,  with  a  banquet. 

1  Serv.  Here  they'll  be,  man :  Some  o' their  plants  are 
ill-rooted  already,  the  least  wind  i'th' world  will  blow 
them  down. 

2  Serv.  Lepidus  is  high-coloured. 

1  Serv.  They  have  made  him  drink  alms-drink. 

2  Serv.  As  they  pinch  one  another  by  the  disposition. 
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he  cries  out,  no  more;  reconciles  them  to  his  entreaty, 
and  himself  to  the  drink. 

1  Serv.  But  it  raises  the  greater  war  between  him  and 
his  discretion. 

2  Serv.  Why,  this  it  is  to  have  a  name  in  great  men's 
fellowship :  I  had  as  lief  have  a  reed  that  will  do  me  no 
service,  as  a  partizan  I  could  not  heave, 

1  Serv.  To  be  called  into  a  huge  sphere,  and  not  to 
be  seen  to  move  in't,  are  the  holes  where  eyes  should 
be,  which  pitifully  disaster  the  cheeks. 

A  sennet  sounded.  Enter  C^sar,  Antony,  Pomfey, 
Lepidus,  Agrippa,  Mcecenas,  Enobarbus,  Menas, 
with  other  Captains. 

Ant.  Thus  do  they,  sir :   [ToCjesar.]  They  take  the 
flow  o'th'Nile 
By  certain  scales  i'  th'  pyramid ;  they  know. 
By  th'  height,  the  lowness,  or  the  mean,  if  dearth. 
Or  foizon,  follow :  The  higher  Nilus  swells. 
The  more  it  promises :  as  it  ebbs,  the  seedsman 
Upon  the  slime  and  ooze  scatters  his  grain. 
And  shortly  comes  to  harvest. 

Lep.  You  have  strange  serpents  there. 

Ant.  Ay,  Lepidus. 

Lep.  Your  serpent  of  Egypt  is  bred  now  of  your  mud 
by  the  operation  of  your  sun :  so  is  your  crocodile. 

Ant.  They  are  so. 

Pom.  Sit, — and  some  wine. — A  health  to  Lepidus. 

Lep.  I  am  not  so  well  as  I  should  be,  but  I'll  ne'er 
out. 

Eno.  Not  till  you  have  slept  j  I  fear  me,  you'll  be  in, 
till  then. 

JLep.    Nay,  certainly,  I  have  heard,  the  Ptolemies' 

VOL.  X  J) 
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pyramises  are  very  goodly  things  j  without  contradic- 
tion, I  have  heard  that. 

Men.  Pompey,  a  word.  [Aside. 

Pom.  Say  in  mine  ear :  What  is't? 

Men.  Forsake  thy  seat,  1  do  beseech  thee,  captain, 

[Aside , 
And  hear  me  speak  a  word. 

Pom.  Forbear  me  till  anon. — 

This  wine  for  Lepidus. 

Lep.  What  manner  o'  thing  is  your  crocodile  ? 

Ant.  It  is  shaped,  sir,  like  itself;  and  it  is  as 
broad  as  it  hath  breadth:  it  is  just  so  high  as  it  is,  and 
moves  with  its  own  organs :  it  lives  by  that  which 
nourisheth  it;  and  the  elements  once  out  of  it,  it 
transmigrates. 

Lep.  What  colour  is  it  of  ? 

Ant.  Of  its  own  colour  too. 

Lep.  'Tis  a  strange  serpent. 

Ant.  'Tis  so.     And  the  tears  of  it  are  wet. 

Gc5.  Will  this  description  satisfy  him  ? 

Ant.  With  the  health  that  Pompey  gives  him,  else  he 
is  a  very  epicure. 

Pom.  [To  Menas  aside^  Go,  hang,  sir,  hang!    Tell 
me  of  that  ?   away ! 
Do  as  I  bid  you. — Where's  this  cup  I  call'd  for? 

Men.  If  for  the  sake  of  merit  thou  wilt  hear  me. 
Rise  from  thy  stool,  [Adde. 

Pom.  I  think,  thou'rt  mad.     The  matter? 

[Rises,  and  walks  aside. 

Men.  I  have  ever  held  my  cap  off  to  thy  fortunes. 

Pom.  Thou  hast  serv'd  me  with  much  faith :  What's 
else  to  say  ? 
Be  jolly,  lordi. 
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Ant.  These  quick-sands,  Lepidu3, 

Keep  off  them,  for  you  sink. 

Men.  Wilt  thou  be  lord  of  all  the  world  ? 

Pom.  What  say'st  thou? 

Men.  Wilt  thou  be  lord  of  the  whole  world  ?  That's 
twice. 

Pom.  How  should  that  be? 

Men.  But  entertain  it,  and. 

Although  thou  think  me  poor,  I  am  the  man 
Will  give  thee  all  the  world. 

Pom.  Hast  thou  drunk  well? 

Men.  No,  Pompey,  I  have  kept  me  from  the  cup. 
Thou  art,  if  thou  dars't  be,  the  earthly  Jove : 
Whate'er  the  ocean  pales,  or  sky  inclips. 
Is  thine,  if  thou  wilt  have't. 

Pom.  Show  me  which  way. 

Men.  These  three  world-sharers,  these  competitors. 
Are  in  thy  vessel:  Let  me  cut  the  cable; 
And,  when  we  are  put  off,  fall  to  their  throats: 
All  there  is  thine. 

Pom.  Ah,  this  thou  should'st  have  done. 

And  not  have  spoke  on't!    In  me,  'tis  villainy; 
In  thee,'t  had  been  good  service.     Thou  must  know, 
'Tis  not  my  profit  that  does  lead  mine  honour; 
Mine  honour,  it.     Repent,  that  e'er  thy  tongue 
Hath  so  betray'd  thine  act:  Being  done  unknown, 
I  should  have  found  it  afterwards  well  done; 
But  must  condemn  it  now.     Desist,  and  drink. 

Men.  For  this,  [Jside 

I'll  never  follow  thy  pall'd  fortunes  more,— 
Who  seeks,  and  will  not  take,  when  once  'tis  offer'd. 
Shall  never  find  it  more. 

Pom.  This  health  to  Lepidus. 
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Ant.  Bear  him  ashore. — I'll  pledge  it  for  hinij  Pompey. 

Eno.  Here's  to  thee^  Menas. 

Men.  Enobarbus,  welcome. 

Pom.  Fill,  till  the  cup  be  hid. 

JE/jo.  There's  a  strong  fellow,  Menas. 

[Pointing  to  the  Attend,  who  carries  off  Lefidus 

Men.  Why? 

Eno  He  bears 

The  third  part  of  the  world,  manj  See'st  not? 

Mefii.    The  third  part  then   ii>   drunk:    'Would  it 
were  all. 
That  it  might  go  on  wheels ! 

Eno.  Drink  thou ;  increase  the  reels. 

Men.  Come. 

Pom.  Tliis  is  not  yet  an  Alexandrian  feast. 

Ant.  It  ripens  towards  it. — Strike  the  vessels,  ho '. 
Here  is  to  Caesar. 

C<Es.  I  could  well  forbear  it. 

It's  monstrous  labour,  when  I  wash  my  brain. 
And  it  grows  fouler. 

Ant.  Be  a  child  o*  th'  time. 

CcES.  Possess  it,  I'll  make  answer :  but  I  had  rather  fast 
From  all,  four  days,  than  drink  so  much  in  one. 

Eno.  Ha,  my  brave  emperor!  [To  Antony, 

Shall  we  dance  now  the  Egyptian  Bacchanals, 
And  celebrate  our  drink  ? 

Pom.  Let's  ha't,  good  soldier 

Ant.  Come,  let  us  all  take  hands; 
Till  that  the  conquering  wine  hath  steep'd  our  sense 
In  soft  and  delicate  Lethe. 

Eno.  All  take  hands. — 

Make  battery  to  our  ears  with  the  loud  musick: — 
The  while,  I'll  place  you :  Then  the  boy  shall  singj 
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The  holding  every  man  shall  bear,  as  loud 
As  bis  strong  sides  can  volley, 

l^Musick  plays.     Enob.  places  them  hand  in  hand, 

SONG. 

'  Come,  tfiou  monarch  of  the  vine, 
P lumpy  Bacchus,  with  pink  eyne: 
In  thy  vats  our  cares  be  drown' d: 
TVith  thy  grapes  our  hairs  be  crowrCdi 
Cup  us,  till  the  world  go  round; 
Cup  us,  till  the  world  go  round! 

Qes.  What  would  you  more  ? — ^Pompey,  good  night. 
Good  brother. 
Let  me  request  you  off:  our  graver  business 
Frowns  at  this  levity. — Gentle  lords,  let's  part; 
You  see,  we  have  burnt  our  cheeks :  strong  Enobarbe 
Is  weaker  than  the  wine  j  and  mine  own  tongue 
Splits  what  it  speaks :  the  wild  disguise  hath  almost 
Antick'd  us  all.  What  needs  more  words  ?  Good  night.— 
Good  Antony,  your  hand. 

Pom.  I'll  try  you  on  the  shore. 

Ant.  And  shall,  sir :  give's  your  hand. 

Pom.  O,  Antony, 

You  have  my  father's  house, — But  what  ?  we  are  friends : 
Come,  down  into  the  boat. 

Eno.  Take  heed  you  fall  not.— 

{Exeunt  Pom.  C^s.  Ant.  and  Attendants. 
Menas,  I'll  not  on  shore. 

Men.  No,  to  my  cabin. — 

These  drums! — these  trumpets,  flutes!   what! — 
Let  Neptune  hear  we  bid  a  loud  farewell 
To  these  great  fellows :  Sound,  and  be  hang'd,  sound 
out.  [AJiourish  of  trumpets,  with  druTna, 
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Eno.  Ho,  says  'a! — There's  my  cap. 
Men.  Ho! — noble  captain! 

Come.  [^Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  l.-^A  plain  in  Syria. 

Enter  Ventidius,  as  after  conquest,  with  Silius,  and 
other  Romans,  Officers,  and  Soldiers;  the  dead  body  of 
Pacorus  borne  before  him. 

Ven.  Now,  darting  Parthia,  art  thou  struck;  and  now 
Pleas'd  fortune  does  of  Marcus  Crassus'  death 
Make  me  revenger. — Bear  the  king's  son's  body 
Before  our  army: — ^Thy  Pacorus,  Orodes, 
Pays  this  for  Marcus  Crassus. 

Sil.  Noble  Ventidius, 

Whilst  yet  with  Parthian  blood  thy  sword  is  warm. 
The  fugitive  Parthians  follow;  spur  through  Media, 
Mesopotamia,  and  the  shelters  whithei 
The  routed  fly:  so  thy  grand  captain  Antony 
Shall  set  thee  on  triumphant  chariots,  and 
Put  garlands  on  thy  head, 

Ven.  O  Silius,  Silius, 

I  have  done  enough :  A  lower  place,  note  well. 
May  make  too  great  an  act:  For  learn  this,  Silius; 
Better  leave  undone,  than  by  our  deed  acquire 
Too  high  a  fame,  when  him  we  serve's  away. 
Csesar,  and  Antony,  have  ever  won 
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More  in  their  officer,  then  person :  Sossius, 

One  of  my  place  in  Syria,  his  lieutenant, 

For  quick  accumulation  of  renown. 

Which  he  achiev'd  by  th'  minute,  lost  his  favour. 

Who  does  i'th'wars  more  than  his  captain  can. 

Becomes  his  captain's  captain :  and  ambition. 

The  soldier's  virtue,  rather  makes  choice  of  loss. 

Than  gain,  which  darkens  him. 

I  could  do  more  to  do  Antonius  good. 

But  'twould  oflFend  him  j  and  in  his  offence 

Should  my  performance  perish. 

Sil.  Thou  hast,  Ventidius, 

That  without  which  a  soldier,  and  his  sword. 
Grants  scarce  distinction.    Thou  wilt  write  to  Antony  ? 

Ven.  I'll  humbly  signify  what  in  his  name^ 
That  magical  word  of  war,  we  have  effected ; 
How,  with  his  banners,  and  his  well-paid  ranks. 
The  ne'er-yet-beaten  horse  of  Parthia 
Wo  have  jaded  out  o'th' field. 

Sil.  Where  is  he  now? 

Ven.   He  purposeth  to  Athens :   whither  with  what 
haste 
The  weight  we  must  convey  with  us  will  permit. 
We  shall  appear  before  him. — On,  there  j  pass  along. 

lExeunt 

SCENE  II. — ^Rome.     An  ante-chamber  in  Caesar'*  house 
Enter  Agrippa,  and  Enobarbus,  meeting. 

Agr.  What,  are  the  brothers  parted  ? 

Eno.  They  have  despatch'd  with  Pompey,  he  is  gone 
The  other  three  are  sealing.     Octavia  weeps 
To  part  from  Rome:  Csesar  is  aad;  and  Lepidus, 
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Since  Pompey's  feast,  as  Menas  says,  is  troubled 
With  the  green  sickness. 

Agr.  'Tis  a  noble  Lepidus. 

Eno.  A  very  fine  one:  O,  how  he  loves  Caesar! 

j4gr.  Nay,  but  how  dearly  he  adores  Mark  Antony ! 

Eno.  Caesar?   Why,  he's  the  Jupiter  of  men, 

Agr.  What's  Antony?  The  god  of  Jupiter. 

Eno.  Spake  you  of  Caesar?   How?   the  nonpareil! 

j4gr.  O  Antony!  O  thou  Arabian  bird! 

Eno.  Would  you  praise  Caesar,  say, — Caesar  j — go  no 
further, 

Agr.  Indeed,  he  ply'dthembothvnth  excellent  praises. 

Eno.  But  he  loves  Caesar  best  j — ^Yet  he  loves  Antony : 
Ho!    hearts,  tongues,  figures,  scribes,  bards,  poets, 

cannot 
Think,  speak,  cast,  write,  sing,  number,  ho,  his  love 
To  Antony.     But  as  for  Caesar, 
Kneel  down,  kneel  down,  and  wonder. 

Agr.  Both  he  loves. 

Eno.  They  are  his  shards,  and  he  their  beetle.    So, — 

\_Trumpeti, 
This  is  to  horse. — Adieu,  noble  Agrippa. 

Agr.  Good  fortune,  worthy  soldier ;  and  farewell. 

Enter  C^sar,  Antony,  Lepidus,  and  Octavia. 

Ant.  No  further,  sir. 

Ccs.  You  take  from  me  a  great  part  of  myself  j 
Use  me  well  in  it. — Sister,  prove  such  a  wife 
As  my  thoughts  make  thee,  and  as  my  furthest  band 
Shall  pass  on  thy  approof. — Most  noble  Antony, 
Let  not  the  piece  of  virtue,  which  is  set 
Betwixt  us,  as  the  cement  of  our  love. 
To  keep  it  builded,  be  the  ram,  to  batter 
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The  fortress  of  it :  for  better  might  we 

Have  lov'd  without  this  mean,  if  on  both  parts 

This  be  not  cherish'd. 

Ant.  Make  me  not  offended 

In  your  distrust. 

Oes.  I  have  said. 

Ant.  You  shall  not  find. 

Though  you  be  therein  curious,  the  least  cause 
For  what  you  seem  to  fear :  So,  the  gods  keep  you. 
And  make  the  hearts  of  Romans  serve  your  ends ! 
We  will  here  part. 

C(ES.  Farewell,  my  dearest  sister,  fare  thee  well ; 
The  elements  be  kind  to  thee,  and  make 
Thy  spirits  all  of  comfort !  fare  thee  well. 

beta.  My  noble  brother ! — 

Ant.  The  April's  in  her  eyes :  It  is  love's  spring. 
And  these  the  showers  to  bring  it  on. — Be  cheerful. 

Octa.  Sir,  look  well  to  my  husband's  house;  and— 

Cces.  What, 

Octavia  ? 

Oct.         I'll  tell  you  in  your  ear. 

Ant.  Her  tongue  will  not  obey  her  heart,  nor  can 
Her   heart    inform    her   tongue:    the    swan's    down 

feather. 
That  stands  upon  the  swell  at  full  of  tide. 
And  neither  way  inclines. 

Eno.  Will  Caesar  weep  ?  [^side  fo  Agrippa. 

Agr.  He  has  a  cloud  in's  face. 

Eno.     He   were   the    worse   for    that,    were   he  a 
horse ; 
So  is  he,  being  a  man. 

Agr.  Why,  Enobarbus? 

When  Antony  found  Julius  Caesar  dead. 
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He  cried  almost  to  roaring :  and  he  wept. 
When  at  Philippi  he  found  Brutus  slain. 

Eno.  That  year,  indeed,  he  was  troubled  with  a  rheum; 
What  willingly  he  did  confound,  he  wail'd  : 
Believe  it,  till  I  weep  too. 

CcES.  No,  sweet  Octavia, 

You  shall  hear  from  me  still;  the  time  shall  not 
Out-go  my  thinking  on  you. 

Ant.  Come,  sir,  comej 

I'll  wrestle  with  you  in  my  strength  of  love: 
Look,  here  I  have  you ;  thus  I  let  you  go. 
And  give  you  to  the  gods. 

Qes.  Adieu ;  be  happy ! 

Lep.  Let  all  the  number  of  the  stars  give  light 
To  thy  fair  way ! 

Cas.  Farewell,  farewell !  [Kisses  Octavia. 

Jnt.  Farewell ! 

ITrumpets  sound.     Exeunt. 

SCENE  in. — ^Alexandria.      A  room  in  the  palace. 
£«<er  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  Iras,  and  Alexas. 

Cleo.  Where  is  the  fellow? 

Alex.  Half  afeard  to  come. 

Cleo.  Go  to,  go  to : — Come  hither,  sir. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Alex.  Good  majesty, 

Herod  of  Jewry  dare  not  look  upon  you. 
But  when  you  are  well  pleas'd. 

Cleo.  That  Herod's  head 

I'll  have :  But  how  ?  when  Antony  is  gone. 
Through  whom  I  might  command  it. — Come  thou  near. 
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Mess.  Most  gracious  majesty, — 

Cleo.  Didst  th)u  behold 

Octavia  ? 

Mess.       Ay,  dread  queen. 

Cleo.  Where? 

Mess.  Madam,  in  Rome 

I  look'd  her  in  the  face  5  and  saw  her  led 
Between  her  brother  and  Mark  Antony. 

Cleo.  Is  she  as  tall  as  me  ? 

Mess.  She  is  not,  madam. 

Cleo.  Didst  hear  her  speak?  Is  she  shrill-tongu'd, 
or  low? 

Mess.  Madam,  I  heard  her  speak;  she  is  low-voic'd. 

Cleo.    That's   not  so  good: — he   cannot   like   her 
long. 

Char.  Like  her!  Olsis!  'tis  impossible. 

Cleo.    I  think  so,  Charmian:    Dull  of  tongue,  and 
dwarfish ! — 
What  majesty  is  in  her  gait  ?   Remember, 
If  e'er  thou  look'dst  on  majesty. 

Mess.  She  creeps  j 

Her  motion  and  her  station  are  as  one : 
She  shows  a  body  rather  than  a  life; 
A  statue,  than  a  breather. 

Cleo.  Is  this  certain  ? 

Mess.  Or  I  have  no  observance. 

Char.  Three  in  Egypt 

Cannot  make  better  note. 

Cleo.  He's  very  knowing, 

I  do  perceiv't: — There's  nothing  in  her  yet: — 
The  fellow  has  good  judgement. 

Char.  Excellenl. 

Cleo,  Quees  at  her  years,  I  pr'ythee. 
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Mess.  Madam, 

She  was  a  widow, 

Cleo.  Widow? — Charmian,  hark. 

Mess.  And  I  do  think,  she's  thirty. 

Cleo.  Bear'st  thou  her  face  in  mind?  is  it  long,  or  round? 

Mess.  Round  even  to  faultiness. 

Cleo.  For  the  most  part  too. 

They  are  foolish  that  are  so. — Her  hair,  what  colour  ? 

Mess.  Brown,  madam :  And  her  forehead  is  as  low 
As  she  would  wish  it. 

Cleo.  There  is  gold  for  thee. 

Thou  must  not  take  my  former  sharpness  ill: — 
I  will  employ  thee  back  again;  I  find  thee 
Most  fit  for  business:  Go,  make  thee  ready; 
Our  letters  are  prepar'd.  [^Exit  Messenger 

Char.  A  proper  man. 

Cleo.  Indeed,  he  is  so :  I  repent  me  much. 
That  so  I  harry'd  him.     Why,  methinks,  by  him, 
This  creature's  no  such  thing. 

Cnar.  O,  nothing,  madam. 

Cleo.The  man  hath  seen  some  majesty,and  should  know. 

Char.  Hath  he  seen  majesty  ?    Isis  else  defend, 
And  serving  you  so  long ! 

Cleo.  I  have  one  thing  more  to  ask  him  yet,  good 
Charmian : — 
But  'tis  no  matter;  thou  shalt  bring  him  to  me 
Where  I  will  write :  All  may  be  well  enough. 

Char.  I  warrant  you,  madam.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. — Athens.    A  room  in  Antony**  house. 

Enter  Antony  and  Octavia. 
Ant.  Nay,  nay,  Octavia,  not  only  that, — 
That  were  excusable,  that,  and  thousands  more 
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Of  semblable  import, — but  he  hath  wag'd 

New  wars  'gainst  Pompey;  made  his  will,  and  read  it 

To  publick  ear : 

Spoke  scantly  of  me :  when  perforce  he  could  not 

But  pay  me  terms  of  honour,  cold  and  sickly 

He  vented  them  j  most  narrow  measure  lent  me  : 

When  the  best  hint  was  given  him,  he  not  took't. 

Or  did  it  from  his  teeth. 

Oct.  O  my  good  lord. 

Believe  not  all;  or,  if  you  must  believe. 
Stomach  not  all.     A  more  unhappy  lady. 
If  this  division  chance,  ne'er  stood  between. 
Praying  for  both  parts : 
And  the  good  gods  will  mock  me  presently. 
When  I  shall  pray,  Oj  bless  my  lord  and  husband  > 
Undo  that  prayer,  by  ci7ing  out  as  loud, 
O,  bless  my  brother  I    Husband  win,  win  brother. 
Prays,  and  destroys  the  prayer;  no  midway 
'Twixt  these  extremes  at  all. 

Ant.  Gentle  Octavia, 

Let  your  best  love  draw  to  that  point,  which  seeks 
Best  to  preserve  it :  If  I  lose  mine  honour, 
I  lose  myself:  better  I  were  not  yours. 
Than  yours  so  branchless.     But,  as  you  requested. 
Yourself  shall  go  between  us :    The  mean  time,  lady, 
I'll  raise  the  preparation  of  a  war 
Shall  stain  your  brother;  Make  your  soonest  haste; 
So  your  desires  are  yours. 

Oct.  Thanks  to  my  lord. 

The  Jove  of  power  make  me  most  weak,  most  weak. 
Your  reconciler!    Wars 'twixt  you  twain  would  be 
As  if  the  world  should  cleave,  and  that  slain  men 
Should  solder  up  the  rift. 
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Ant.  When  it  appears  to  you  where  this  begins. 
Turn  your  displeasure  that  way;  for  our  faults 
Can  never  be  so  equal,  that  your  love 
Can  equally  move  with  them.     Provide  your  going  j 
Choose  your  own  company,  and  command  what  cost 
Your  heart  has  mind  to.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. — The  same.    Another  room  in  the  same. 
Enter  Enobarbus  and  Eros,  meeting. 

Eno.  How  now,  friend  Eros  ? 

Eros.  There's  strange  news  come,  sir. 

Eno.  What,  man? 

Eros.  Caesar  and  Lepidus  have  made  wars  upon 
Pompey. 

Eno.  This  is  old;  What  is  the  success? 

Eros.  Caesar,  having  made  use  of  him  in  the  wars 
'gainst  Pompey,  presently  denied  him  rivality;  would 
not  let  him  partake  in  the  glory  of  the  action :  and  not 
resting  here,  accuses  him  of  letters  he  had  formerly 
wrote  to  Pompey ;  upon  his  own  appeal,  seizes  him : 
So  the  poor  third  is  up,  till  death  enlarge  his  confine. 

Eno.  Then,  world,  thou  hast  a  pair  of  chaps,  no  more; 
And  throw  between  them  all  the  food  thou  hast, 
They'll  grind  the  one  the  other.     Where's  Antony? 

Eros.  He's  walking  in  the  garden — thus;  and  spurns 
The  rush  that  lies  before  him;  cries,  Fool,  Lepidus  I 
And  threats  the  throat  of  that  his  officer. 
That  murder'd  Pompey. 

Eno.  Our  great  navy's  rigg'd. 

Eros.  For  Italy,  and  Caesar     More,  Domitius) 
My  lord  desires  you  presently :  my  news 
I  might  have  told  hereafter. 
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Eno.  'Twill  be  naught : 

But  let  it  be, — Bring  me  to  Antony. 

Eros.  Come,  sir.  lExeunt 

SCENE  VI. — Rome.    A  room  in  Caesar'*  home. 

Enter  C^sar,  Agrippa,  and  Mcecenas. 

Ctfs.  Contemning Rome,he has  doneallthis:  And  more; 
In  Alexandria, — here's  the  manner  of  it, — 
r  th' market-place,  on  a  tribunal  silver'd, 
Cleopatra  and  himselt  in  chairs  of  gold 
Were  publickly  enthron'd :  at  the  feet,  sat 
Caesarion,  whom  they  call  my  father's  son ; 
And  all  th'  unlawful  issue,  that  their  lust 
Since  then  hath  made  between  them.     Unto  her 
He  gave  the  'stablishment  of  Egypt  j  made  her 
Of  lower  Syria,  Cyprus,  Lydia, 
Absolute  queen, 

Mcec.  This  in  the  publick  eye  ? 

Qss.  I'th* common  show-place,  where  they  exercise, 
His  sons  he  there  proclaim'd.  The  kings  of  kings : 
Great  Media,  Parthia,  and  Armenia, 
He  gave  to  Alexander;  to  Ptolemy  he  assign'd 
Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Phoenicia :  She 
In  the  habiliments  of  the  goddess  Isis 
That  day  appear'd ;  and  oft  before  gave  audience 
As  'tis  reported,  so, 

Mcec.  Let  Rome  be  thus 

Inform'd. 

Agr.  Who,  queasy  with  his  insolence 

Already,  will  their  good  thoughts  call  from  him. 

CtEs.  The  people  know  it;  and  have  now  receiv'd 
His  accusations. 
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Agr.  Whom  does  he  accuse? 

Caes.  Caesar :  and  that,  having  in  Sicily 
Sextus  Pompeius  spoil'd,  we  had  not  rated  him 
His  part  o'  th'  isle :  then  does  he  say,  he  lent  me 
Some  shipping  unrestor'd :  lastly,  he  frets. 
That  Lepidus  of  the  triumvirate 
Should  be  depos'dj  and,  being,  that  we  detain 
All  his  revenue. 

Agr.  Sir,  this  should  be  answer'd. 

Ccts.  'Tis  done  already,  and  the  messenger  gone. 
I  have  told  him,  Lepidus  was  grown  too  cruel j 
That  he  his  high  authority  abus'd. 
And  did  deserve  his  change  j  for  what  I  have  conquer* d, 
I  grant  him  part ;  but  then,  in  his  Armenia, 
And  other  of  his  conquer'd  kingdoms,  I 
Demand  the  like. 

Mcec.  He'll  never  yield  to  that. 

Cos.  Nor  must  not  then  be  yielded  to  in  this. 

Enter  Octavia. 

Oct.  Hail,  Caesar,  and  my  lord !  hail,  most  dear  Cajsar! 

C(ES.  That  ever  I  should  call  thee,  cast-away! 

Oct.  You  have  not  call'd  me  so,  nor  have  you  cause. 

Qes.  Why  have  you  stol'n  upon  us  thus?    You  come 
not 
Like  Caesar's  sister :    The  wife  of  Antony 
Should  have  an  army  for  an  usher,  and 
The  neighs  of  horse  to  tell  of  her  approach. 
Long  ere  she  did  appear  j  the  trees  by  th'way. 
Should  have  borne  menj  and  expectation  fainted. 
Longing  for  what  it  had  not :  nay,  the  dust 
Should  have  ascended  to  the  roof  of  heaven, 
Rais'd  by  your  populous  troops :  But  you  are  come 
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A  market-maid  to  Rome ;  and  have  prevented 
The  osteiit  of  our  love,  which,  left  unshown 
Is  often  left  unlov'd :  we  should  have  met  you 
By  sea,  and  land ;  supplying  every  stage 
With  an  augmented  greeting. 

Oct.  Good  my  lord. 

To  come  thus  was  I  not  constrain'd,  but  did  it 
On  my  free-will.     My  lord,  Mark  Antony, 
Hearing  that  you  prepar'd  for  war,  acquainted 
My  grieved  ear  withal  j  whereon^  I  begg'd 
His  pardon  for  return. 

Cces.  Which  soon  he  granted 

Being  an  obstruct  'tween  his  lust  and  him. 

Oct.  Do  not  say  so,  my  lord, 

C<Es.  I  have  eyes  upon  him 

And  his  affairs  come  to  me  on  the  wind. 
Where  is  he  now? 

Oct.  My  lord,  in  Athens. 

Cces.  No,  my  most  wronged  sister;    Cleopatra 
Hath  nodded  him  to  her.    He  hath  given  his  empire 
Up  to  a  whore;  who  now  are  levying 
The  kings  o'  th'  earth  for  war :    He  hath  assembled 
Bocchus,  the  king  of  Lybia;  Archelaus, 
Of  Cappadocia;    Philadelphos,  king 
Of  Paphlagonia;  the  Thracian  king,  Adallas: 
King  Malchus  of  Arabia;  king  of  Pontj 
Herod  of  Jewry;    Mithridates,  king 
Of  Comagene;    Polemon  and  Amintas, 
The  kings  of  Mede,  and  Lycaonia,  with  a 
More  larger  list  of  scepters. 

Oct.  Ah  me,  most  wretched. 

That  have  my  heart  parted  betwixt  two  friends. 
That  do  afflict  each  other! 

VOL.  X  E 
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Cos.  Welcome  hither : 

Your  letters  did  withhold  our  breaking  forth ; 
Till  we  perceiv'd,  both  how  you  were  wrong  led. 
And  we  in  negligent  danger.     Cheer  your  heart : 
Be  you  not  troubled  with  the  time,  which  drives 
O'er  your  content  these  strong  necessities  j 
But  let  determin'd  things  to  destiny 
Hold  unbewail'd  their  way.     Welcome  to  Rome : 
Nothing  more  dear  to  me.     You  are  abus'd 
Beyond  the  mark  of  thought :  and  the  high  gods. 
To  do  you  justice,  make  them  ministers 
Of  us,  and  those  that  love  you.     Best  of  comfort; 
And  ever  welcome  to  us. 

Jgr.  Welcome,  lady. 

Mcec.  Welcome,  dear  madam. 
Each  heart  in  Rome  does  love  and  pity  you : 
Only  th'  adulterous  Antony,  most  large 
In  his  abominations,  turns  you  ofFj 
And  gives  his  potent  regiment  to  a  trull. 
That  noises  it  against  us. 

Oct.  Is  it  so,  sir? 

CcES.  Most  certain.     Sister,  welcome :  Pray  you. 
Be  ever  known  to  patience :  My  dearest  sister !  {^Exeunt. 

SCENE   VII. — Antony's    camp,   near  the  promontory 
of  Actium. 

Enter  Cleopatra  and  Enobarbus. 

Cleo.  I  will  be  even  with  thee,  doubt  it  not. 
Eno.  But  why,  why,  why? 

Cleo.  Thou  hast  forspoke  my  being  in  these  wars; 
And  say'st,  it  is  not  fit. 

Eno.  Well>  is  it,  is  it? 
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Cleo.  Is't  not?    Denounce  against  us,  why  should 
not  we 
Be  there  in  person  ? 

Eno.  [Jside.']  Well,  I  could  reply : — 
If  we  should  serve  with  horse  and  mares  together. 
The  horse  were  merely  lost  j  the  mares  would  bear 
A  soldier,  and  his  horse. 

Cleo.  What  is't  you  say  ? 

Eno.  Your  presence  needs  must  puzzle  Antonyj 
Take  from  his  heart,  take  from  his  brain,  from  his  time. 
What  should  not  then  be  spar'd.     He  is  already 
Traduc'd  for  levity;  and  'tis  said  in  Rome, 
That  Photinus  an  eunuch,  and  your  maids. 
Manage  this  war. 

Cleo.  Sink  Romej  and  their  tongues  rot. 

That  speak  against  us !    A  charge  we  bear  i'  th'  war. 
And,  as  the  president  of  my  kingdom,  will 
Appear  there  for  a  man.     Speak  not  against  it^ 
I  will  not  stay  behind, 

Eno.  Nay,  I  have  done: 

Here  comes  the  emperor.  , 

Enter  Antony  and  Caniditjs. 

Ant.  Is't  not  strange,  Canidius, 

That  from  Tarentum,  and  Brundusium, 
He  could  so  quickly  cut  the  Ionian  sea. 
And  take  in  Toryne? — You  have  heard  on't,  sweet? 

Cleo.  Celerity  is  never  more  admir'd. 
Than  by  the  negligent. 

Ant.  A  good  rebuke. 

Which  might  have  well  becom'd  the  best  of  men, 
-To  taunt  at  slackness. — Canidius,  we 
Will  fight  with  him  by  sea 
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Cleo.  By  sea !    What  else  ? 

Can.  Why  will  my  lord  do  so  ? 

Ant.  For  he  dares  us  to't 

Eno.  So  hath  my  lord  dar'd  him  to  single  fight. 

Can.  Ay,  and  to  wage  this  battle  at  Pharsalia, 
Where  Cajsar  fought  with  Pompey :    But  these  offers. 
Which  sei-ve  not  for  his  vantage,  he  shakes  off; 
And  so  should  you. 

Eno.  Your  ships  are  not  well  mann'd: 

Your  mariners  are  muleteers,  reapers,  people 
Ingross'd  by  swift  impress  j  in  Caesar's  fleet 
Are  those,  that  often  have  'gainst  Pompey  fought : 
Their  ships  are  yarej  yours,  heavy.     No  disgrace 
Shall  fall  you  for  refusing  him  at  sea. 
Being  prepar'd  for  land. 

j^nt.  By  sea,  by  sea. 

Eno.  Most  worthy  sir,  you  therein  throw  away 
The  absolute  soldiership  you  have  by  land  j 
Distract  your  army,  which  doth  most  consist 
Of  war-mark'd  footmen'j  leave  unexecuted 
Your  own  renowned  knowledge  j  quite  forego 
The  way  which  promises  assurance ;  and 
Give  up  yourself  merely  to  chance  and  hazard. 
From  firm  security. 

Ant.  I'll  fight  at  sea. 

Cleo.  I  have  sixty  sails,  Caesar  none  better. 

Ant.  Our  overplus  of  shipping  will  we  burn; 
And,   with   the    rest    full-mann'd,   from  th'head  of 

Actium 
Beat  the  approaching  Caesar.    But  if  we  fell. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
Wc  then  can  do't  at  land. — ^Thy  business  > 
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Mess.  The  news  is  true,  my  lord  3  he  his  descried  j 
Caesar  has  taken  Toryne. 

jint.  Can  he  be  there  in  person  ?  'tis  impossible ; 
Strange,  that  his  power  should  be, — Canidius, 
Our  nineteen  legions  thou  shalt  hold  by  land. 
And  our  twelve  thousand  horse : — We'll  to  our  ship; 

Enter  a  Soldier. 

Away,  my  Thetis! — How  now,  worthy  soldier? 

Sold.  O  noble  emperor,  do  not  fight  by  sea; 
Trust  not  to  rotten  planks :  Do  you  misdoubt 
This  sword,  and  these  my  wounds  ?  Let  the  Egyptians 
And  the  Phoenicians,  go  a  ducking;  we 
Have  us'd  to  conquer,  standing  on  the  earth. 
And  fighting  foot  to  foot. 

jint.  Well,  well,  away. 

[Exeunt  Antony,  Cleopatra,  and  Enobarbus. 

Sold.  By  Hercules,  I  think,  I  am  i'  th'  right. 

Can.  Soldier,  thou  art :  but  his  whole  action  grows 
Not  in  the  power  on't :  So  our  leader's  led. 
And  we  are  women's  men. 

Sold.  You  keep  by  land 

The  legions  and  the  horse  whole,  do  you  not? 

Can.  Marcus  Octavius,  Marcus  Justeius, 
Publicola,  and  CceUus,  are  for  sea : 
But  we  keep  whole  by  land.    This  speed  of  Caesar's 
Carries  beyond  belief. 

Sold.  While  he  was  yet  in  Rome, 

His  power  went  out  in  such  distractions,  as 
Beguil'd  all  spies. 

Can.  Who's  his  lieutenant,  hear  you? 

Sold.  They  say,  one  Taurus. 

Can.  Well  I  know  the  man. 
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Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  The  emperor  calls  for  Canidius. 
Can.  With  news  the  time's  with  labour  j  and  throes 
forth. 
Each  minute,  some.  ^Exeunt. 

SCENE  VIII.— ^  plain  near  Actium. 
Enter  C^sar,  Taurus,  Officers,  and  others. 

C(ES.  Taurus, — 

Taur.  My  lord. 

Cces.  Strike  not  by  land  j  keep  whole : 

Provoke  not  battle,  till  we  have  done  at  sea. 
Do  not  exceed  the  prescript  of  this  scroll : 
Our  fortune  lies  upon  this  jump.  [^Exeunt. 

Enter  Antony  and  Enobarbus. 

Ant.  Set  we  our  squadrons  on  yon'  side  o'  th'  hill. 
In  eye  of  Csesar's  battle  ?  from  which  place 
We  may  the  number  of  the  ships  behold. 
And  so  prdteed  accordingly.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Canidius,  marching  with  Ais  land  army  one  way 
over  the  stage;  and  Taurus,  the  lieutenant  of  Caesar, 
the  other  way.  After  their  going  in,  is  heard  the  noise 
of  a  sea-fight. 

Alarum.     Re-enter  Enobarbus. 
Eno.  Naught,  naught,  all  naught!  I  can  behold  hO 
longer : 
The  Antoniad,  the  Egyptian  admiral. 
With  all  their  sixty,  fly,  and  turn  the  ruddei*} 
To  see't,  mine  eyes  are  blasted. 
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Enter  Scarus. 

Scar.  Gods,  and  goddesses, 

AH  the  whole  synod  of  them ! 

Eno.  What's  thy  passion? 

Scar.  The  greater  cantle  of  the  world  is  lost 
With  very  ignorance}  we  have  kiss'd  away 
Kingdoms  and  provinces. 

Eno.  How  appears  the  fight? 

Scar.  On  our  side  like  the  token'd  pestilence. 
Where  death  is  sure.     Yon'  ribald-rid  nag  of  Egypt, 
Whom  leprosy  o'ertake!  i'th' midst  o'th' fight, — 
When  vantage  like  a  pair  of  twins  appear'd. 
Both  as  the  same,  or  rather  ours  the  elder, — 
The  brize  upon  her,  like  a  cow  in  June, 
Hoists  sails,  and  flies. 

Eno.  That  I  beheld :  mine  eyeg 

Did  sicken  at  the  sight  on't,  and  could  not 
Endure  a  further  view. 

Scar.  She  once  being  loof  d. 

The  noble  ruin  of  her  magick,  Antony, 
Claps  on  his  sea-wing,  and  like  a  doting  mallard. 
Leaving  the  fight  in  height,  flies  after  her : 
I  never  saw  an  action  of  such  shame  3 
Experience,  manhood,  honour,  ne'er  before 
Did  violate  so  itself. 

Eno.  Alack,  alack! 

Enter  Canidius. 

Can.  Our  fortune  on  the  sea  is  out  of  breath. 
And  sinks  most  lamentably.     Had  our  general 
Been  what  he  knew  himself,  it  had  gone  well : 
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O,  he  has  given  example  for  our  flight. 
Most  grossly,  by  his  own. 

Eno.  Ay,  are  you  thereabouts  >  Why  then,  good  night 
Indeed.  ^Aside. 

Can.  Towards  Peloponnesus  are  they  fled. 

Scar.  'Tis  easy  to't  j  and  there  I  will  attend 
What  further  comes. 

Can.  To  Caesar  will  I  render 

My  legions,  and  my  horse;  six  kings  already 
Show  me  the  way  of  yielding. 

Eno.  I'll  yet  follow 

The  wounded  chance  of  Antony,  though  my  reason 
Sits  in  the  wind  against  me.  *  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IX. — Alexandria.     A  room  in  the  palace. 
Enter  Antony,  and  Attendants, 

Ant.  Hark,  the  land  bids  me  tread  no  more  upon't. 
It  is  asham'd  to  bear  me ! — Friends,  come  hither, 
I  am  so  lated  in  the  world,  that  I 
Have  lost  my  way  for  ever :— I  have  a  ship 
Laden  with  gold ;  take  that,  divide  it  3  fly. 
And  make  your  peace  with  Caesar. 

Att.  Fly !  not  we. 

Ant.  I  have  fled  myself;  and  have  instructed  cowards 
To  run,  and  show  their  shoulders. — Friends,  be  gone; 
I  have  myself  resolv'd  upon  a  course. 
Which  has  no  need  of  you;  be  gone: 
My  treasure's  in  the  harbour,  take  it. — O, 
I  follow 'd  that  I  blush  to  look  upon : 
My  very  hairs  do  mutiny ;  for  the  white 
Reprove  the  brown  for  rashness,  and  they  them 
For  fear  and  doting. — Friends,  be  gone ;  you  shall 
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Have  letters  from  me  to  some  friends,  that  will 
Sweep  your  way  for  you.     Pray  you,  look  not  sad. 
Nor  make  replies  of  loathness :  take  the  hint 
Which  my  despair  proclaims ;  let  that  be  left 
Which  leaves  itself:  to  the  sea  side  straightway: 
I  will  possess  you  of  that  ship  and  treasure. 
Leave  me,  I  pray,  a  little:  'pray  you  now: — 
Nay,  do  so ;  for,  indeed,  I  have  lost  command. 
Therefore  I  pray  you: — I'll  see  you  by  and  by. 

[^Sits  down. 

Enter  Eros,  and  Cleopatra,  led  by  Charmian  and  Iras. 

Eros.  Nay,  gentle  madam,  to  him  : — Comfort  him. 

has.  Do,  most  dear  queen. 

Char.  Do !  Why,  what  else  ? 

Cleo.  Let  me  sit  down.    O  Juno ! 

Ant.  No,  no,  no,  no,  no. 

Eros.  See  you  here,  sir  ? 

Ant.  O  fye,  fye,  fye. 

Char.  Madam, — 

Iras.  Madam  j  O  good  empress ! — 

Eros.  Sir,  sir, — 

Ant.  Yes,  my  lord,  yes ; — He,  at  Philippi,  kept 
His  sword  even  like  a  dancer;  while  I  struck 
The  lean  and  wrinkled  Cassius ;  and  'twas  I, 
That  the  mad  Brutus  ended :  he  alone 
Dealt  on  lieutenantry,  and  no  practice  had 
In  the  brave  squares  of  war :  Yet  now— No  matter. 

Cleo.  Ah,  stand  by. 

Eros.  The  queen,  my  lord,  the  queen. 

Iras.  Go  to  him,  madam,  speak  to  himj 
Hc'is  unqualitied  with  very  shame. 

Cleo.  Well  then, — Sustain  me: — O! 
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Eros.  Most  noble  sir,  arise j  the  queen  approaches; 
Her  head's  declin'd,  and  death  will  seize  her;  but 
Your  comfort  makes  the  rescue. 

Ant.  I  have  offended  reputation; 
A  most  unnoble  swerving, 

Eros.  Sir,  the  queen. 

Ant.  O,  whither  hast  thou  led  me,  Egypt  ?   See, 
How  I  convey  my  shame  out  of  thine  eyes 
By  looking  back  on  what  I  have  left  behind 
'Stroy'd  in  dishonour. 

Cleo.  O  my  lord,  my  lord! 

Forgive  my  fearful  sails !  I  little  thought. 
You  would  have  follow'd. 

Ant.  Egypt,  thou  knew'st  too  well. 

My  heart  was  to  thy  rudder  tied  by  th'  strings. 
And  thou  should'st  tow  me  after:  O'er  my  spirit 
Thy  full  supremacy  thou  knew'st ;  and  that 
Thy  beck  might  from  the  bidding  of  the  gods 
Command  me. 

Cleo.  O,  my  pardon. 

Ant.  Now  I  must 

To  the  young  man  send  humble  treaties,  dodge 
And  palter  in  the  shifts  of  lownessj  who 
With  half  the  bulk  o'th' world  play'd  as  I  pleas'd. 
Making,  and  marring  fortunes.     You  did  know. 
How  much  you  were  my  conqueror;  and  that 
My  sword,  made  weak  by  my  affection,  would 
Obey  it  on  all  cause. 

Cleo.  O  pardon,  pardon. 

Ant.  Fall  not  a  tear,  I  say;  one  of  them  rates 
All  that  is  won  and  lost:  Give  me  a  kiss; 
Even  this  repays  me. — We  sent  our  schoolmaster* 
Is  he  comeback?— Love,  I  am  full  of  lead: — 
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Some  wine,  within  there,  and  our  viands: — Fortune 

knows. 
We  scorn  her  most,  when  most  she  oiFers  blows.  [_Exeunt. 

SCENE  X. — Cajsar's  camp,  in  Egypt. 
Enter  Cjesar,  Dolabella,  Thyreus,  and  others. 

Cess.  Let  him  appear  that's  come  from  Antony. — 
Know  you  him? 

Dol.  Caesar,  'tis  his  schoolmaster: 

An  argument  that  he  is  pluck'd,  when  hither 
He  sends  so  poor  a  pinion  of  his  wing, 
Which  had  superfluous  kings  for  messengers. 
Not  many  moons  gone  by. 

Enter  Euphronius. 

Cas.  Approach,  and  speak. 

Eup.  Such  as  I  am,  I  come  from  Antony : 
I  was  of  late  as  petty  to  his  ends, 
As  is  the  morn-dew  on  the  myrtle  leaf 
To  his  grand  sea. 

CiEs.  Be  it  so ;  Declare  thine  office. 

Eup.  Lord  of  his  fortunes  he  salutes  thee,  and 
Requires  to  live  in  Egypt:  which  not  granted. 
He  lessens  his  requests  j  and  to  thee  sues 
To  let  him  breathe  between  the  heavens  and  earth, 
A  private  man  in  Athens :  This  for  him. 
Next,  Cleopatra  does  confess  thy  greatness  j 
Submits  her  to  thy  might;  and  of  thee  craves 
The  circle  of  the  Ptolemies  for  her  heirs. 
Now  hazarded  to  thy  grace. 

CcEs.  For  Antony, 

I  have  no  ears  to  his  request.    The  queen 
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Of  audience,  nor  desire,  shall  fail ;  so  she 
From  Egypt  drive  her  all-disgraced  friend. 
Or  take  his  life  there :  This  if  she  perform. 
She  shall  not  sue  unheard.     So  to  them  both 

Eup.  Fortune  pursue  thee! 

Qes.  Bring  him  through  the  bands. 

[^Exit  EUPHRONIUS. 

To  try  thy  eloquence,  now  'tis  time :  Despatch  j 
From  Antony  win  Cleopatra:  promise,    [To  Thyreus. 
And  in  our  name,  what  she  requires  j  add  more. 
From  thine  invention,  offers :  women  are  not. 
In  their  best  fortunes,  strong;  but  want  will  perjure 
The  ne'er-touch'd  vestal;  Try  thy  cunning,  Thyreus; 
Make  thine  own  edict  for  thy  pains,  which  we 
Will  answer  as  a  law. 

Thyr.  Caesar,  I  go. 

CtES.  Observe  how  Antony  becomes  his  flaw ; 
And  what  thou  think'st  his  very  action  speaks 
In  every  power  that  moves. 

Thyr.  Caesar,  I  shall.     lExeunt. 

SCENE  XI. — Alexandria.    A  room  in  the  palace. 
Enter  Cleopatra,  Enobarbus,  Charmian,  and  Iras. 

Cleo    What  shall  we  do,  Enobarbus  ? 

Eno  Think,  and  die. 

Cleo.  Is  Antony,  or  we,  in  fault  for  this  ? 

Eno.  Antony  only,  that  would  make  his  will 
Lord  of  his  reason.     What  although  you  fled 
From  that  great  face  of  war,  whose  several  ranges 
Frighted  each  other?  why  should  he  follow? 
The  itch  of  his  affection  should  not  then 
Have  nick'd  his  captainship;  at  such  a  point. 
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When  half  to  half  the  world  oppos'd,  he  being 
The  mered  question :  'Twas  a  shame  no  less 
Than  was  his  loss,  to  course  your  flying  flags. 
And  leave  his  navy  gazing. 

Cleo.  Pr'ythee,  peace. 

Enter  Antony,  with  Euphronius 

Ant.  Is  this  his  answer  ? 

Eup.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ant.  The  queen 

Shall  then  have  courtesy,  so  she  will  yield 
Us  up. 

Ewp.  He  says  so. 

Ant.  Let  her  know  it. — 

To  the  boy  Caesar  send  this  grizled  head. 
And  he  will  fill  thy  wishes  to  the  brim 
With  principalities. 

Cleo.  That  head,  my  lord  ? 

Ant.  To  him  again ;  Tell  him,  he  wears  the  rose 
Of  youth  upon  him ;  from  which,  the  world  should  note 
Something  particular :  his  coin,  ships,  legions. 
May  be  a  coward's ;  whose  ministers  would  prevail 
Under  the  service  of  a  child,  as  soon 
As  i'th' command  of  Caesar:  I  dare  him  therefore 
To  lay  his  gay  comparisons  apart. 
And  answer  me  declin'd,  sword  against  sword. 
Ourselves  alone :  I'll  write  it  j  follow  me. 

[Exeunt  Antony  and  Euphronius 

Eno.  Yes,  like  enough,  high-battled  Caesar  will 
Unstate  his  happiness,  and  be  stag'd  to  th'  show. 
Against  a  sworder. — I  see,  men's  judgements  are 
A  parcel  of  their  fortunes  j  and  things  outward 
Do  draw  the  inward  quality  after  them. 
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To  suffer  all  alike.     That  he  should  dream. 
Knowing  all  measures,  the  full  Caesar  will 
Answer  his  emptiness  ! — Caesar,  thou  hast  subdu'd 
His  judgement  too. 

Enter  an  Attendant. 

Att.  A  messenger  from  Caesar. 

Cleo.  What,  no  more  ceremony  ? — See,  my  women ! — 
Against  the  blown  rose  may  they  stop  their  nose. 
That  kneel'd  unto  the  buds. — Admit  him,  sir. 

Eno.  Mine  honesty,  and  I,  begin  to  square.     [^Aside. 
The  loyalty,  well  held  to  fools,  does  make 
Our  faith  mere  folly: — Yet,  he,  that  can  endure 
To  follow  with  allegiance  a  fallen  lord. 
Does  conquer  him  that  did  his  master  conquer. 
And  earns  a  place  i'  th'  story. 

Enter  Thyreus. 

Cleo.  Caesar's  will? 

Thyr.  Hear  it  apart. 

Cleo.  None  but  friends;  say  boldly. 

TVi^r.  So,  haply,  are  they  friends  to  Antony. 

Eno.  He  needs  as  many,  sir,  as  Caesar  has; 
Or  needs  not  us.     If  Caesar  please,  our  master 
Will  leap  to  be  his  friend:    For  us,  you  know. 
Whose  he  isy  we  are;  aod  that's,  Caesar's. 

Thyr.  So.— 

Thus  then,  thou  most  renown'd;    Caesar  entreats. 
Not  to  consider  in  what  case  thou  stand'st. 
Further  than  he  is  Caesar. 

Cleo.  Go  on:    Right  royal. 

*rhyr.  He  knows,  that  you  embrace  not  Antony 
As  you  did  love,  but  as  you  fear'd  him. 
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Cleo.  O! 

Thijr.  The  scars  upon  your  honour,  therefore,  he 
Does  pity,  as  constrained  blemishes. 
Not  as  deserv'd. 

Cleo.  He  is  a  god,  and  knows 

What  is  most  right :    Mine  honour  was  not  yielded. 
But  conquer'd  merely. 

Eno.  To  be  sure  of  that,        [^Aside, 

I  will  ask  Antony. — Sir,  sir,  thou'rt  so  leaky. 
That  we  must  leave  thee  to  thy  sinking,  for 
Thy  dearest  quit  thee.  [Exit  Enobarbus. 

Thyr.  Shall  I  say  to  Caesar 

What  you  require  of  him  ?  for  he  partly  begs 
To  be  desir'd  to  give.     It  much  would  please  him. 
That  of  his  fortunes  you  should  make  a  staff 
To  lean  upon :  but  it  would  warm  his  spirits. 
To  hear  from  me  you  had  left  Antony, 
And  put  yourself  under  his  shrowd. 
The  universal  landlord. 

Cleo.  What's  your  name  ? 

Thyr.  My  name  is  Thyreus. 

deo.  Most  kind  messenger. 

Say  to  great  Caesar  this.  In  disputation 
I  kiss  his  conqu'ring  hand:  tell  him,  I  am  promp 
To  lay  my  crown  at  his  feet,  and  there  to  kneel- 
Tell  him,  from  his  all-obeying  breath  I  hear 
The  doom  of  Egypt. 

Thyr.  'Tis  your  noblest  course. 

Wisdom  and  fortune  combating  together. 
If  that  the  former  dare  but  what  it  can. 
No  chance  may  shake  it.     Give  me  grace  to  lay    ^ 
My  duty  on  your  hand. 

Cleo,  Your  Caesar's  father 
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Oft,  when  he  hath  mus'd  of  taking  kingdoms  in, 
Bestow'd  his  lips  on  that  unworthy  place. 
As  it  rain'd  kisses. 

Re-enter  Antony  and  Enobarbus. 

Ant.  Favours,  by  Jove  that  thunders  !— 

What  art  thou,  fellow  ? 

Thyr.  One,  that  but  performs 

The  bidding  of  the  dullest  man,  and  worthiest 
To  have  command  obey'd. 

Eno.  You  will  be  whipp'd. 

Ant,  Approach,  there: — Ay,  you  kite! — Now  gods 
and  devils ! 
Authority  melts  from  me :   Of  late,  when  I  cry'd,  ho ! 
Like  boys  unto  a  muss,  kings  would  start  forth. 
And  cry.  Your  will?    Have  you  no  ears?    I  am 

Enter  Attendants. 

Antony  yet.     Take  hence  this  Jack,  and  whip  him. 

Eno.  'Tis  better  playing  with  a  lion's  whelp. 
Than  with  an  old  one  dying. 

Ant.  Moon  and  stars! 

Whip  him: — Were't  twenty  of  the  greatest  tributaries 
That  do  acknowledge  Ceesar,  should  I  find  them 
So  saucy  with  the  hand  of  she  here,  (What's  her  name. 
Since  she  was  Cleopatra?) — Whip  him,  fellows. 
Till,  like  a  boy,  you  see  him  cringe  his  face. 
And  whine  aloud  for  mercy :    Take  him  hence. 

Thyr.  Mark  Antony, — 

Ant.  Tug  him  away:  being  whipp'd. 

Bring  him  again : — This  Jack  of  Caesar's  shall 
Bear  us  an  errand  to  him. — 

[Exeunt  Attend,  with  Thyrsus. 
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You  were  half  blasted  ere  I  knew  you: — Ha! 
Have  I  my  pillow  left  unpress'd  in  Rome, 
Forborne  the  getting  of  a  lawful  race. 
And  by  a  gem  of  women,  to  be  abus'd 
By  one  that  looks  on  feeders  ? 

Cleo.  Good  my  lord, — 

Ant.  You  have  been  a  boggier  ever: — 
But  when  we  in  our  viciousness  grow  hard, 
(O  misery  on't!)  the  wise  gods  seel  our  eyes; 
In  our  own  filth  drop  our  clear  judgements;  make  ua 
Adore  our  errors ;  laugh  at  us,  while  we  strut 
To  our  confusion. 

Cleo.  O,  is  it  come  to  this? 

Ant.  I  found  you  as  a  morsel,  cold  upon 
Dead  Caesar's  trencher :  nay,  you  were  a  fragment 
Of  Cneius  Pompey's  j  besides  what  hotter  hours, 
Unregister'd  in  vulgar  fame,  you  have 
Luxuriously  pick'd  out : — For,  I  am  sure. 
Though  you  can  guess  what  temperance  should  be. 
You  know  not  what  it  is. 

Cleo.  Wherefore  is  this  ? 

Ant.  To  let  a  fellow  that  will  take  rewards. 
And  say,  God  quit  you !  be  familiar  with 
My  playfellow,  your  hand;  this  kingly  seal. 
And  plighter  of  high  hearts! — O,  that  I  were 
Upon  the  hill  of  Basan,  to  outroar 
The  horned  herd!  for  I  have  savage  cause } 
And  to  proclaim  it  civilly,  were  like 
A  halter'd  neck,  which  does  the  hangman  thank 
For  being  yare  about  him. — Is  he  whipp'd? 

Re-enter  Attendants,  with  Thyreu». 
lAtt.  Soundly,  my  lord.  , 

VOL.  X  F 
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Ant.  Cry'd  he  ?   and  begg'd  he  pardon  ? 

1  Jtt.  He  did  ask  favour. 

Ant.  If  that  thy  father  live,  let  him  repent 
Thou  wast  not  made  his  daughter;   and  be  thou  sorry 
To  follovr  Caesar  in  his  triumph,  since 
Thou  hast  been  whipp'd  for  following  him :  henceforth, 
The  white  hand  of  a  lady  fever  thee. 
Shake  thou  to  look  on't, — Get  thee  back  to  Caesar, 
Tell  him  thy  entertainment :  Look,  thou  say. 
He  naakes  me  angry  with  him :  for  he  seems 
Proud  and  disdainful;  harping  on  what  I  am; 
Not  what  he  knew  I  was:  He  makes  me  angry; 
And  at  this  time  most  easy  'tis  to  do't; 
When  my  good  stars,  that  were  my  former  guides. 
Have  empty  left  their  orbs,  and  shot  their  fires 
Into  th'abism  of  hell.     If  he  mislike 
My  speech,  and  what  is  done;  tell  him,  he  ha» 
Hipparchus,  my  enfranchis'd  bondman,  whom 
He  may  at  pleasure  whip,  or  hang,  or  torture. 
As  he  shall  like,  to  quit  me:  Urge  it  thou: 
Hence,  with  thy  stripes,  begone.  [Exit  Thyreui. 

Cleo.  Have  you  done  yet  ? 

Ant.  .  Alack,  our  terrene  moon 

Is  now  eclips'd ;  and  it  portends  alone 
The  fall  of  Antony! 

Cleo.  I  must  stay  his  time. 

Ant.  To  flatter  Caesar,  would  you  mingle  eyeu 
With  one  that  ties  his  points? 

Cleo.  Not  know  me  yet  ? 

Ant.  Cold-hearted  toward  me? 

Cleo.  Ah,  dear,  if  I  be  so. 

From  my  cold  heart  let  heaven  engender  hail, 
And  poison  it  in  the  source j  and  the  first  stone 
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Drop  in  my  neck :  as  it  determines,  so 
Dissolve  my  life!     The  n'Jxt  Caesarion  smite! 
Till,  by  degrees,  the  memory  of  my  womb. 
Together  with  my  brave  Egyptians  all. 
By  the  discandying  of  this  pelleted  storm. 
Lie  graveless ;  till  the  flies  and  gnats  of  Nile 
Have  buried  them  for  prey ! 

Ant.  I  am  satisfied. 

Caesar  sits  down  in  Alexandria  j  where 
I  will  oppose  his  fate.     Our  force  by  land 
Hath  nobly  heldj  our  sever'd  navy  too 
Have  knit  again,  and  fleet,  threat' ning  most  sea-like. 
Where  hast  thou  been,  my  heart  ? — Dost  thou  hear, lady? 
If  from  the  field  I  shall  return  once  more 
To  kiss  these  lips,  I  will  appear  in  blood ; 
I  and  my  sword  will  earn  our  chronicle; 
There  is  hope  in  it  yet, 

Cleo.  That's  my  brave  lord ! 

Jnt.  I  will  be  treble-sinew'd,  hearted,  breath'd. 
And  fight  maliciously :  for  when  mine  hours 
Were  nice  and  lucky,  men  did  ransome  lives 
Of  me  for  jests;  but  now,  I'll  set  my  teeth. 
And  send  to  darkness  all  that  stop  me. — Come, 
Let's  have  one  other  gaudy  night :  call  to  me 
All  my  sad  captains,  fill  our  bowls 3  once  more 
Let's  mock  the  midnight  bell. 

Cleo.  It  is  my  birth-day: 

I  had  thought,  to  have  held  it  poor;  but,  since  my  lord 
Is  Antony  again,  I  will  be  Cleopatra. 

Ant.  We'll  yet  do  well. 

Cleo.  Call  all  his  noble  captains  to  my  lord. 

Ant.  Do  so,  we'll  speak  to  them ;  and  to-night  I'll  force 
The  wine  peep  thro' their  scars. — Come  on,  my  queen; 
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There's  sap  in't  yet.     The  next  time  I  do  fight, 
I'll  make  death  love  mej  for  I  will  contend 
Even  with  his  pestilent  scythe, 

\_Exeunt  Antony,  Cleopatra,  and  Attendants. 
Eno.  Now  he'll  out-stare  the  lightning.   To  be  furious. 
Is,  to  be  flighted  out  of  fear :  and  in  that  mood. 
The  dove  will  peck  the  estridge ;  and  I  see  still, 
A  diminution  in  our  captain's  brain 
Restores  his  heart :  When  valour  preys  on  reason. 
It  eats  the  sword  it  fights  with.     I  will  seek 
Some  way  to  leave  him.  {Exit. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. — Caesar's  camp  at  Alexandria. 

Enter  Cjesar,  reading  a  letter;  Agrippa,  Mgecbnas, 
and  others. 

Cees.  He  calls  me  boy;  and  chides,  as  he  had  power 
To  beat  me  out  of  Egypt :  my  messenger 
He  hath  whipp'd  with  rods ;  dare,  me  to  personal  combat, 
Caesar  to  Antony :  Let  the  old  ruffian  know, 
I  have  many  other  ways  to  diej  mean  time. 
Laugh  at  his  challenge. 

Moec.  Caesar  must  think. 

When  one  so  great  begins  to  rage,  he's  hunted 
Even  to  falling.     Give  him  no  breath,  but  now 
Make  boot  of  his  distraction :  Never  anger 
Made  good  guard  j^^r  itself. 
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CcES.  Let  our  best  heads 

Know,  that  to-morrow  the  last  of  many  battles 
We  mean  to  fight  :■ — Within  our  files  there  are 
Of  those  that  serv'd  Mark  Antony  but  late. 
Enough  to  fetch  him  in.     See  it  be  done ; 
And  feast  the  army:  we  have  store  to  do't. 
And  they  have  earn'd  the  waste.   Poor  Antony !    lExeunt. 

SCENE  n. — ^Alexandria.     A  room  in  the  palace. 

Enter  Antony,   Cleopatra,  Enobarbus,  Charmian, 
Iras,  Alexas,  and  others. 

Ant.  He  will  not  fight  with  me,  Domitius. 

Eno.  No. 

Ant.  Why  should  he  not  ? 

Eno.    He   thinks,    being    twenty  times    of   better 
fortune. 
He  is  twenty  men  to  one. 

Ant.  To-morrow,  soldier. 

By  sea  and  land  I'll  fight :  or  I  will  live. 
Or  bathe  my  dying  honour  in  the  blood 
Shall  make  it  live  again.     Woo't  thou  fight  well  ? 

Eno.  I'll  strike;  and  cry.  Take  all. 

Ant.  Well  said  5  come  on. — 

Call  forth  my  household  servants ;  let's  to-night 

Enter  Servants. 

Be  bounteous  at  our  meal. — Give  me  thy  hand. 
Thou  hast  been  rightly  honest; — so  hast  thou; — 
And  thou, — and  -thou, — and  thou : — you  have  serv'd 

me  well. 
And  kings  have  been  your  fellows. 

Cleo.  What  means  this? 
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Eno.    'Tis  one  of  those  odd  tricks^  which  sorrow 
shoots  [Aside. 

Out  of  the  mind. 

Ant.  And  thou  art  honest  too. 

I  wish,  I  could  be  made  so  many  men ; 
And  all  of  you  clapp'd  up  together  in 
An  Antony;  that  I  might  do  you  service. 
So  good  as  you  have  done, 

Serv.  The  gods  forbid ! 

Ant.  Well,  my  good  fellows,  wait  on  me  to-night ; 
Scant  not  my  cups;  and  make  as  much  of  me. 
As  when  mine  empire  was  your  fellow  too, 
A.nd  suffer'd  my  command. 

Cleo.  What  does  he  mean? 

Eno.  To  make  his  followers  weep. 

Ant.  Tend  me  to-night  j 

May  be,  it  is  the  period  of  your  duty : 
Haply,  you  shall  not  see  me  more;  or  if, 
A  mangled  shadow :  perchance,  to-morrow 
You'll  serve  another  master.     I  look  on  you, 
As  one  that  takes  his  leave.     Mine  honest  friends, 
I  turn  you  not  away;  but,  like  a  master 
Married  to  your  good  service,  stay  till  death : 
Tend  me  to-night  two  hours,  I  ask  no  more. 
And  the  gods  yield  you  for't ! 

Eno.  What  mean  you,  sir. 

To  give  them  this  discomfort?   Look,  they  weep; 
And  I,  an  ass,  am  onion-ey'd;  for  shame. 
Transform  us  not  to  women. 

Ant.  Ho,  ho,  ho! 

Now  the  witch  take  me,  if  I  meant  it  thus ! 
Grace  grow  where  those  drops  fall !    My  hearty  friends 
You  take  me  in  too  dolorous  a  sense : 
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I  spake  to  you  for  your  comfort :  did  desire  you 
To  burn  this  night  with  torches :  Know,  my  hearts, 
I  hope  well  of  to-morrow;  and  will  lead  you. 
Where  rather  I'll  expect  victorious  life. 
Than  death  and  honour.     Let's  to  supper  j  come. 
And  drown  consideration,  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  in, — The  same.     Before  the  palace. 
Enter  two  Soldiers,  to  their  guard. 

1  Sold.    Brother,   good   night:    to-morrow  is   the 

day, 

2  Sold.  It  will  determine  one  way :  fare  you  well. 
Heard  you  of  nothing  strange  about  the  streets  ? 

1  Sold.  Nothing :  What  news  ? 

2  Sold.  Belike,  'tis  but  a  rumour  i 
Good  night  to  you. 

1  Sold.  Well,  sir,  good  night. 

Enter  two  other  Soldiers. 

2  Sold.  Soldiers, 
Have  careful  watch. 

3  Sold.  And  you :  Good  night,  good  night. 

[The  first  two  place  themselves  at  their  posts. 

4  Sold.  Here  we :   [They  take  their  posts.']   and  if  to- 

morrow 
Our  navy  thrive,  I  have  an  absolute  hope 
Our  landmen  will  stand  up. 

3  Sold.  'Tis  a  brave  araiy. 

And  full  of  purpose.  [Mnsick  of  hautboys  under  the  stage, 

4  Sold.  Peace,  what  noise  ? 

1  Sold.  List,  list! 

2  Sold.  Hark! 
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1  Sold.  Musick  i'th'air. 

3  Sold.  Under  the  earth. 

4  Sold.  It  signs  well, 
Does't  not? 

3  Sold.         No. 

1  Sold.  Peace,  I  say.  What  should  this  mean? 

2  Sold.  'Tis  the  god  Hercules,  whom  Antony  lov'd. 
Now  leaves  him. 

1  Sold.  Walk  5  let's  see  if  other  watchmen 
Do  hear  what  we  do.         [Thei/  advance  to  another  post 

2  Sold.  How  now,  masters  ? 

Sold.  How  now  ? 

How  now  ?  do  you  hear  this  ?  [Several  speaking  together. 
1  Sold.  Ay;  Is't  not  strange? 

3  Sold.  Do  you  hear,  masters  ?   do  you  hear  ? 

1  Sold.  Follow  the  noise  so  far  as  we  have  quarter-, 
Let's  see  how't  will  give  oflF. 

Sold,   [Several  speaking.}  Content :  'Tis  strange. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. — The  same.    A  room  in  the  palace. 

Enter  AsTOtfY,  and  Cleopatra;  Charmian,  and  others, 
attending. 

Ant.  Eros !  mine  armour,  Eros ! 
Cleo.  Sleep  a  little. 

Ant.   No,  my  chuck. — Eros,  come;    mine  armour, 
Eros! 

Enter  Ekos,  with  armour. 

Come,  my  good  fellow,  put  thine  iron  on :— - 
If  fortune  be  not  ours  to-day,  it  is 
Because  we  brave  her. — Come. 
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Cleo.  Nay,  I'll  help  too. 

What's  this  for? 

Ant.  Ah,  let  be,  let  be !  thou  art 

The  armourer  of  my  heart: — False,  false j  this,  this. 

Cleo.  Sooth,  la,  I'll  help :  Thus  it  must  be. 

Jnt.  Well,  well  J 

We  shall  thrive  now. — Seest  thou,  my  good  fellow? 
Go,  put  on  thy  defences, 

Eros.  Briefly,  sir. 

Cleo.  Is  not  this  buckled  well  ? 

Ant.  Rarely,  rarely: 

He  that  unbuckles  this,  till  we  do  please 
To  doflTt  for  our  repose,  shall  hear  a  storm. — 
Thou  fumblest,  Erosj  and  my  queen's  a  squire 
More  tight  at  this,  than  thou :  Despatch. — O  love. 
That  thou  could'st  see  my  wars  to-day,  and  knew'st 
The  royal  occupation !  thou  should'st  see 

Enter  an  Officer,  armed. 

A  workman  in't. — Good  morrow  to  thee;  welcome: 
Thou  look'st  like  him  that  knows  a  warlike  charge: 
To  business  that  we  love,  we  rise  betime. 
And  go  to  it  with  delight. 

1  Off.  A  thousand,  sir. 
Early  though  it  be,  have  on  their  riveted  trim, 
And  at  the  port  expect  you. 

[Shout.     Trumpets.     Flourish, 

Enter  other  Officers,  and  Soldiers. 

2  Off.  The  morn  is  fair. — Good  mon'ow,  general. 
All.  Good  morrow,  general. 

Ant.  'Tis  well  blown,  lads. 

This  morning,  like  the  spirit  of  a  youth 
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That  means  to  be  of  note,  begins  betimes. — 
So,  so ;  come,  give  me  that :  this  way ;  well  said. 
Fare  thee  well,  dame,  whate'er  becomes  of  me : 
This  is  a  soldier's  kiss :  rebukable,  ^Kisses  her. 

And  worthy  shameful  check  it  were,  to  stand 
On  more  mechanick  compliment ;  I'll  leave  thee 
Now,  like  a  man  of  steel. — You,  that  will  fight. 
Follow  me  close  j  I'll  bring  you  to't. — Adieu. 

[Exeunt  Antony,  Eros,  Officers,  and  Soldiers. 

Char.  Please  you,  retire  to  your  chamber  ? 

Cleo.  Lead  me. 

He  goes  forth  gallantly.     That  he  and  Caesar  might 
Determine  this  great  war  in  single  fight ! 
I'hen,  Antony, — But  now, — Well,  on.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. — Antony's  camp  near  Alexandria. 

Trumpets  sound.     Enter  Antony  and  Erosj   a  Soldier 
meeting  them. 

Sold.  The  gods  make  this  a  happy  day  to  Antony ! 

Ant.    'Would,  thou  and  those  thy  scars  had  once 
prevail'd 
To  make  me  fight  at  land ! 

Sold.  Had'st  thou  done  so. 

The  kings  that  have  revolted,  and  the  soldier 
That  has  this  morning  left  thee,  would  have  still 
FoUow'd  thy  heels. 

Ant.  Who's  gone  this  morning? 

Sold.  Who  J 

One  ever  near  thee :  Call  for  Enobarbus, 
He  shall  not  hear  thee;  or  from  Csesar's  camp 
Say,  /  aw  none  of  thine. 

Ant.  What  say'st  thou? 
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Sold.  Sir, 

He  is  witii  Caesar. 

Eros.  Sir,  his  chests  and  treasure 

He  has  not  with  him. 

Ant.  Is  he  gone  ? 

Sold.  Most  certain. 

Ant.  Go,  Eros,  send  his  treasure  after  5  do  itj 
Detain  no  jot,  I  charge  thee :  write  to  him 
(I  will  subscribe)  gentle  adieus,  and  greetings : 
Say,  that  I  wish  he  never  find  more  cause 
To  change  a  master. — O,  my  fortunes  have 
Corrupted  honest  men : — Eros,  despatch.  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI. — Caesar's  camp  before  Alexandria. 

Flourish.    Enter  Cjesar,  with  Agrippa,  Enobarbus,  and 
others. 

CcEs.  Go  forth,  Agrippa,  and  begin  the  fight: 
Our  will  is,  Antony  be  took  alive  3 
Make  it  so  known. 

Agr.  Caesar,  I  shall.  [Exit  Agrippa. 

Oes.  The  time  of  universal  peace  is  near : 
Prove  this  a  prosperous  day,  the  three-nook'd  world 
Shall  bear  the  olive  freely. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Antony 

Is  come  into  the  field. 

Cues.  Go,  charge  Agrippa  ^ 

Plant  those  that  have  revolted  in  the  van. 
That  Antony  may  seem  to  spend  his  fury 
Upon  himself.  [Exeunt  Cjesar  and  hit  tram, 

Eno.  Alexas  did  revolt  j  and  went  to  Jewry, 
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On  affairs  of  Antony;  there  did  persuade 
Great  Herod  to  incline  himself  to  Caesar, 
And  leave  his  master  Antony:  for  this  pains, 
Caesar  hath  hang'd  him.     Canidius,  and  the  rest 
That  fell  away,  have  entertainment,  but 
No  honourable  trust.     I  have  done  ill; 
Of  which  I  do  accuse  myself  so  sorely. 
That  I  will  joy  no  more. 

Enter  a  Soldier  of  Caesar's. 

Sold.  Enobarbus,  Antony 

Hath  after  thee  sent  all  thy  treasure,  with 
His  bounty  overplus :  The  messenger 
Came  on  my  guard ;  and  at  thy  tent  is  now. 
Unloading  of  his  mules. 

Eno.  I  give  it  you. 

Soli.  Mock  me  not,  Enobarbus 

I  tell  you  true :  Best  that  you  saf 'd  the  bringer 
Out  of  the  host;  I  must  attend  mine  office. 
Or  would  have  done't  myself.     Your  emperor 
Continues  still  a  Jove.  [^Exit  Scidier. 

Eno.  I  am  alone  the  villain  of  the  earth. 
And  feel  I  am  so  most.     O  Antony, 
Thou  mine  of  bounty,  how  would  st  thou  have  paid 
My  better  service,  when  my  turpitude 
Thou  dost  so  crown  with  gold!    This  blows  my  heart: 
If  swift  thought  break  it  not,  a  swifter  mean 
Shall  outstrike  thought:  but  thought  willdo't,  I  feel. 
I  fight  against  thee ! — No :  I  will  go  seek 
Some  ditch,  wherein  to  die;  the  foul'st  best  fita 
My  latter  part  of  life.  [£«'<. 
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SCENE  VII. — Field  of  battle  between  the  camps. 
Alarum.  Drums  and  trumpets.  Enter  Agrippa,  and  others. 

Agr.  Retire,  we  have  engag'd  ourselves  too  far : 
Caesar  himself  has  work,  and  our  oppression 
Exceeds  what  we  expected.  [Exeunt. 

Alarum,.     Enter  Antony  and  Scarus,  wounded. 

Scar.  O  my  brave  emperor,  this  is  fought  indeed ! 
Had  we  done  so  at  first,  we  had  driven  them  home 
With  clouts  about  their  heads. 

Ant.  Thou  bleed'st  apace. 

Scar.  I  had  a  wound  here  that  was  like  a  T, 
But  now  'tis  made  an  H, 

Ant.  They  do  retire. 

Scar.  We'll  beat  'em  into  bench-holes  3  I  have  yet 
Room  for  six  scotches  more. 

Enter  Eros. 

Eros.  They  are  beaten,  sir  J  and  our  advantage  serves 
For  a  fair  victory. 

Scar.  Let  us  score  their  backs. 

And  snatch  'em  up,  as  we  take  hares,  behind ; 
'Tis  sport  to  maul  a  runner. 

Ant.  I  will  reward  thee 

Once  for  thy  spritely  comfort,  and  ten-fold 
For  thy  good  valour.     Come  thee  on. 

Scar.  I'll  halt  after.    lExeunt. 
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SCENE  \ III.— Under  the  walls  of  Alexandria. 

Alarum.    Enter  Antony,  marching:  Scarus,  and  Forces. 

Ant.  We  have  beat  him  to  his  camp  j  Run  one  before. 
And  let  the  queen  know  of  our  guests. — To-morrow, 
Before  the  sun  shall  see  us,  we'll  spill  the  blood 
That  has  to-day  escap'd.     I  thank  you  all ; 
For  doughty-handed  are  you ;  and  have  fought 
Not  as  you  serv'd  the  cause,  but  as  it  had  been 
Each  man's  like  niinej  you  have  shown  all  Hectors, 
Enter  the  city,  clip  your  wives,  your  friends. 
Tell  them  your  feats  j  whilst  they  with  joyful  tears 
Wash  the  congealment  from  your  wounds,  and  kiss 
The  honour'd  gashes  whole. — Give  me  thy  hand; 

{To  SCARUI. 

Enter  Cleopatra,  attended. 

To  this  great  fairy  I'll  commend  thy  acts. 
Make  her  thanks  bless  thee. — O  thou  day  o'  th'  world. 
Chain  mine  arm'd  neck;  leap  thou,  attire  and  all. 
Through  proof  of  harness  to  my  heart,  and  there 
Ride  on  the  pants  triumphing. 

Cleo.  Lord  of  lords ! 

O  infinite  virtue !  com'st  thou  smiling  from 
The  world's  great  snare  uncaught  ? 

Ant.  My  nightingale. 

We  have  beat  them  to  their  beds.    What,  girl?  though 

grey 
Do  something  mingle  with  our  brown ;  yet  have  we 
A  brain  that  nourishes  our  nerves,  and  can 
Get  goal  for  goal  of  youth.     Behold  this  man; 
Commend  unto  hii  lips  thy  favouring  hand;--* 
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Kiss  it,  my  warrior: — He  hath  fought  to-day. 

As  if  a  god,  in  hate  of  mankind,  had 

Destroy'd  in  such  a  shape. 

Cleo.  I'll  give  thee,  friend. 

An  armour  all  of  gold ;  it  was  a  king's. 
Ant.  He  has  deserv'd  it,  were  it  carbuncled 

Like  holy  Phoebus'  car. — Give  me  thy  hand ; 

Through  Alexandria  make  a  jolly  march ; 

Bear    our    hack'd   targets  like  the  men    that    owe 
them: 

Had  our  great  palace  the  capacity 

To  camp  this  host,  we  all  would  sup  together; 

And  drink  carouses  to  the  next  day's  fate. 

Which  promises  royal  peril. — Trumpeters, 

With  brazen  din  blast  you  the  city's  ear; 

Make  mingle  with  our  rattling  tabourines; 

That  heaven  and  earth  may  strike  their  sounds   to- 
gether. 

Applauding  our  approach.  lExeunt. 

SCENE  IX. — Caesar's  camp. 
Sentinels  on  their  post.    Enter  Enobarbus. 

1  Sold.  If  we  be  not  reliev'd  within  this  liour, 
We  must  return  to  th' court  of  guard:  The  night 
Is  shiny ;  and,  they  say,  we  shall  embattle 

By  the  second  hour  i'  th'  morn. 

2  Sold.  This  last  day  was 
A  shrewd  one  to  us. 

Eno.  O,  bear  me  witness,  night, — 

3  Sold.  What  man  is  this  ? 

2  Sold.  Stand  close,  and  list  to  him. 

Eno.  Be  witness  to  me,  O  thou  blessed  moon. 
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When  men  revolted  shall  upon  record 
Bear  hateful  memory,  poor  Enobarbus  did 
Before  thy  face  repent! — 

1  Sold.  Enobarbus! 

3  Sold.  Peace; 

Hark  further. 

Eno.  O  sovereign  mistress  of  true  melancholy. 
The  poisonous  damp  of  night  disponge  upon  me; 
That  life,  a  very  rebel  to  my  will. 
May  hang  no  longer  on  me:  Throw  my  heart 
Against  the  flint  and  hardness  of  my  fault ; 
Which,  being  dried  with  grief,  will  break  to  powder. 
And  finish  all  foul  thoughts.     O  Antony, 
Nobler  than  my  revolt  is  infamous. 
Forgive  me  in  thine  own  particular; 
But  let  the  world  rank  me  in  register 
A  master-leaver,  and  a  fugitive : 
O  Antony!  O  Antony!  [Diet, 

2  Sold.  Let's  speak 
To  him. 

1  Sold.  Let's  hear  him,  for  the  things  he  speaks 
May  concern  Caesar, 

3  Sold.  Let's  do  so.     But  he  sleeps. 

1  Sold.  Swoons  rather;  for  so  bad  a  prayer  as  his 
Was  never  yet  for  sleeping. 

2  Sold.  Go  we  to  him. 

3  Sold.  Awake,  awake,  sir;  speak  to  us. 

2  Sold.  Hear  you,  sir? 

1  Sold.  The  hand  of  death  hath  raught  him.     Hark, 
the  drums  \_Drums  afar  off 

Demurely  wake  the  sleepers.     Let  us  bear  him 
To  th' court  of  guard;  he  is  of  note:  our  hour 
Is  fully  out. 
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3  Sold.  Come  on  then ; 
He  may  recover  yet.  [Exeunt  with  the  body. 

SCENE  "X..— Between  the  two  camps, 
Entei  Antony  and  Scarus,  with  Forces,  marching. 

Ant.  Their  preparation  is  to-day  by  sea ; 
We  please  them  not  by  land. 

Scar.  For  both,  my  lord. 

Ant.  I  would,  they'd  fight  i'th'fire,  or  in  the  air; 
We'd  fight  there  too.     But  this  it  is  j  Our  foot 
Upon  the  hills  adjoining  to  the  city. 
Shall  stay  with  us  :  order  for  sea  is  givep ; 
They  have  put  forth  the  haven :  Further  on. 
Where  their  appointment  we  may  best  discover. 
And  look  on  their  endeavour.  [Exeurtt. 

Enter  C^sar,  and  his  Forces,  marching. 

CcES.  But  being  charg'd,  we  will  be  still  by  land. 
Which,  as  I  take't,  we  shall;  for  his  best  force 
Is  forth  to  man  his  gallies.     To  the  vales. 
And  hold  our  best  advantage.  [Exeunt 

Re-enter  Antony  and  Scarus. 

Ant.  Yet  they're  not  join'd :  Where  yonder  pine  does 
stand, 
I  shall  discover  all:  I'll  bring  thee  word 
Straight,  how  'tis  like  to  go,  [Exit. 

Scar.  Swallows  have  built 

In  Cleopatra's  sails  their  nests :  the  augurers 
Say,  they  know  not, — they  cannot  tell ; — look  grimly 
And  dare  not  speak  their  knowledge.     Antony 
Is  valiant,  and  dejected  j  and,  by  starts, 

VOL.  X  G 
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His  fretted  fortunes  give  him  hope,  and  fear, 
Of  what  he  has,  and  has  not. 

Alarum  afar  off,  as  at  a  sea  fight. 

Re-enter  Antony. 

Ant.  All  is  lost} 

This  foul  Egyptian  hath  betrayed  me : 
My  fleet  hath  yielded  to  the  foe  5  and  yonder 
They  cast  their  caps  up,  and  carouse  together 
Like  friends  long  lost. — Triple-turn'd  whore!  'tis  thou 
Hast  sold  me  to  this  novice ;  and  my  heart 
Makes  only  wars  on  thee. — Bid  them  all  fly  5 
For  when  I  am  reveng'd  upon  my  charm, 
I  have  done  all : — Bid  them  all  fly,  be  gone.  \F,xit  Scar 
O  sun,  thy  uprise  shall  I  see  no  more  : 
Fortune  and  Antony  part  here ;  even  here 
Do  we  shake  hands. — All  come  to  this  ? — The  hearts 
That  spaniel'd  me  at  heels,  to  whom  I  gave 
Their  wishes,  do  discandy,  melt  their  sweets 
On  blossoming  Caesar  j  and  this  pine  is  bark'd. 
That  overtopp'd  them  all,     Betray'd  I  am : 
O  this  false  soul  of  Egypt!  this  grave  charm, — 
Whose  eye  beck'd  forth  my  wars,  and  call'd  them  home. 
Whose  bosom  was  my  crownet,  my  chief  end. 
Like  a  right  gipsy,  hath,  at  fast  and  loose, 
Beguil'd  me  to  the  very  heart  of  loss. — 
What,  Eros,  Eros ! 

Enter  Cleopatra. 

Ah,  thou  spell!  Avaunt. 
Cleo.  Why  is  my  lord  enrag'd  against  his  love? 
Ant.  Vanish;  or  I  shall  give  thee  thy  deserving. 
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And  blemish  Caesar's  triumph.     Let  him  take  thee. 

And  hoist  thee  up  to  the  shouting  Plebeians: 

Follow  his  chariot,  like  the  greatest  spot 

Of  all  thy  sex  j  most  monster-like,  be  shown 

For  poor'st  dimimitives,  to  dolts  j  and  let 

Patient  Octavia  plough  thy  visage  up 

With  her  prepared  nails.  [Exit  Cleo.]  'Tis  well  thou'rt 

gone. 
If  it  be  well  to  live :  But  better  'twere 
Thou  fell'st  into  my  fury,  for  one  death 
Might  have  prevented  many. — Eros,  ho ! — 
The  shirt  of  Nessus  is  upon  me :  Teach  me, 
Alcides,  thou  mine  ancestor,  thy  rage: 
Let  me  lodge  Lichas  on  the  horns  o'  th'  moon ; 
And  with  those  hands,  that  grasp'd  the  heaviest  club. 
Subdue  ray  worthiest  self.     The  witch  shall  diej 
To  the  Roman  boy  she  hath  sold  me,  and  I  fall 
Under  this  plot :  she  dies  for't. — Eros,  ho !  [Exit. 

SCENE  XL — Alexandria.     A   room   in    the  palace. 
Enter  Clbopatra,  Charmian,  Iras,  and  Mardian. 

Cleo.  Help  me,  my  women !  O,  he  is  more  mad 
Than  Telamon  for  his  shield}  the  boar  of  Thessaly 
Was  never  so  emboss'd. 

Char.  To  th'  monument ; 

There  lock  yourself,  and  send  him  word  you  are  dead. 
The  soul  and  body  rive  not  more  in  parting. 
Than  greatness  going  off. 

Cleo.  To  th' monument: — 

Mardian,  go  tell  him  I  have  slain  myself  j 
Say,  that  the  last  I  spoke  was,  Antony, 
And  word  it,  pr'ythee,  piteously :  Hence, 
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Mardian ;  and  bring  me  how  he  takes  my  death. — 
To  th'  monument.  lExeunt. 

SCENE  XII.— 7%e  same.    Andlher  room. 
Enter  Antony  and  Eros. 

jint.  Eros,  thou  yet  behold'st  me? 

Eros.  Ay,  noble  lord. 

Ant.  Sometime,  we  see  a  cloud  that's  dragonish ; 
A  vapouf,  sometime,  like  a  bear,  or  lion, 
A  tower'd  citadel,  a  pendant  rock, 
A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory 
With  trees  upon't,  that  nod  unto  the  world. 
And  mock  our  eyes  with  air :  Thou  hast  seen  these  signs ; 
They  are  black  vesper's  pageants. 

Eros.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ant.  That,  which  is  now  a  horse,  even  with  a  thought  j 
The  rack  dislimns;  and  makes  it  indistinct. 
As  water  is  in  water. 

Eros.  It  does,  my  lord. 

Ant.  My  good  knave,  Eros,  now  thy  captain  is 
Even  such  a  body :  here  I  am  Antony ; 
Yet  cannot  hold  this  visible  shape,  my  knave. 
I  made  these  wars  for  Egypt  j  and  the  queen, — 
Whose  heart,  I  thought,  I  had,  for  she  had  mine; 
Which,  whilst  it  was  mine,  had  annex'd  unto't 
A  million  more,  now  lost, — she,  Eros,  has 
Pack'd  cards  with  Caesar,  and  false  play'd  my  glory 
Unto  an  enemy's  triumph. — 
Nay,  weep  not,  gentle  Eros ;  there  is  left  us 
Ourselves  to  end  ourselves. — O,  thy  vile  lady ' 
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Enter  Mardian. 

She  has  robb'd  me  of  my  sword. 

Mar.  No,  Antony  J 

My  mistress  lov'd  thee,  and  her  fortunes  mingled 
With  thine  entirely. 

Ant.  Hence,  saucy  eunuch ;  peace ; 

She  hath  betray'd  me,  and  shall  die  the  death. 

Mar.  Death  of  one  person  can  be  paid  but  once; 
And  that  she  has  discharg'd :  What  thou  would'st  do. 
Is  done  unto  thy  hand;  the  last  she  spake 
Was,  Antony!  most  noble  Antony! 
Then  in  the  midst  a  tearing  groan  did  break 
The  name  of  Antony ;  it  was  divided 
Between  her  heart  and  lips :  she  render'd  life. 
Thy  name  so  buried  in  her. 

Jnt.  Dead  then? 

Mar.  Dead. 

Ant.  Eros,  unarm ;  the  long  day's  task  is  done. 
And  we  must  sleep : — That  thou  depart'st  hence  safe. 
Does  pay  thy  labour  richly;  Go. — OfiF,  pluck  off; — 

[Exit  Mardian 
The  seven-fold  shield  of  Ajax  cannot  keep 
The  battery  from  my  heart.     O,  cleave,  my  sides ! 
Heart,  once  be  stronger  than  thy  continent. 
Crack  thy  frail  case ! — Apace,  Eros,  apace. — 
No  more  a  soldier: — Bruised  pieces,  go; 
You  have  been  nobly  borne. — From  me  a  while. — 

[Exit  EROti 
I  will  o'ertake  thee,  Cleopatra,  and 
Weep  for  my  pardon.     So  it  must  be,  for  now 
All  length  is  torture : — Since  the  torch  is  out. 
Lie  down,  and  stray  no  further :  Now  all  labour 
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Mars  what  it  doesj  yea,  very  force  entangles 
Itself  with  strength :  Seal  then,  and  all  u  done. — 
Eros! — I  come,  my  queen: — Eros! — Stay  for  me: 
Where  souls  do  couch  on  flowers,  we'll  hand  in  hand. 
And  with  our  sprightly  port  make  the  ghosts  gaze: 
Dido  and  her  iEneas  shall  want  troops. 
And  all  the  haunt  be  ours. — Come,  Eros,  Eros ! 

Re-enter  Eros. 

Eros,  What  would  my  lord  ? 

Jnt.  Since  Cleopatra  died, 

I  have  liv'd  in  such  dishonour,  that  the  gods 
Detest  my  baseness.     I,  that  with  my  sword 
Quarter'd  the  world,  and  o'er  green  Neptune's  back 
With  shi^s  made  cities,  condemn  myself,  to  lack 
The  courage  of  a  woman;  less  noble  mind 
Than  she,  which,  by  her  death,  our  Ca;sar  tells, 
I  am  conqueror  of  myself.     Thou  art  sworn,  Eros, 
That,  when  the  exigent  should  come,  (which  now 
Is  come,  indeed,)  when  I  should  see  behind  me 
Th'  inevitable  prosecution  of 
Disgrace  and  horror,  that,  on  my  command. 
Thou  then  would'st  kill  me:  do'tj  the  time  is  come: 
Thou  strik'st  not  me,  'tis  Caesar  thou  defeat'st. 
Put  colour  in  thy  cheek. 

Eros.  The  gods  withhold  me! 

Shall  I  do  that,  which  all  the  Parthian  darts. 
Though  enemy,  lost  aim,  and  could  not  ? 

Ant.  Eros, 

Would'st  thou  be  window'd  in  great  Rome,  and  see 
Thy  master  thus  with  plcach'd  arms,  bending  dow.i 
His  corrigible  neck,  his  face  subdued 
'i  a  peneti-ative  shame ;  whilst  the  wheel'd  seat 
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Of  fortunate  Caesar,  drawn  before  him,  branded 
His  baseness  that  ensued? 

Eros.  I  would  not  see't. 

Ant.  Come  then;  for  with  a  wound  I  must  becur'd 
Draw  that  thy  honest  sword,  which  thou  hast  worn 
Most  useful  for  thy  country. 

Eros.  O,  sir,  pardon  me. 

Ant.  When  I  did  make  thee  free,  swor'st  thou  not 
then 
To  do  this  when  I  bade  thee?    Do  it  at  oncej 
Or  thy  precedent  services  are  all 
But  accidents  unpurpos'd.     Draw,  and  come. 

Eros.  Turn  from  me  then  that  noble  countenance, 
Wherein  the  worship  of  the  whole  world  lies. 

Ant.  Lo  thee.  [Turning  from  him 

Eros.  My  sword  is  drawn. 

Ant.  Then  let  it  do  at  once 

The  thing  why  thou  hast  drawn  it. 

Eros.  My  dear  master, 

My  captain,  and  my  emperor !  let  me  say. 
Before  I  strike  this  bloody  stroke,  farewell. 

Ant.  'Tis  said,  man; — and  farewell. 

Eros.  Farewell,  great  chief.     Shall  I  strike  now? 

Ant.  Now,  Eros 

Eros.  Why,  there  then : — [Falls  on  his  sword.'] — Thua 
do  I  escape  the  sorrow 
Of  Antony's  death.  [Dies 

Ant.  Thrice  nobler  than  myself ! 

Thou  teachest  me,  O  valiant  Eros,  what 
I  should,  and  thou  could'st  not.     My  queen  and  Eros 
Have,  by  their  brave  instruction,  got  upon  me 
A  nobleness  in  record :  But  I  will  be 
A  bridegroom  in  my  death,  and  run  into't 
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As  to  a  lover's  bed.     Come  then ;  and,  Eros, 
Tliy  master  dies  thy  scholar}  to  do  thus 

^Falling  on  his  sword 
I  learn'd  of  thee.     How !  not  yet  dead  ?  not  dead  ? — 
The  guard! — ho! — O,  despatch  me. 

Enter  Dercetas  and  Guard. 

1  Guard.  What's  the  noise? 
Ant.  I  have  done  my  work  ill,  friends  j  O,  make  an  end 

Of  what  I  have  begun. 

2  Guard.  The  star  is  fallen. 
I  Guard.  And  time  is  at  his  period. 

All.  Alas,  and  woe! 

Ant.  Let  him  that  loves  me,  strike  me  dead. 

1  Guard.  Not  L 

2  Guard.  Nor  L 

3  Guard.  Nor  any  one.  {^Exeunt  Guard. 
Dei:  Thy  death  and  fortunes  bid  thy  followers  fly. 

This  sword  but  shown  to  Caesar,  with  this  tidings. 
Shall  enter  me  with  him. 

Enter  Diomedes. 

Dio.  Where's  Antony? 

Der.  There,  Diomed,  there. 

Dio.  Li\"es  he? 

Wilt  thou  not  answer,  man?  [Exit  Dercetas 

Ant.  Art  thou  there,  Diomed  ?  Draw  thy  sword,  and 
give  me 
Sufficing  strokes  for  death. 

Dio.  Most  absolute  lord, 

My  mistress  Cleopatra  sent  me  to  thee. 

^t.  When  did  she  send  thee  ? 

Dio.  Now,  my  lord. 
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Ant.  Where  is  she? 

Dio.  Lock'd  in  her  monument.     She  liad  a  prophe- 
sying fear 
Of  what  hath  come  to  pass :  for  when  she  saw 
(Which  never  shall  be  found,)  you  did  suspect 
She  had  dispos'd  with  Caesar,  and  that  your  rage 
Would  not  be  purg'd,  she  sent  you  word  she  was  dead 
But,  fearing  since  how  it  might  work,  hath  sent 
Me  to  proclaim  the  truth;  and  I  am  come, 
I  dread,  too  late. 

Ant.  Too  late,  good  Diomed:— -Call  my  guard,  I 
pr'ythee. 

Dio.  What,  ho !  the  emperor's  guard !   The  guard, 
what,  ho ! 
Come,  your  lord  calls. 

Enter  some  of  the  Guard. 

Ant.  Bear  me,  good  friends,  where  Cleopatra  bides  j 
*Tis  the  last  service  that  I  shall  command  you. 

1  Guard.  Woe  are  we,  sir,  you  may  not  live  to  wear 
All  your  true  followers  out. 

All.  Most  heavy  day ! 

Ant.  Nay,  good  my  fellows,  do  not  please  sharp  fate 
To  grace  it  with  your  sorrows :  bid  that  welcome 
Which  comes  to  punish  us,  and  we  punish  it 
Seeming  to  bear  it  liglitly.     Take  me  up : 
I  have  led  you  oft ;  carry  me  now,  good  friends. 
And  have  my  thanks  for  all,    [_Exeunt,  bearing  Antony. 

SCENE  XIII. — The  same.     A  monument. 
Enter  above,  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  and  Iras. 
Cleo.  O  Charmian,  I  will  never  go  from  hence. 
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Char.  Be  comforted,  dear  madam. 

Cleo.  No,  I  will  not: 

All  strange  and  terrible  events  are  welcome. 
But  comforts  we  despise  j  ovir  size  of  sorrow, 
Proportion'd  to  our  cause,  must  be  as  great 

Enter  Diomedes. 

As  that  which  makes  it.-r— How  now  ?  is  he  dead  ? 

Dio.  His  death's  upon  him,  but  not  dead. 
Look  out  o'th' other  side  your  monument. 
His  guard  have  brought  him  thither. 

Enter  Antony,  borne  by  the  Guard. 

Cleo.  O  thou  sun. 

Burn  the  great  sphere    thou    mov'st    in! — darkling 

stand 
The  varying  shore  o'  th'  world ! — O  Antony ! 
Antony,  Antony! — Charmian,  help;  help,  Iras; 
Help,  friends  below ;  let's  draw  him  hither. 

Ant.  Peace : 

Not  Caesar's  valour  hath  o'erthrown  Antony, 
But  Antony's  hath  triumphed  on  itself. 

Cleo.  So  it  should  be,  that  none  but  Antony 
Should  conquer  Antony ;  but  woe  'tis  so ! 

Ant.  I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying;  only 
I  here  impCrtune  death  a  while,  until 
Of  many  thousand  kisses  the  poor  last 
I  lay  upon  thy  lips. — 

Cleo.  I  dare  not,  dear, 

(Dear  my  lorcl,  pardon,)  I  dare  not. 
Lest  I  be  taken :  not  th'  imperious  show 
Of  the  fuU-fortun'd  Caesar  ever  shall 
Be  brooch'd  with  me;  if  knife,  drugs,  serpents,  have 
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Edge,  sting,  or  operation,  I  am  safe  • 
Your  wife  Octavia,  with  her  modest  eyes. 
And  still  conclusion,  shall  acquire  no  honour 
Demuring  upon  me. — But  come,  come,  Antony, — 
Help  me,  my  women, — we  must  draw  thee  upj — 
Assist,  good  friends. 

Jnt.  O,  quick,  or  I  am  gone. 

Cleo.  Here's  sport,  indeed ! — How  heavy  weighs  my 
lord! 
Our  strength  is  all  gone  into  heaviness. 
That  makes  the  weight :    Had  I  great  Juno's  power. 
The  strong-wing'd  Mercury  should  fetch  thee  up. 
And  set  thee  by  Jove's  side.     Yet  come  a  little,— 
Wishers  were  ever  fools  j — O,  come,  come,  come; 

[They  draw  Antony  up 
And"  welcome,  welcome !  die,  where  thou  hast  liv'd : 
Quicken  with  kissing;  had  my  lips  that  power. 
Thus  would  I  wear  them  out. 

All.  A  heavy  sight! 

Ant.  I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying : 
Give  me  some  wine^  and  let  me  speak  a  little, 

Cleo.  No,  let  me  speak ;  and  let  me  rail  so  high, 
That  the  false  housewife  Fortune  break  her  wheel, 
Provok'd  by  my  offence. 

Ant.  One  word,  sweet  queen : 

Of  Csesar  seek  your  honour,  with  your  safety. — O ! 

Cleo.  They  do  not  go  together. 

Ant.  Gentle,  hear  me : 

None  about  Caesar  trust,  but  Proculeius. 

Cleo.  My  resolution,  and  my  hands,  I'll  trust; 
None  about  Csesar. 

Ant.  The  miserable  change  now  at  my  end> 
Lament  nor  sorrow  at :  but  please  your  thoughts. 
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In  feeding  them  with  those  my  former  fortunes 

Wherein  I  liv'd,  the  greatest  prince  o'  th'  world. 

The  noblest :  and  do  now  not  basely  die. 

Nor  cowardly;  put  off  my  helmet  to 

My  countryman,  a  Roman,  by  a  Roman 

Valiantly  vanquish'd.     Now,  my  spirit  is  going; 

I  can  no  more.  [Dies. 

Cteo.  Noblest  of  men,  woo't  die  ? 

Hast  thou  no  care  of  me  ?  shall  I  abide 
In  this  dull  world,  which  in  thy  absence  is 
No  better  than  a  stye? — O,  see,  my  women. 
The  crown  o'th' earth  doth  melt: — My  lord!— 
O,  wither'd  is  the  garland  of  the  war. 
The  soldier's  pole  is  fallen  j  young  boys,  and  girls. 
Are  level  now  with  men :  the  odds  is  gone. 
And  there  is  nothing  left  remarkable 
Beneath  the  visiting  moon.  [She  faints. 

Char.  O,  quietness,  lady! 

Iras.  She  b  dead  too,  our  sovereign. 

Char.  Lady, — 

Iras.  Madam, — 

Char.  O  madam,  madam,  madam ! 

Iras.  Royal  Egypt ! 

Empress ! 

Char.  Peace,  peace,  Iras. 

Cleo.  No  more,  but  e'en  a  woman;  and  commanded 
By  such  poor  passion  as  the  maid  that  milks. 
And  does  the  meanest  chares. — It  were  for  me 
To  throw  my  scepter  at  the  injurious  gods ; 
To  tell  them,  that  this  world  did  equal  theirs. 
Till  they  had  stolen  our  jewel.     All's  but  naught; 
Patience  is  sottish ;  and  impatience  does 
Become  a  dog  that's  mad :    Then  is  it  sin. 
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To  rush  into  the  secret  house  of  death. 
Ere  death  dare  come  to  us  ? — How  do  you,  women  ? 
What,  what?  good  cheer!   Why,  how  now,  Charmian? 
My  noble  girls ! — Ah,  women,  women !  look. 
Our  lamp  is  spent,  it's  out: — Good  sirs,  take  heart : — 

[To  the  Guard  below. 
We'll  bury  him :  and  then,  what's  brave,  what's  noble. 
Let's  do  it  after  the  high  Roman  fashion. 
And  make  death  proud  to  take  us.     Come,  away: 
This  case  of  that  huge  spirit  now  is  cold. 
Ah,  women,  women !  come ;  we  have  no  friend 
But  resolution,  and  the  briefest  end, 

[Exeunt;  those  above  bearing  off  Antony's  body. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  L — Caesar's  camp  before  Alexandria. 

Enter  C^sak,  Agrippa,  Dolabella,  Mcecena8,Gallus  , 
Proculeius,  and  others. 

Qes.  Go  to  him,  Dolabella,  bid  him  yield  j 
Being  so  frustrate,  tell  him,  he  mocks  us  by 
The  pauses  that  he  makes, 

Del.  Caesar,  1  shall,    [Exit  Dolabella 

Enter  Dercetas,  with  the  sword  of  Antont. 

Qes.  Wherefore  is  that?  and  what  art  thou,  that  dar'rt 
Appear  thus  to  us? 

Der  I  am  call'd  Dercetas; 
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Mark  Antony  I  serv'd,  who  best  was  worthy 

Best  to  be  serv'd :  whilst  he  stood  up,  and  spoke. 

He  was  my  master ;  and  I  wore  my  life. 

To  spend  upon  his  haters :    If  thou  please 

To  take  me  to  thee,  as  I  was  to  him 

I'll  be  to  Caesar  J  if  thou  pleasest  not, 

I  yield  thee  up  my  life. 

CcEs.  What  is't  thou  say'st? 

Der.  I  say,  O  Caesar,  Antony  is  dead, 

Cccs.  The  breaking  of  so  great  a  thing  should  make 
A  greater  crack :  The  round  world  should  have  shook 
Lions  into  civil  streets. 

And  citizens  to  their  dens : — The  death  of  Antony 
h  not  a  single  doom ;  in  the  name  lay 

moiety  of  the  world. 

Der.  He  is  dead,  Caesar; 

Not  by  a  publick  minister  of  justice. 
Nor  by  a  hired  knife  5  but  that  self  hand. 
Which  writ  his  honour  in  the  acts  it  did. 
Hath,   with  the  courage  which  the  heart  did  lend 

it, 
Splitted  the  heart. — This  is  his  sword, 
I  robb'd  his  wound  of  it  3  behold  it  stain'd 
With  his  most  noble  blood. 

Ge».  Look  you  sad,  friends  ? 

The  gods  rebuke  me,  but  it  is  a  tidings 
To  wash  the  eyes  of  kings. 

j^gr.  And  strange  it  is, 

Tliat  nature  must  compel  us  to  lament 
Our  most  persisted  deeds. 

Mcec.  His  taints  and  honours 

Waged  equal  with  him. 

-^gr.  A  rarer  spirit  neYer 
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Did  steer  humanity :  but  you,  gods,  will  give  us 
Some  faults  to  make  us  men,     Caesar  is  touch'd. 

Mcec.  When  such  a  spacious  mirror's  set  before  him 
He  needs  must  see  himself. 

Oes.  O  Antony! 

I  have  follow'd  thee  to  this ; — But  we  do  lance 
Diseases  in  our  bodies :  I  must  perforce 
Have  shown  to  thee  such  a  declining  day. 
Or  look  on  thine  j  we  could  not  stall  together 
In  the  whole  world:    But  yet  let  me  lament. 
With  tears  as  sovereign  as  the  blood  of  hearts. 
That  thou,  my  brother,  my  competitor 
In  top  of  all  design,  my  mate  in  empire. 
Friend  and  companion  in  the  front  of  war. 
The  arm  of  mine  own  body,  and  the  heart 
Where  mine  his  thoughts  did  kindle, — that  our  stars, 
Unreconciliable,  should  divide 
Our  equalness  to  this. — Hear  me,  good  friends, — 
But  I  will  tell  you  at  some  meeter  season; 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

The  business  of  this  man  looks  out  of  him. 
We'll  hear  him  what  he  says. — ^Whence  are  you  ? 

Mess.  A  poor  Egyptian  yet.    The  queen  my  mistress, 
Confin'd  in  all  she  has,  her  monument. 
Of  thy  intents  desires  instruction; 
That  she  preparedly  may  frame  herself 
To  th'  way  she's  forc'd  to. 

Qes.  Bid  her  have  good  heart  j 

She  soon  shall  know  of  us,  by  some  of  ours, 
How  honourable  and  how  kindly  we 
Determine  for  her:  for  Caesar  cannot  live 
To  be  ungentle. 
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Mess.  So  the  gods  preserve  thee!         [Exit 

CcEs.  Come  hither,  Proculeius ;    Go,  and  say. 

We  purpose  her  no  shame :  give  her  what  comforts 

The  quality  of  her  passion  shall  require ; 

Jjest,  in  her  greatness,  by  some  mortal  stroke 

She  do  defeat  us :  for  her  life  in  Rome 

Would  be  eternal  in  our  triumph :    Go, 

And,  with  your  speediest,  bring  us  what  she  says. 

And  how  you  find  of  her. 

Pro.  Caesar,  I  shall.    [Exi^  Peoculeius 

Cos.  Gallus,  go  you  along. — Where's  Dolabella, 

To  second  Proculeius  ?  [Exit  Gallus 

Agr.  Mcec.  Dolabella! 

C<ES.  Let  him  alone,  for  I  remember  now 

How  he's  employed  j  he  shall  in  time  be  ready. 

Go  with  me  to  my  tent ;  where  you  shall  see 

How  hardly  I  was  drawn  into  this  warj 

How  calm  and  gentle  I  proceeded  still 

In  all  my  writings :    Go  with  me,  and  see 

What  I  can  show  in  this.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  n. — Alexandria.     A  room  in  the  monument. 
Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  and  Iras. 

CUo.  My  desolation  does  begin  to  make 
A  better  life :  'Tis  paltry  to  be  Caesar ; 
Not  being  fortune,  he's  but  fortune's  knave, 
A  minister  of  her  will  j    And  it  is  great 
To  do  that  thing  that  ends  all  other  deeds ; 
Which  shackles  accidents,  and  bolts  up  change; 
Which  sleeps,  and  never  palates  more  the  dung. 
The  beggar's  nurse  and  Caesar's. 
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Enter,  to  the  gates  of  the  monument,  Pboculeius, 
Gallus,  and  Soldiers. 

Pro.  Caesar  sends  greeting  to  the  queen  of  Egypt; 
And  bids  thee  study  on  what  feir  demands 
Thou  mean'st  to  have  him  grant  thee; 

Cieo.  [Within.']  What's  thy  name? 

Pro.  My  name  is  Proculeius. 

Cleo.  [Within.']  Antony 

Did  tell  me  of  you,  bade  me  trust  youj  but 
I  do  not  greatly  care  to  be  deceiv'd. 
That  have  no  use  for  trusting.     If  your  master 
Would    have    a    queen   his   beggar,    you   must    tell 

him. 
That  majesty,  to  keep  decorum,  must 
No  less  beg  than  a  kingdom :  if  he  please 
To  give  me  conquer'd  Egypt  for  my  son. 
He  gives  me  so  much  of  mine  own,  as  I 
Will  kneel  to  him  with  thanks. 

Pro.  Be  of  good  cheer  j 

You  are  fallen  into  a  princely  hand,  fear  nothing : 
Make  your  full  reference  freely  to  my  lord. 
Who  is  so  full  of  grace,  that  it  flows  over 
On  all  that  need :    Let  me  report  to  him 
Your  sweet  dependancy  j  and  you  shall  find 
A  conqueror,  that  will  pray  in  aid  for  kindness. 
Where  he  for  grace  is  kneel'd  to. 

Cleo.  [Within.]  Piay  you,  tell  him 

I  am  his  fortune's  vassal,  and  I  send  him 
The  greatness  he  has  got.     I  hourly  learn 
A  doctrine  of  obedience;  and  would  gladly 
Look  him  V  th'  face. 

Pro.  This  I'll  report,  dear  lady. 
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Have  comfort ;  for,  I  know,  your  plight  is  pitied 
Of  him  that  caus'd  it. 

Gal  You  see  how  easily  she  may  be  surpriz'dj 
[Here  Proculeius,  and  two  of  the  Guard,  ascend 
the  monument  by  a  ladder  placed  against  a  window, 
and  having  descended,  come   behind  Cleopatra. 
Some  of  the  Guard  unbar  and  open  the  gates. 
Guard  her  till  Caesar  come. 

[To  Proculeius  and  the  Guard.     Exit  Gallvs. 

Iras.  Royal  queen! 

Char.  O  Cleopatra !  thou  art  taken,  queen ! — 

Cleo.  Quick,  quick,  good  hands.  [Drawing  a  dagger. 

Pro.  Hold,  worthy  lady,  hold : 

[Seizes  and  disarms  her. 
Do  not  yourself  such  wrong,  who  are  in  this 
Reliev'd,  but  not  betray'd. 

Cleo.  What,  of  death  too 

That  rids  our  dogs  of  languish? 

Pro.  Cleopatra, 

Do  not  abuse  my  master's  bounty,  by 
Th'  undoing  of  yourself:  let  the  world  see 
His  nobleness  well  acted,  which  your  death 
Will  never  let  come  forth. 

Cleo.  Where  art  thou,  death? 

Come  hither,  come!  come,  come,  and  take  a  queen 
Worth  many  babes  and  beggars ! 

Pro.  O,  temperance,  lady  . 

Geo.  Sir,  I  will  eat  no  meat,  I'll  not  drink,  sir; 
If  idle  talk  will  once  be  necessary, 
I'll  not  sleep  neither :  This  mortal  house  I'll  ruin. 
Do  Caesar  what  he  can.     Know,  sir,  that  I 
Will  not  wait  pinion'd  at  your  master's  court; 
Nor  once  be  chistis'd  with  the  sober  eye 
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Of  dull  Octavia.     Shall  they  hoist  me  up. 
And  show  me  to  the  shouting  varletry 
Of  censuring  Rome?  Rather  a  ditch  in  Egypt 
Be  gentle  grave  to  me !  rather  on  Nilus'  mud 
Lay  me  stark  naked,  and  let  the  water-flies 
Blow  me  into  abhorring!  rather  make 
My  country's  high  pyramides  my  gibbet. 
And  hang  me  up  in  chains ! 

Pro,  You  do  extend 

These  thoughts  of  horror  further  than  you  shall 
Find  cause  in  Csesar. 

Enter  Dolabeli.a. 

Dol.  Proculeius, 

What  thou  hast  done  thy  master  Caesar  knows. 
And  he  hath  sent  for  thee:  as  for  the  queen, 
I'll  take  her  to  my  guard. 

Pro.  So,  Dolabella, 

It  shall  content  me  best :  be  gentle  to  her.— 
To  Caesar  I  will  speak  what  you  shall  please, 

[Jb  Cleopatra 
If  you'll  employ  me  to  him. 

Cleo.  Say,  I  would  die. 

[Exeunt  Proculeius,  and  Soldiers. 

Dol.  Most  noble  empress,  you  have  heard  of  me? 

Cleo.  I  cannot  tell. 

Dol.  Assuredly,  you  know  me. 

Cleo.  No  matter,  sir,  what  I  have  heard,  or  known 
You  laugh,  when  boys,  or  women,  tell  their  dreams ; 
Is't  not  your  trick  ? 

Dol.  I  understand  not,  madam. 

Cleo.  1  dream'd,  thtre  was  an  emperor  Antony  j— 
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O,  such  another  sleep,  that  I  might  see 
But  such  another  man ! 

Dol.  If  it  might  please  you, — 

Cleo.  His  face  was  as  the  heavens ;  and  therein  stuck 
A  sun,  and  moon ;  which  kept  their  course,  and  lighted 
The  little  O,  the  earth. 

Dol.  Most  sovereign  creature, — 

Cleo.  His  legs  bestrid  the  ocean:  his  rear'd  arm 
Crested  the  world :  his  voice  was  propertied 
As  all  the  tuned  spheres,  and  that  to  friends ; 
But  when  he  meant  to  quail  and  shake  the  orb. 
He  was  as  rattling  thunder.     For  his  bounty. 
There  was  no  winter  in't  j  an  autumn  'twas. 
That  grew  the  more  by  reaping:  His  delights 
Were  dolphin-like ;  they  show'd  his  back  above 
The  element  they  liv'd  in:  In  his  livery 
Walk'd  crowns,  and  crownets ;  realms  and  islands  were 
As  plates  dropp'd  from  his  pocket. 

Del.  Cleopatra, — 

Cleo.  Think  you,  there  was,  or  might  be,  such  a 
man 
As  this  I  dream'd  of? 

Dol.  Gentle  madam,  no. 

Cleo.  You  lie,  up  to  the  hearing  of  the  gods. 
But,  if  there  be,  or  ever  were  one  such. 
It's  past  the  size  of  dreaming:  Nature  wants  stuff 
To  vie  strange  forms  with  fancy ;  yet,  to  imagine 
An  Antony,  were  nature's  piece  'gainst  fancy. 
Condemning  shadows  quite. 

Dol.  Hear  me,  good  madam : 

Your  loss  is  as  yourself,  great}  and  you  bear  it 
As  answering  to  the  weight:  'Would  I  might  never 
O'ertake  pursu'd  success,  but  I  do  feel. 
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By  the  rebound  of  yours,  a  grief  that  shoots 
My  very  heart  at  root. 

Cleo.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Know  you,  what  Caesar  means  to  do  with  me? 

Dol.  I  am  loath  to  tell  you  what  I  would  you  knew. 

Cleo.  Nay,  pray  you,  sir, — 

Dol.  Though  he  be  honourable, — 

Cleo.  He'll  lead  me  then  in  triumph  ? 

Dol.  Madam,  he  willj 

I  know  it. 

Within.  Make  way  there, — Caesar. 

Enter    Cjesar,    Gallus,    Proculeius,    Mcecenas, 
Seleucus,  and  Attendants. 

CcEs.  Which  is  the  queen 

Of  Egypt? 

Dol.         'Tis  the  emperor,  madam,      [Cleop.  Ameeb. 

Cas.  Arise, 

You  shall  not  kneel : 

I  pray  you,  risej  rise,  Egypt. 

Cleo.  Sir,  the  gods 

Will  have  it  thus;  my  master  and  my  lord 
I  must  obey, 

C(Es.  Take  to  you  no  hard  thoughts  I 

The  record  of  what  injuries  you  did  us. 
Though  written  in  our  flesh,  we  shall  remember 
As  things  but  done  by  chance. 

Cleo.  Sole  sir  o'  th'  world, 

I  cannot  project  mine  own  cause  so  well 
To  make  it  clear ;  but  do  confess,  I  have 
Been  laden  with  like  frailties,  which  before 
Have  often  sham'd  our  sex. 

Cces.  Cleopatra,  know« 
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We  will  extenuate  rather  than  enforce : 

If  you  apply  yourself  to  our  intents, 

(Which  towards  you  are  most  gentle,)  you  shall  find 

A  benefit  in  this  change  j  but  if  you  seek 

To  lay  on  me  a  cruelty,  by  taking 

Antony's  course,  you  shall  bereave  yourself 

Of  my  good  purposes,  and  put  your  children 

To  that  destruction  which  I'll  guard  them  from. 

If  thereon  you  rely.     I'll  take  my  leave. 

Cleo.  And  may,  through  all  the  world:  'tis  yours j 
and  we 
Your  'scutcheons,  and  your  signs  of  conquest,  shall 
Hang  in  what  place  you  please.     Here,  my  good  lord. 

Cces.  You  shall  advise  me  in  all  for  Cleopatra. 

Cleo.  This  is  the  brief  of  money,  plate,  and  jewels, 
I  am  possess'd  of :  'tis  exactly  valued ; 
Not  petty  things  admitted. — Where's  Seleucus  ? 

Sel.  Here,  madam. 

Cleo.  This  is  my  treasurer}  let  him  speak,  my  lord. 
Upon  his  peril,  that  I  have  reserv'd 
To  myself  nothing.     Speak  the  truth.  Seleucus, 

Sel.  Madam, 
I  had  rather  seel  my  lips,  than,  to  my  peril. 
Speak  that  which  is  not. 

Cleo.  What  have  I  kept  back  ? 

Sel.  Enough  to  purchase  What  you  have  made  known. 

Cas.  Nay,  blush  not,  Cleopatra j  I  approve 
Your  wisdom  in  the  deed. 

Cleo.  See,  Caesar!  O,  behold. 

How  pomp  is  folio w'd!  mine  will  now  be  yours; 
And,  should  we  shift  estates,  yours  would  be  mine 
The  ingratitude  of  this  Seleucus  does 
Even  make  me  wild : — O  slave,  of  no  more  trust 
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Than  love  that's  hir'd ! — What,  goest  thou  back?  thou 

Shalt 
Go  back,  I  warrant  thee  3  but  I'll  catch  thine  eyes. 
Though  they  had  wings:    Slave,  soul-less  villain,  dog! 
O  rarely  base  ! 

C(2S.  Good  queen,  let  us  entreat  you. 

Cleo.  O  Caesar,  what  a  wounding  shame  is  this ; 
That  thou,  vouchsafing  here  to  visit  me. 
Doing  the  honour  of  thy  lordliness 
To  one  so  meek,  that  mine  own  servant  should 
Parcel  the  sum  of  my  disgraces  by 
Addition  of  his  envy !    Say,  good  Caesar, 
That  I  some  lady's  trifles  have  reserv'd, 
Immoment  toys,  things  of  such  dignity 
As  we  greet  modern  friends  withal ;  and  say. 
Some  nobler  token  1  have  kept  apart 
For  Livia,  and  Octavia,  to  induce 
Their  mediation;  must  I  be  unfolded 
With  one  that  I  have  bred  ?    The  gods !    It  smites  me 
Beneath  the  fall  I  have.     Pr'ythee,  go  hence ;  ^ 

\To  Seleucus. 
Or  I  shall  show  the  cinders  of  my  spirits 
Through  th'  ashes  of  my  chance : — Wert  thou  a  man. 
Thou  would'st  have  mercy  on  me. 

C<ES.  Forbear,  Seleucus. 

[Exit  Seleucus. 

Cleo.  Be  it  known,  that  we,  the  greatest,  are  mis* 
thought 
For  things  that  others  doj  and,  when  we  fall. 
We  answer  others'  merits  in  our  name. 
Are  therefore  to  be  pitied. 

CdEs.  Cleopatra, 

Not  what  you  have  reserv'd,  nor  what  acknowledg'd, 
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Put  we  i'  th'  roll  of  conquest :  still  be  it  yours. 

Bestow  it  at  your  pleasure;  and  believe, 

Caesar's  no  merchant,  to  make  prize  with  you 

Of  things  that  merchants  sold.     Therefore  be  cheer'dj 

Make  not  your  thoughts  your  prisons:  no,  dear  queen  j 

For  we  intend  so  to  dispose  you,  as 

Yourself  shall  give  us  counsel.     Feed,  and  sleep : 

Our  care  and  pity  is  so  much  upon  you. 

That  we  remain  your  friend ;  And  so  adieu. 

Cleo.  My  master,  and  my  lord ! 

CcES.  Not  so :  Adieu. 

[^Exeunt  C^sar,  and  his  train. 

Cleo.  He  words  me,  girls,  he  words  me,  that  I  should  not 
Be  noble  to  myself:   but  hark  .thee,  Charmian. 

[Whispers  Charmian. 

Iras.  Finish,  good  ladyj  the  bright  day  is  done. 
And  we  are  for  the  dark. 

Cleo.  Hie  thee  again : 

I  have  spoke  already,  and  it  is  provided; 
Go,  put  it  to  the  haste. 

Char.  Madam,  I  will. 

Re-enter  Dolabella. 

Dol.  Where  is  the  queen? 

Char.  Behold,  sir.     [Exit  Charmian. 

Cleo.  Dolabella? 

Dol.  Madam,  as  thereto  sworn  by  your  command. 
Which  my  love  makes  religion  to  obey, 
I  tell  you  this :  Caesar  through  Syria 
Intends  his  journey;  and,  within  three  days. 
You  with  your  children  will  he  send  before: 
Make  your  best  use  of  this :  I  have  perform'd 
Your  pleasure,  and  my  promise. 
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Cleo.  Dolabella, 

I  shall  remain  your  debtor. 

Dol.  I  your  servant. 

Adieu,  good  queen  j  I  must  attend  on  Caesar. 

Cleo.  Farewell,  and  thanks.    [Exit  Dol.]  Now,  Iras . 
what  think'st  thou? 
Thou,  an  Egyptian  puppet,  shalt  be  shown 
In  Rome,  as  well  as  I :  mechanick  slaves 
With  greasy  aprons,  rules,  and  hammers,  shall 
Uplift  us  to  the  viewj  in  their  thick  breaths. 
Rank  of  gross  diet,  shall  we  be  enclouded. 
And  forc'd  to  drink  their  vapour. 

Iras.  The  gods  forbid ! 

Cko.  Nay,  'tis  most  certain,  Iras :  Saucy  lictors 
Will  catch  at  us,  like  strumpets ;  and  scald  rhymers 
Ballad  us  out  o'  tune :  the  quick  comedians 
Extemporally  will  stage  us,  and  present 
Our  Alexandrian  revels ;  Antony 
Shall  be  brought  drunken  forth,  and  I  shall  see 
Some  squeaking  Cleopatra  boy  my  greatness 
I'th' posture  of  a  whore. 

Iras.  O  the  good  gods ! 

Cleo.  Nay,  that  is  certain. 

Iras,  m  never  see  it ;  for,  I  am  sure,  my  nails 
Are  stronger  than  mine  eyes. 

Cleo.  Why,  that's  the  way 

To  fool  their  preparation,  and  to  conquer 
Their  most  absurd  intents. — Now,  Charmian? — 

Enter  Chakmian. 

Show  me,  my  women,  like  a  queen  j — Go  fetch 
My  best  attire  5 — I  am  again  for  Cydnus, 
To  meet  Mark  Antony : — Sirrah,  Iras,  go. — 
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Now,  noble  Charmian,  we'll  despatch  indeed : 

And,  when  thou  hast  done  this  chare,  I'll  give  thee 

leave 
To  play  till  dooms-day. — Bring  our  crown  and  all. 
Wherefore's  this  noise?        [Exit  Iras.     A  noise  within. 

Enter  one  of  the  Guard. 

Guard.  Here  is  a  rural  fellow. 

That  will  not  be  denied  your  highness'  presence  j 
He  brings  you  figs. 

Cleo.  Let  him  come  in.     How  poor  an  instrument 

[Exit  Guard. 
May  do  a  noble  deed !  he  brings  me  liberty. 
My  resolution's  plac'd,  and  I  have  nothing 
Of  woman  in  me :  Now  from  head  to  foot 
I  am  a  marble-constant:  now  the  fleeting  moon 
No  planet  is  of  mine. 

Re-enter  Guard,  with  a  Clown  bringing  a  basket. 

Guard.  This  is  the  man. 

Cleo.  Avoid,  and  leave  him.  [Exit  Guard. 

Hast  thou  the  pretty  worm  of  Nilus  there. 
That  kills  and  pains  not  ? 

Clown.  Truly  I  have  hio:  but  I  would  not  be  the 
party  that  should  desire  you  to  touch  him,  for  hia 
biting  is  immortal  j  those,  that  do  die  of  it,  do  seldom 
or  never  recover, 

Cleo.  Remember'st  thou  any  that  have  died  on't  > 

Clown.  Very  many,  men  and  women  too.  I  heard  of 
one  of  them  no  longer  than  yesterday:  a  very  honest 
woman,  but  something  given  to  lie  j  as  a  woman  should 
not  do,  but  in  the  way  of  honesty :  how  she  died  of  the 
biting  of  it,  what  pain  flhe  felt, — Truly,  she  makes  a 
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very  good  report  o'  th'  worm :  But  he  that  will  believo 
all  that  they  say,  shall  never  be  saved  by  half  that  they 
do :  But  this  is  most  fallible,  the  worm's  an  odd  worm 

Cleo.  Get  thee  hence ;  farewell. 

Clown.  I  wish  you  all  joy  of  the  worm. 

Cleo.  Farewell.  [Clown  sets  down  the  basket. 

Clown.  You  must  think  this,  look  you,  that  the  worm 
will  do  his  kind. 

Cleo.  A/,  ay;  farewell. 

Clown.  Look  you,  the  worm  is  not  to  be  trusted,  but 
in  the  keeping  of  wise  people  j  for,  indeed,  there  is  no 
goodness  in  the  worm. 

Cleo.  Take  thou  no  care;  it  shall  be  heeded. 

Clown.  Very  good :  give  it  nothing,  I  pray  you,  for 
it  is  not  worth  the  feeding. 

Cleo.  Will  it  eat  me? 

Clown.  You 'must  not  think  I  am  so  simple,  but  I 
know  the  devil  himself  will  not  eat  a  woman :  I  know, 
that  a  woman  is  a  dish  for  the  gods,  if  the  devil  dress 
her  not.  But,  truly,  these  same  whoreson  devils  do 
the  gods  great  harm  in  their  women ;  for  in  every  ten 
that  they  make,  the  devils  mar  five. 

Cleo.  Well,  get  thee  gone;  farewell. 

Clown.  Yes,  forsooth;  I  wish  you  joy  of  the  worm. 

[Exit 

Re-enter  Iras,  with  a  robe,  crown,  8(C. 

Cleo.  Give  me  my  robe,  put  on  my  crown;  I  have 
Immortal  longings  in  me :  Now  no  more 
The  juice  of  Egypt's  grape  shall  moist  this  lip : — 
Yare,  yare,  good  Iras;  quick. — Methinks,  I  hear 
Antony  call;  I  see  him  rouse  himself 
To  praise  my  noble  actj  I  hear  him  mock 
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The  luck  of  Caesar,  which  the  gods  give  men 
To  excuse  their  after  wrath:  Husband,  I  come: 
Now  to  that  name  my  courage  prove  my  title ! 
I  am  fire,  and  airj  my  other  elements 
I  give  to  baser  life. — So, — have  you  done  ? 
Come  then,  and  take  the  last  warmth  of  my  lips. 
Farewell,  kind  Charmian ; — Iras,  long  farewell. 

{Kisses  them.     Iras  falls  and  dies. 
Have  I  the  aspick  in  my  lips  ?    Dost  fall  ? 
If  thou  and  nature  can  so  gently  part. 
The  stroke  of  death  is  as  a  lover's  pinch. 
Which  hurts,  and  is  desir'd.    Dost  thou  lie  still  ? 
If  thus  thou  vanishest,  thou  tell'st  the  world 
It  is  not  worth  leave-taking. 

Char.   Dissolve,  thick  cloud,  and  rain;  that  I  may 
say. 
The  gods  themselves  do  weep ! 

Cleo.  This  proves  me  base: 

If  she  first  meet  the  curled  Antony, 
He'll  make  demand  of  her;  and  spend  that  kiss. 
Which  is  my  heaven  to  have.     Come,  mortal  wretch, 

[To  the  asp,  which  she  applies  to  her  breast. 
With  thy  sharp  teeth  this  knot  intrinsicate 
Of  life  at  once  untie:  poor  venomous  fool. 
Be  angry,  and  despatch.     O,  could'st  thou  speak! 
That  I  might  hear  thee  call  great  Caesar,  ass 
Unpolicied! 

Char.  O  eastern  star ! 

Cleo.  Peace,  peace! 

Dost  thou  not  see  my  laaby  at  my  breast. 
That  sucks  the  nurse  asleep? 

Char.  O,  break!  O,  break! 

Cleo.  As  sweet  as  hdim,  as  soft  as  air,  as  gentle, — 
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O  Antony! — Nay,  I  will  take  thee  too: — 

[Applying  another  asp  to  her  arm 
What  should  I  stay —  [Falls  on  a  bed,  and  dies 

Char.  In  this  wild  world  ? — So,  fare  thee  well. — 
Now  boast  thee,  death !  in  thy  possession  lies 
A  lass  unparallel'd. — ^Downy  windows,  close; 
And  golden  Phoebus  never  be  beheld 
Of  eyes  again  so  royal!    Your  crown's  awry; 
I'll  mend  it,  and  then  play. 

Enter  the  Guard,  rushing  in. 

1  Guard.  Where  is  the  queen  ? 
Char.  Speak  softly,  wake  her  not. 

1  Guard.  Csesar  hath  sent — 

Char.  Too  slow  a  messenger,    [Applies  the  asp. 

O,  come;  apace,  despatch:  I  partly  feel  thee. 

1  Guard.  Approach,  ho !    All's  not  well :    Caesar's 

beguil'd. 

2  Guard.  There's  Dolabella  sent  from  Caesar;— call 

him. 

1  Guard.  What  work  is  here  ? — Charmian,  is  this  well 

done? 
Char.  It  is  well  done,  and  fitting  for  a  princess 
Descended  of  so  many  royal  kings. 
Ah,  soldier!  [Dies. 

Enter  Dolabella. 

Dot.  How  goes  it  here  ? 

2  Guard.  All  dead. 

Dol.  Csesar,  thy  thoughts 

Touch  their  effects  in  this:  Thyself  art  coming 
To  see  perform'd  the  dreaded  act,  which  thou 
So  sought'st  to  hinder. 
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Within.  A  way  there,  way  for  Caesar ' 

Enter  C^sar,  and  Attendants. 

Dol.  O,  sir,  you  are  too  sure  an  augurer; 
That  you  did  fear,  is  done. 

^^-  Bravest  at  the  last : 

She  levell'd  at  our  purposes,  and,  being  royal. 
Took  her  own  way.— The  manner  of  their  deaths  ? 
I  do  not  see  them  bleed. 
^^^-  Who  was  last  with  them  ? 

1  Guard.  A  simple  countryman,  that  brought  her  figs; 
This  was  his  basket, 

Cces-  Poison'd  then. 

1  Guard.  O  Caesar, 

This  Charmian  liv'd  but  now  j  she  stood,  and  spake : 

found  her  trimming  up  the  diadem 
Jn  her  dead  mistress;  tremblingly  she  stood. 
And  on  the  sudden  dropp'd. 

^^'  O  noble  weakness !— ^ 

If  they  had  swallow'd  poison,  'twould  appear 
By  external  swelling :  but  she  looks  like  sleep. 
As  she  would  catch  another  Antony 
In  her  strong  toil  of  grace. 

■^oZ.  Here,  on  her  breast. 

There  is  a  vent  of  blood,  and  something  blown  : 
The  like  is  on  her  arm. 

1  Guard.    This  is  an  aspick's  trail:   and  these  fig- 
leaves 
Have  slime  upon  them,  such  as  the  aspick  leaves 
Upon  the  caves  of  Nile. 

Ges.  Most  probable. 

That  80  she  died;  for  her  physician  tells  me. 
She  hath  pursu'd  conclusions  infinite 
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Of  easy  ways  to  die, — Take  up  her  bedj 

And  bear  her  women  from  the  monument : — 

She  shall  be  buried  by  her  Antony : 

No  grave  upon  the  earth  shall  clip  in  it 

A  pair  so  famous.     High  events  as  these 

Strike  those  that  make  them :  and  their  story  is 

No  less  in  pity,  than  his  glory,  which 

Brought  them  to  be  lamented.     Our  army  shall. 

In  solemn  show,  attend  this  funeral ; 

And  then  to  Rome. — Come,  Dolabella,  see 

High  order  in  this  great  solemnity.  lExeunt. 


KING  LEAR. 


VOL.  X 


King  Lear.]  The  story  of  this  tragedy  had  found  'ts  way 
into  many  ballads  and  other  metrical  pieces ;  yet  Shake- 
speare seems  to  have  been  more  indebted  to  The  True  Chro- 
nicle History  of  King  Leir  and  his  Tliree  Daughters,  Go- 
vorill,  Ragan,  and  Cordelia,  1605,  than  to  all  the  other 
performances  together.  It  appears  from  the  books  at  Sta- 
tioners' Hall,  that  some  play  on  this  subject  was  entered  by 
Edward  White,  May  14,  1594.  "  A  booke  entituled,  Tlie 
moste  famous  Chronicle  Hystorie  of  Leire  King  of  England, 
and  his  three  Daughters."  A  piece  with  the  same  title  is 
entered  again.  May  8,  1605;  and  again  Nov.  26,  1607.  From 
TTie  Mirror  of  Magistrates,  1587,  Shakespeare  has,  however, 
taken  the  hint  for  the  behaviour  of  the  Steward,  and  the 
reply  of  Cordelia  to  her  father  concerning  her  future  mar- 
riage. The  episode  of  Gloster  and  his  sons  must  have  been 
borrowed  from  Sidney's  Arcadia,  as  I  have  not  found  the 
least  trace  of  it  in  any  other  work.  For  the  first  King 
Lear,  see  likewise  Six  old  Plays  on  which  Shakespeare 
founded,  &c.  published  for  S.  Leacroft,  Charing-Cross. 

The  reader  will  also  find  the  story  of  K.  Lear,  in  the  second 
book  and  10th  canto  of  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  and  in  the 
15th  chapter  of  the  third  book  of  Warner's  Albion's  England, 
1602. 

The  whole  of  this  play,  however,  could  not  have  been  writ- 
ten till  after  1603.  Harsnet's  pamphlet,  to  which  it  contain* 
■o  many  references,  was  not  published  till  that  year. 

Steevens. 

Camden,  in  his  Remains,  (p.  306.  ed.  1674,)  tells  a  similar 
story  to  this  of  Leir  or  Lear,  of  Ina  king  of  the  West  Saxons ; 
which,  if  the  thing  ever  happened,  probably  was  the  real 
origin  of  the  fable.    See  under  the  head  of  ff^e  Speeches. 

Percy. 

The  story  told  by  Camden  in  his  Remaines,  4to.  1605,  is 
this: 

"  Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  had  three  daughters,  of 
whom  upon  a  time  he  demanded  whether  they  did  love  him, 
and  so  would  do  during  their  lives,  above  all  others:  the  two 
elder  sware  deeply  they  would,  the  youngest,  but  the  wisest, 
told  her  father  flatly,  without  flattery,  that  albeit  she  did  love, 
honour,  and  reverence  him,  and  so  wauld  whilst  she  lived,  as 


much  as  nature  and  daughterly  dutie  at  thr  uttermost  could 
expect,  yet  she  did  think  that  one  day  it  would  come  to  passe 
that  she  should  affect  another  more  fervently,  meaning  her 
husband,  when  she  were  married;  who  being  made  one  flesh 
with  her,  as  God  by  commandement  had  told,  and  nature 
had  taught  her,  she  was  to  cleave  fast  to,  forsaking  father 
and  mother,  kifFe  and  kinne.  [Anonymous.]  One  referreth 
this  to  the  daughters  of  King  Leir." 

It  is,  I  think,  more  probable  that  Shakespeare  had  this 
passage  in  his  thoughts,  when  he  wrote  Cordelia's  reply  con- 
cerning her  future  marriage,  than  The  Mirrourfor  Magis- 
trates, as  Camden's  book  was  published  recently  before  he 
appears  to  have  composed  this  play,  and  that  portion  of  it 
which  is  entitled  ff^se  Speeches,  where  the  foregoing  passage 
is  found,  furnished  him  with  a  hint  in  Coriolanus. 

The  story  of  King  Leir  and  his  three  daughters  was  origi- 
nally told  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  from  whom  Holinshed 
transcribed  it;  and  in  his  Chronicle  Shakespeare  had  cer- 
tainly read  it,  as  it  occurs  not  far  from  that  of  Cymbeline; 
though  the  old  play  on  the  same  subject  probably ^r*f  sug- 
gested to  him  the  idea  of  making  it  the  ground-work  of  a 
tragedy. 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  says,  that  Leir,  who  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Bladud,  "  nobly  governed  his  counti-y  for  sixty  years." 
According  to  that  historian,  he  died  about  800  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ. 

The  name  of  Leir's  youngest  daughter,  which  in  Geoffrey's 
history,  in  Holinshed,  The  Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  an«)l 
the  old  anonymous  play,  is  Cordeilla,  Cordila,  or  Cordelia, 
Shakespeare  found  softened  into  Cordelia  by  Spenser  in  his 
Second  Book,  Canto  X.  The  names  of  Edgar  and  Edmund 
were  probably  suggested  by  Holinshed.  See  his  Chronicle, 
Vol.  I.  p.  122 :  "  Edgar,  the  son  of  Edmund,  brother  of 
Athelstane,"  &c. 

This  tragedy,  I  believe,  was  written  in  1605.  See  ^n 
Attempt  to  ascertain  the  Order  of  Shakespeare's  Plays, 
VoU  11.  MALONr. 
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SCENE,  Britain. 


KING  LEAR. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.T--^  ^oom  of  state  in  King  Lear'«  palace: 
Enter  Kent,  Gloster,  and  Edmund. 

Kent.  I  thought,  the  king  had  more  affected  the 
duke  of  Albany,  than  Cornwall. 

Glo.  It  did  always  seem  so  to  us:  but  now,  in  the 
division  of  the  kingdom,  it  appears  not  which  of  the 
dukes  he  values  mostj  for  equalities  are  so  weighed, 
that  curiosity  in  neither  can  make  choice  of  cither's 
moiety. 

Kent.  Is  not  this  your  son,  my  lord? 

Glo.  His  breeding,  sir,  hath  been  at  my  charge: 
I  have  so  often  blushed  to  acknowledge  him,  that  now 
I  am  brazed  to  it. 

Kent.  I  cannot  conceive  you. 

Glo.  Sir,  this  young  fellow's  mother  could:  where- 
upon she  grew  round-wombed;  and  had,  indeed,  sir, 
a  son  for  her  cradle,  ere  she  had  a  husband  for  her  bed. 
Do  you  smell  a  fault? 

Kent.  I  cannot  wish  the  fault  undone,  the  issue  of  it 
being  so  proper. 

Glo.  But  I  have,  sir,  a  son  by  order  of  law«  some 
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year  elder  than  this,  who  yet  is  no  dearer  in  my  account : 
though  this  knave  came  somewhat  saucily  into  the 
world  before  he  was  sent  for,  yet  was  his  mother  fair  3 
there  was  good  sport  at  his  making,  and  the  whoreson 
must  be  acknowledged. — Do  you  know  this  noble  gen- 
tleman, Edmund  ? 

Edm.  No,  my  lord. 

Gilo.  My  lord  of  Kent :  remember  him  hereafter  as 
my  honourable  friend. 

Edm.  My  services  to  your  lordship. 

Kent.  I  must  love  you,  and  sue  to  know  you  better. 

Edm.  Sir,  I  shall  study  deserving. 

Glo.  He  hath  been  out  nine  years,  and  away  he  shall 
again: — The  king  is  coming.      ITrumpets  sound  within. 

Enter  Lear,  Cornwall,  Albany,  Goneril,  Regan, 
Cordelia,  and  Attendants. 

Lear.  Attend  the  lords  of  France  and  Burgundy, 
Gloster. 

Glo.  I  shall,  my  liege.         ^Exeunt  Glost.  and  Edm. 

Lear.  Mean  time  we  shall  express  our  darker  purpose. 
Give  me  the  map  there. — Know,  that  we  have  divided. 
In  three,  our  kingdom :  and  'tis  our  fast  intent 
To  shake  all  cares  and  business  from  our  age ; 
Conferring  them  on  younger  strengths,  while  we 
Unburn'd  crawl  toward  death. — Our  son  of  Cornwall, 
And  you,  our  no  less  loving  son  of  Albany, 
We  have  this  hour  a  constant  will  to  publish 
Our  daughters*  several  dowers,  that  future  strife 
May  be  prevented  now.     The  princes,   France  and 

Burgundy, 
Great  rivals  in  our  youngest  daughter's  love. 
Long  in  our  court  have  made  their  amorc  us  sojourn. 
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And  here  are  to  be  answer'd. — Tell  me,  my  daughter*, 

(Since  now  we  will  divest  us,  both  of  rule. 

Interest  of  territory,  cares  of  state,) 

Which  of  you,  shall  we  say,  doth  love  us  most? 

That  we  our  largest  bounty  may  extend 

Where  merit  doth  most  challenge  it.— <jroneril. 

Our  eldest-born,  speak  first. 

Gon.  Sir,  I 

Do  love  you  more  than  words  can  wield  the  matter. 
Dearer  than  eye-sight,  space  and  liberty; 
Beyond  what  can  be  valued,  rich  or  rare;  , 

No  less  than  life,  with  grace,  health,  beauty,  honour : 
As  much  as  child  e'er  lov'd,  or  father  found, 
A  love  that  makes  breath  poor,  and  speech  unable; 
Beyond  all  manner  of  so  much  I  love  you. 

Cor.  What  shall  Cordelia  do  ?    Love,  and  be  silent. 

Lear.  Of  all  these  bounds,  even  from  this  line  to 
this. 
With  shadowy  forests  and  with  champains  rich'd. 
With  plenteous  rivers  and  wide-skirted  meads. 
We  make  thee  lady :    To  thine  and  Albany's  issue 
Be  this  perpetual. — ^What  says  our  second  daughter. 
Our  dearest  Regan,  wife  to  Cornwall  ?    Speak. 

Reg.  I  am  made  of  that  self  metal  as  my  sister. 
And  prize  me  at  her  worth.     In  my  true  heart 
I  find,  she  names  my  very  deed  of  love; 
Only  she  comes  too  short, — that  I  profess 
Myself  an  enemy  to  all  other  joys. 
Which  the  most  precious  square  of  sense  possesses; 
And  find,  I  am  alone  felicitate 
In  your  dear  highness'  love. 

Cor.  Then  poor  Cordelia!    IJtid: 
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And  yet  not  so ;  since,  I  am  sure,  my  love's 
More  richer  than  my  tongue, 

Lear.  To  thee,  and  thine,  hereditary  ever. 
Remain  this  ample  third  of  our  fair  kingdom  j 
No  less  in  space,  validity,  and  pleasure. 
Than  that  confirm'd  on  Goneril.' — Now,  our  joy. 
Although  the  last,  not  least  j  to  whose  young  love 
The  vines  of  France,  and  milk  of  Burgundy, 
Strive  to  be  interess'd;  what  can  you  say,  to  draw 
A  third  more  opulent  than  your  sisters  ?    Speak. 

Cor.  Nothing,  my  lord. 

Lear.  Nothing? 

Cor.  Nothing, 

Lear.  Nothing  can  come  of  nothing:  speak  again. 

Cor.  Unhappy  that  I  am,  I  cannot  heave 
My  heart  into  my  mouth :    I  love  your  majesty 
According  to  my  bondj  nor  more,  nor  less, 

Lear.  How,  how,  Cordelia  ?  mend  your  speech  a  little. 
Lest  it  may  mar  your  fortunes. 

Cor.  Good  my  lord. 

You  have  begot  me,  bred  me,  lov'd  me :    I 
Return  those  duties  back  as  are  right  fit. 
Obey  you,  love  you,  and  most  honour  you. 
Why  have  my  sisters  husbands,  if  they  say. 
They  love  you,  all  ?    Haply,  when  I  shall  wed. 
That  lord,  whose  hand  must  take  my  plight,  shall  carry 
Half  my  love  with  him,  half  my  care,  and  duty  : 
Sure,  I  shall  never  marry  like  my  sisters. 
To  love  my  father  all. 

Lear.  But  goes  this  with  thy  heart? 

Cor.  Ay,  good  my  lord. 

Lear.  So  young,  and  so  untender? 

Cot.  So  young,  my  lord,  and  true 
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Lear.  Let  it  be  so, — Thy  truth  then  be  thy  dower: 
For,  by  the  sacred  radiance  of  the  sun; 
The  mysteries  of  Hecate,  and  the  night  j 
By  all  the  operations  of  the  orbs. 
From  whom  we  do  exist,  and  cease  to  be; 
Here  I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care. 
Propinquity  and  property  of  blood. 
And  as  a  stranger  to  my  heart  and  me 
Hold  thee,  from  this,  for  ever.   The  barbarous  Scythian, 
Or  he  that  makes  his  generation  messes 
To  gorge  his  appetite,  shall  to  my  bosom 
Be  as  well  neighbour'd,  pitied,  and  reliev'd. 
As  thou  my  sometime  daughter. 

Kent.  Good  my  liege, — 

Lear.  Peace,  Kent! 
Come  not  between  the  dragon  and  his  wrath : 
I  lov'd  her  most,  and  thought  to  set  my  rest 
On  her  kind  nursery. — Hence,  and  avoid  my  sight ! — 

[Tb  Cordelia. 
So  be  my  grave  my  peace,  as  here  I  give 
Her  father's  heart  from  her ! — Call  France ; — Who  stirs  ? 
Call  Burgundy. — Cornwall,  and  Albany, 
With  my  two  daughters'  dowers  digest  this  third : 
Let  pride,  which  she  calls  plainness,  marry  her. 
I  do  invest  you  jointly  with  my  power. 
Pre-eminence,  and  all  the  large  effects 
That  troop  with  majesty. — Ourself,  by  monthly  course. 
With  reservation  of  an  hundred  knights. 
By  you  to  be  sustain'd,  shall  our  abode 
Make  with  ypu  by  due  turns.     Only  we  still  retain 
The  name,  and  all  th' additions  to  a  king; 
The  sway. 
Revenue,  execution  of  the  reat. 
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Beloved  f.ons^  be  yours :  which  to  confirm. 

This  coronet  part  between  you.  [Giving  the  cretvn 

Kent.  Royal  Lear, 

Whom  I  have  ever  honour'd  as  my  king, 
Lov'd  as  my  father,  as  my  master  follow'd, 
\s  my  great  patron  thought  on  in  my  prayers, — 

Lear.  The  bow  is  bent  and  drawn,  make  from  the 
shaft, 

Kent.  Let  it  fall  rather,  though  the  fork  invade 
The  region  of  my  heart :  be  Kent  unmannerly. 
When  Lear  is  mad.     What  would'st  thou  do,  old  man  ? 
Think'st  thou,  that  duty  shall  have  dread  to  speak. 
When  power  to  flattery  bows  ?    To  plainness  honour's 

bound. 
When  majesty  stoops  to  folly.     Reverse  thy  doom  j 
And,  in  thy  best  consideration,  check 
This  hideous  rashness :  answer  my  life  my  judgement. 
Thy  youngest  daughter  does  not  love  thee  least  j 
Nor  are  those  empty-hearted,  whose  low  sound 
Reverbs  no  hoUowness. 

Lear.  Kent,  on  thy  life,  no  more. 

Kent.  My  life  I  never  held  but  as  a  pawn 
To  wage  against  thine  enemies  j  nor  fear  to  lose  it. 
Thy  safety  being  the  motive. 

Lear.  Out  of  my  sight ! 

Kent.  See  better,  Lear;  and  let  me  still  remain 
The  true  blank  of  thine  eye. 

Lear.  Now,  by  Apollo, — 

Kent.  Now,  by  Apollo,  king. 

Thou  swear'st  thy  gods  in  vain. 

Lear.  O,  vassal!  miscreant! 

[Laying  his  hand  on  his  sword- 
Alb.  Com.  Dear  sir,  forbear 
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Kent.  Doj 
Kill  thy  physician,  and  the  fee  bestow 
Upon  the  foul  disease.     Revoke  thy  gift ; 
Or,  whilst  I  can  vent  clamour  from  my  throat, 
I'll  tell  thee,  thou  dost  evil. 

Lear.  Hear  me,  recreant ! 

On  thine  allegiance  hear  me! — 
Since  thou  hast  sought  to  make  us  break  our  vow, 
(Which  we  durst  never  yet,)  and,  with  strain'd  pride, 
To  come  betwixt  our  sentence  and  our  power ; 
(Which  nor  our  nature  nor  our  place  can  bear,) 
Our  potency  make  good,  take  thy  reward. 
Five  days  we  do  allot  thee,  for  provision 
To  shield  thee  from  diseases  of  the  world  j 
And,  on  the  sixth,  to  turn  thy  hated  back 
Upon  our  kingdom :  if,  on  the  tenth  day  following* 
Thy  banish'd  trunk  be  found  in  our  dominions. 
The  moment  is  thy  death :  Away !  By  Jupiter, 
This  shall  not  be  revok'd. 

Kent.  Fare  thee  well,  king :  since  thus  thou  wilt  appear 
Freedom  lives  hence,  and  banishment  is  here. — 
The  gods  to  their  dear  shelter  take  thee,  maid,  {To  Cok, 
That  justly  think'st,  and  hast  most  rightly  said ! — 
And  your  large  speeches  may  your  deeds  approve, 

[To  Regan  and  Gonehii* 
That  good  eflFects  may  spring  from  words  of  love. — 
Thus  Kent,  O  princes,  bids  you  all  adieu ; 
He'll  shape  his  old  course  in  a  country  new.         ^Exit. 

Re-enter    Glosterj    with    France,    Burgundy,  and 
Attendants, 

Glo.  Here's  France  and  Burgundy,  my  noble  lord. 
Lear  My  lord  of  Burgundy, 
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We  first  address  towards  you,  who  with  this  icing 
Hath  rivall'd  for  our  daughter;  What,  in  the  least. 
Will  you  require  in  present  dower  with  her. 
Or  cease  your  quest  of  love  ? 

Bur.  Most  royal  majesty, 

I  crave  no  more  than  hath  your  highness  ofFer'd, 
Nor  will  you  tender  less, 

Lear.  Right  noble  Burgundy, 

When  she  was  dear  to  us,  we  did  hold  her  so ; 
But  now  her  price  is  fall'n :  Sir,  there  she  stands ; 
If  aught  within  that  little,  seeming  substance. 
Or  all  of  it,  with  our  displeasure  piec'd. 
And  nothing  more,  may  fitly  like  your  grace. 
She's  there,  and  she  is  yours. 

Bur.  I  know  no  answer. 

Lear.  ^  Sir, 
Will  you,  with  those  infirmities  she  owes. 
Unfriended,  new-adopted  to  our  hate, 
Dower'd  with  our  curse,  and  stranger'd  with  our  oath. 
Take  her,  or  leave  her  ? 

Bur.  Pardon  me,  royal  sir; 

Election  makes  not  up  on  such  conditions. 

Lear.  Then  leave  her,  sir;  for,  by  the  power  that 
made  me, 
I  tell  you  all  her  wealth. — For  you,  great  king, 

[To  France 
I  would  not  from  your  love  make  such  a  stray. 
To  match  you  where  I  hate;  therefore  beseech  you 
To  avert  your  liking  a  more  worthier  way. 
Than  on  a  wretch  whom  nature  is  asham'd 
Almost  to  acknowledge  hers. 

France.  This  is  most  strange ! 

That  she,  th6t  even  but  now  was  your  best  object. 
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The  argument  Df  your  praise,  balm  of  your  age. 
Most  best,  most  dearest,  should  in  this  trice  of  time 
Commit  a  thing  so  monstrous,  to  dismantle 
So  many  folds  of  favour !    Sure,  her  offence 
Must  be  of  such  unnatural  degree. 
That  monsters  it,  or  your  fore-vouch'd  affection 
Fall  into  taint:  which  to  believe  of  her. 
Must  be  a  faith,  that  reason  without  miracle 
Could  never  plant  in  me. 

Cor.  I  yet  beseech  your  majesty, 

(If  for  I  want  tliat  glib  and  oily  art. 
To  speak  and  purpose  not;  since  what  I  well  intend, 
I'll  do't  before  I  speak,)  that  you  make  known 
It  is  no  vicious  blot,  murder,  or  foulness. 
No  unchaste  action,  or  dishonour'd  step, 
That  hath  depriv'd  me  of  your  grace  and  favour: 
But  even  for  want  of  that,  for  which  I  am  richer. 
A  still-soliciting  eye,  and  such  a  tongue 
That  I  am  glad  I  have  not,  though  not  to  have  it. 
Hath  lost  me  in  your  liking. 

Lear.  Better  thou 

Hadst  not  been  born,  than  not  to  have  pleas'd  me  better. 

France.  Is  it  but  this  ?  a  tardiness  in  nature. 
Which  often  leaves  the  history  unspoke. 
That  it  intends  to  do  ? — My  lord  of  Burgundy, 
What  say  you  to  the  lady?    Love  is  not  love. 
When  it  is  mingled  with  respects,  that  stand 
Aloof  from  th'  entire  point.     Will  you  have  her? 
She  is  herself  a  dowry. 

Bur.  Royal  Lear, 

Give  but  that  portion  which  yourself  propos'd. 
And  here  I  take  Cordelia  by  the  hand. 
Duchess  of  Burgundy. 
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Lear.  Nothing:  I  have  sworn j  I  am  firm. 

Bur.  I  am  sorry  then,  you  have  so  lost  a  father. 
That  you  must  lose  a  husband. 

Cor,  Peace  be  with  Burgundy ! 

Since  that  respects  of  fortune  are  his  love, 
I  shall  not  be  his  wife. 

France.  Fairest  Cordelia,  that  art  most  rich,  being 
poor; 
Most  choice,  forsaken ;  and  most  lov'd,  despis'd ! 
Thee  and  thy  virtues  here  I  seize  upon : 
Be  it  lawful,  I  take  up  what's  cast  away. 
Gods,  gods !  'tis  strange,  that  from  their  cold'st  neglect 
My  love  should  kindle  to  inflam'd  respect. — 
Thy  dowerless  daughter,  king,  thrown  to  my  chance, 
»s  queen  of  us,  of  ours,  and  our  fair  France: 
Niot  all  the  dukes  of  wat'rish  Burgundy 
Shall  buy  this  unpriz'd  precious  maid  of  me.— 
Bid  them  farewell,  Cordelia,  though  unkind : 
Thou  losest  here,  a  better  where  to  find. 

Lear.  Thou  hast  her,  France :  let  her  be  thine;  for  we 
Have  no  such  daughter,  nor  shall  ever  see 
That  face  of  hers  again : — Therefore  be  gone. 
Without  our  grace,  our  love,  our  benizon. — 
Come,  noble  Burgundy. 

^Flourish.     Exeunt  Lear,  Burgundy,  Cornwall, 
Albany,  Gloster,  and  Attendants. 

France.  Bid  farewell  to  your  sisters. 

Cor.  The  jewels  of  our  father,  with  wash'd  eyes 
Cordelia  leaves  you :  I  know  you  what  you  are ; 
And,  like  a  sister,  am  most  loath  to  call 
Your  faults,  as  they  are  nam'd.     Use  well  our  father: 
To  your  professed  bosoms  I  commit  him  : 
But  yet,  alas!  stood  I  within  his  grace. 
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I  would  prefer  him  to  a  better  place. 
So  farewell  to  you  both. 

Gon.  Prescribe  not  us  our  duties, 

Reg.  Let  your  study 

Be,  to  content  your  lordj  who  hath  receiv'd  you 
At  fortune's  alms.  You  have  obedience  scanted. 
And  well  are  worth  the  want  that  you  have  wanted. 

Cor.    Time    shall    unfold    what    plaited    cunning 
hides ; 
Who  cover  faults,  at  last  shame  them  derides. 
Well  may  you  prosper ! 

France.  Come,  my  fair  Cordelia. 

[Exeunt  France  and  Cordelia. 

Gon.  Sister,  it  is  not  a  little  I  have  to  say,  of  what 
most  nearly  appertains  to  us  both.  I  think,  our  father 
will  hence  to-night. 

Reg.  That's  most  certain,  and  with  you ;  next  month 
with  us. 

Gon.  You  see  how  full  of  changes  his  age  isj  the 
observation  we  have  made  of  it  hath  not  been  little: 
he  always  loved  our  sister  most;  and  with  what  poor 
judgement  he  hath  now  cast  her  off,  appears  too  grossly, 

Reg.  'Tis  the  infirmity  of  his  age :  yet  he  hath  ever 
but  slenderly  known  himself. 

Gon.  The  best  and  soundest  of  his  time  hath  been 
but  rash ;  then  must  we  look  to  receive  from  his  age, 
not  alone  the  imperfections  of  long-engrafted  condition, 
but,  therewithal,  the  unruly  waywardness  that  infirm 
and  cholerick  years  bring  with  them. 

Reg.  Such  unconstant  starts  are  we  like  to  have 
from  him,  as  this  of  Kent's  banishment. 

Gon.  There  is  further  compliment  of  leave-taking 
between  France  and  him.    Pray  you,  let  us  hit  to- 
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gether :    If  our  father  carry  authority  with  such  dis- 
positions as  he  bears,  this  last  surrender  of  his  will  but 
ofiFend  us. 
Reg.  We  shall  further  think  of  it, 
Gon.  We  must  do  something,  and  i'  th'  heat. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— ,/tf  hall  in  the  Earl  of  Gloster's  castle. 

Enter  Edmund,  with  a  letter. 

Edm.  Thou,  nature,  art  my  goddess  j  to  thy  law 
My  services  are  bound :  Wherefore  should  I 
Stand  in  the  plague  of  custom ;  and  permit 
The  curiosity  of  nations  to  deprive  me. 
For  that  I  am  some  twelve  or  fourteen  moon-shines 
Lag  of  a  brother?    Why  bastard?   wherefore  base? 
When  my  dimensions  are  as  well  compact. 
My  mind  as  generous,  and  my  shape  as  true. 
As  honest  madam's  issue  ?   Why  brand  they  us 
With  base?  with  baseness ?   bastardy?   base,  base? 
Who,  in  the  lusty  stealth  of  nature,  take 
More  composition  and  fierce  quality. 
Than  doth,  within  a  dull,  stale,  tired  bed. 
Go  to  th'  creating  a  whole  tribe  of  fops. 
Got  'tween  asleep  and  wake  ? — Well  then, 
legitimate  Edgar,  I  must  have  your  land: 
Our  father's  love  is  to  the  bastard  Edmund, 
As  to  th' legitimate :  Fine  word, — legitimate! 
Well,  my  legitimate,  if  this  letter  speed. 
And  my  invention  thrive,  Edmund  the  base 
Shall  top  th' legitimate.     I  grow;  I  prosper:— 
Now,  gods,  stand  up  for  bastards ! 
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Enter  Gloster, 

Glo.    Kent  banish'd  thus!    And  France  in  choler 
parted ! 
And  the  king  gone  to-night !  subscrib'd  his  power ! 
Confin'd  to  exhibition!     AH  this  done 
Upon  the  gad ! Edmund !  How  now  ?  what  news  ? 

Edm.  So  please  your  lordship,  none. 

\_Putting  up  the  letter. 

Glo.  Why  so  earnestly  seek  you  to  put  up  that  letter  ? 

Edm.  I  know  no  news,  my  lord. 

Glo.  What  paper  were  you  reading  ? 

Edm.  Nothing,  my  lord. 

Glo.  No  ?  What  needed  then  that  terrible  despatch  of 
it  into  your  pocket  ?  the  quality  of  nothing  hath  not 
such  need  to  hide  itself.  Let's  see:  Come,  if  it  be 
nothing,  I  shall  not  need  spectacles. 

Edm.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  pardon  me :  it  is  a  lettei 
from  my  brother,  that  I  have  not  all  o'er-read;  and 
for  so  much  as  I  have  perused,  I  find  it  not  fit  for 
your  over-looking. 

Glo.  Give  me  the  letter,  sir, 

Edm.  I  shall  offend,  either  to  detain  or  give  it.  The 
contents,  as  in  part  I  underetand  them,  are  to  blame. 

Glo.  Let's  see,  let's  see. 

Edm.  I  hope,  for  my  brother's  justification,  he  wrote 
this  but  as  an  essay  or  taste  of  my  vii-tue. 

Glo.  [Reads.]  This  policy,  and  reverence  of  age,  makes 
the  world  bitter  to  the  best  of  our  times;  keeps  our  fortunes 
from  us,  till  our  oldness  cannot  relish  them.  I  begin  to  find 
an  idle  and  fond  bondage  in  the  oppression  of  aged  tyranny; 
who  sways,  not  as  it  hath  power,  but  as  it  is  suffered.  Come 
to  me,  that  of  this  I  may  speak  more.    If  our  father  would 

VOL.  X  K 
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sleep  till  I  waked  him,  you  should  enjoy  half  his  revenue 
for  ever,  and  live  the  beloved  of  your  brother,  Edgar. — 
Humph — Conspiracy! — Sleep  till  I  waked  him, — you 
should  enjoy  half  his  revenue, — My  son  Edgar!  Had  he 
a  hand  to  write  this?  a  heart  and  brain  to  breed  it 
in? — When  came  this  to  you?    Who  brought  it? 

Edm.  It  was  not  brought  me,  my  lord,  there's  the 
cunning  of  itj  I  found  it  thrown  in  at  the  casement 
of  my  closet. 

Glo.  You  know  the  character  to  be  your  brother's  ? 

Edm.  If  the  matter  were  good,  my  lord,  I  durst 
swear  it  were  his  3  but,  in  respect  of  that,  I  would  fain 
think  it  were  not. 

Glo.  It  is  his. 

Edm.  It  is  his  hand,  my  lord  3  but,  I  hope,  his  heart 
is  not  in  the  contents. 

Glo.  Hath  he  never  heretofore  sounded  you  in  this 
business  ? 

Edm.  Never,  my  lord :  But  I  have  often  heard  him 
maintain  it  to  be  fit,  that,  sons  at  perfect  age,  and 
fathers  declining,  the  father  should  be  as  ward  to  the 
son,  and  the  son  manage  his  revenue. 

Glo.  O  villain,  villain! — His  very  opinion  in  the 
letter ! — Abhorred  villain !  Unnatural,  detested,  brutish 
villain!  worse  than  brutish! — Go,  sirrah,  seek  himj 
I'll  apprehend  him: — Abominable  villain! — Where 
is  he? 

Edm.  I  do  noi  well  know,  my  lord.  If  it  shall  ))lease 
you  to  suspend  your  indignation  against  my  brother, 
till  you  can  derive  from  him  better  testimony  of  his 
intent,  you  shall  run  a  cei'tain  course;  where,  if  you 
violently  proceed  against  him,  mistaking  his  purpose, 
it  would  make  a  great  gap  in  your  own  honour,  and 
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shake  in  pieces  the  heart  of  his  obedience.  I  dare 
pawn  down  my  life  for  him,  that  he  hath  writ  this  to 
feel  my  affection  to  your  honour,  and  to  no  other 
pretence  of  danger. 

Glo.  Think  you  so  ? 

Edm.  If  your  honour  judge  it  meet,  I  will  place 
yon  where  you  shall  hear  us  confer  of  this,  and  by  an 
auricular  assurance  have  your  satisfaction;  and  that 
without  any  further  delay  than  this  very  ever  jng. 

Glo.  He  cannot  be  such  a  monster. 

Edm.  Nor  is  not,  sure, 

Glo.  To  his  father,  that  so  tenderly  and  entirely 
loves  him. — Heaven  and  earth! — Edmund,  seek  him 
out ;  wind  me  into  him,  I  pray  you :  frame  the  business 
after  your  own  wisdom :  I  would  unstate  myself,  to  be 
in  a  due  resolution. 

Edm.  I  will  seek  him,  sir,  presently;  convey  the 
business  as  I  shall  find  means,  and  acquaint  you  withal. 

Glo.  These  late  eclipses  in  the  sun  and  moon  portend 
no  good  to  us :  Though  the  wisdom  of  nature  can  reason 
it  thus  and  thus,  yet  nature  finds  itself  scourged  by  the 
sequent  effects :  love  cools,  friendship  falls  off,  brothers 
divide:  in  cities,  mutinies;  in  countries,  discord;  in 
palaces,  treason;  and  the  bond  cracked  between  son 
and  father.  This  villain  of  mine  comes  under  the 
prediction;  there's  son  against  father:  the  king  falls 
from  bias  of  nature;  there's  father  against  child.  We 
have  seen  the  best  of  our  time:  Machinations,  hoUow- 
ness,  treachery,  and  all  ruinous  disorders,  follow  us 
disquietly  to  our  graves! — Find  out  this  villain,  Ed- 
mund; it  shall  lose  thee  nothing;  do  it  carefully: — 
And  the  noble  and  true-hearted  Kent  banished !  his 
offence,  honesty ! — Strange!  strange!  [Escit. 
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Edm.  This  is  the  excellent  foppery  of  the  world!  that, 
when  we  are  sick  in  fortune,  (often  the  surfeit  of  our 
own  behaviour,)  we  make  guilty  of  our  disasters,  the 
sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars :  as  if  we  were  villains  by  ne- 
cessity; fools,  by  heavenly  compulsion;  knaves,  thieves, 
and  treachers,  by  spherical  predominance;  drunkards, 
Uars,  and  adulterers,  by  an  enforced  obedience  of  j)la- 
netary  influence ;  and  all  that  we  are  evil  in,  by  a  divine 
thrusting  on:  An  admirable  evasion  of  whore-master 
man,  to  lay  his  goatish  disposition  to  the  charge  of  a 
star!  My  father  compounded  with  my  mother  under 
the  dragon's  tail;  and  my  nativity  was  under  ursa  major; 
so  that  it  follows,  I  am  rough  and  lecherous. — ^Tut,  I 
should  have  been  that  I  am,  had  the  maidenliest  i  tar  in 
the  firmament  twinkled  on  my  bastardizing.     Edgar — 

Enter  Edgar. 

and  pat  he  comes,  like  the  catastrophe  of  the  old 
comedy :  My  cue  is  villainous  melancholy,  with  a  sigh 
like  Tom  o'Bedlam. — O,  these  eclipses  do  portend  these 
divisions!  fa,  sol,  la,  mi. 

Edg.  How  now,  brother  Edmund?  What  serious 
contemplation  are  you  in? 

Edm.  I  am  thinking,  brother,  of  a  prediction  I  read 
this  other  day,  what  phould  follow  these  eclipses. 

Edg.  Do  you  busy  yourself  with  that? 

Edm.  I  promise  you,  the  effects  he  writes  of,  succeed 
unhappily;  as  of  unnaturalness  between  the  child 
and  the  parent;  death,  dearth,  dissolutions  of  ancient 
amities;  divisions  in  state,  menaces  and  maledictioni 
against  king  and  nobles;  needless  diffidences,  banish- 
ment of  friends,  dissipation  of  cohorts,  nuptial  breaches^ 
and  I  kno  w  not  what. 
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Edg.  How  long  have  you  been  a  sectary  astrono- 
mical ? 

Edm.  Come,  come ;  when  saw  you  my  father  last  ? 

Edg.  Why,  the  night  gone  by. 

Edyn.  Spake  you  with  him? 

Edg.  Ay,  two  hours  together. 

Edm.  Parted  you  in  good  terms  ?  Foimd  you  no 
displeasure  in  him,  by  word,  or  countenance? 

Edg.  None  at  all, 

Edm.  Bethink  yourself,  wherein  you  may  have 
offended  him :  and  at  my  entreaty,  forbear  his  presence, 
till  some  little  time  hath  qualified  the  heart  of  his  dis- 
pleasure; which  at  this  instant  so  rageth  in  him,  that 
with  the  mischief  of  your  person  it  would  scarcely 
allay. 

Edg.  Some  villain  hath  done  me  wrong. 

Edm.  That's  my  fear.  I  pray  you,  have  a  continent 
foi'bearance,  till  the  speed  of  his  rage  goes  slower;  and, 
as  I  say,  retire  with  me  to  my  lodging,  from  whence  I 
will  fitly  bring  you  to  hear  my  lord  speak:  Pray  you, 
go;  there's  my  key: — If  you  do  stir  abroad,  go  armed. 

Edg.  Armed,  brother? 

Edm.  Brother,  I  advise  you  to  the  best ;  go  armed , 
I  am  no  honest  man,  if  there  be  any  good  meaning 
towards  you:  I  have  told  you  what  I  have  seen  and 
heard,  but  faintly;  nothing  like  the  image  and  horror 
of  it :  Pray  you;  away. 

Edg.  Shall  I  hear  from  you  anon  ? 

Edm.  I  do  serve  you  in  this  business. —    [Exit  Edgar 
A  credulous  father,  and  a  brother  noble. 
Whose  nature  is  so  far  from  doing  harms. 
That  he  suspects  none ;  on  whose  foolish  honesty 
My  practices  ride  easy! — I  see  the  business. — 
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Let  nie,  if  not  by  birth,  have  lands  by  wit: 

All  with  uie's  meet,  that  I  can  fashion  fit.  lExit. 

SCENE  III. — J  room  in  the  Duke  of  Albany's  palace. 
Enter  Goneril  and  Steward. 

Gon.  Did  my  father  strike  my  gentleman  for  chiding 
of  his  fool  ? 

Stew.  Ay,  madam 

Gon.  By  day  and  night!  he  wrongs  me^  every  hour 
He  flashes  into  one  gross  crime  or  other. 
That  set  us  all  at  odds :  I'll  not  endure  it : 
His  knights  grow  riotous,  and  himself  upbraids  us 
On  every  trifle: — When  he  returns  from  hunting, 
I  will  not  speak  with  himj  say,  I  am  sick: — 
If  you  come  slack  of  former  services. 
You  shall  do  well;  the  fault  of  it  I'll  answer. 

Stew.  He's  coming,  madam  5    I  hear  him. 

l^Horns  within 

Gon.  Put  on  what  weary  negligence  you  please. 
You  and  your  fellows ;  I'd  have  it  come  to  question : 
If  he  dislike  it,  let  him  to  my  sister. 
Whose  mind  and  mine,  I  know,  in  that  are  one. 
Not  to  be  over-rul'd.     Idle  old  man. 
That  still  would  manage  those  authorities. 
That  he  hath  given  away ! — Now,  by  my  life. 
Old  fools  are  babes  again ;  and  must  be  us'd 
With  checks,  as  flatteries, — when  they  are  seen  abus'd. 
Remember  what  I  have  said. 

Stew.  Very  well,  madam. 

Gon.  And  let  his  knights  have  colder  looks  among  you  j 
What  grows  of  it,  no  matter j  advise  your  fellows  so: 
I  would  breed  from  hence  occasions,  and  I  shall. 
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That  I  may  speak : — I'll  write  straight  to  my  sister. 
To  hold  my  very  course : — Prepare  for  dinner.  ^Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV.— ^  hall  in  the  same. 
Enter  Kent,  disguised. 

Kent.  If  but  as  well  I  other  accents  borrow. 
That  can  my  speech  diffuse,  my  good  intent 
May  eaiTy  through  itself  to  that  full  issue 
For  which  I  raz'd  my  likeness. — Now,  banish'd  Kent, 
If  thou  can'st  serve  where  thou  dost  stand  condcmn'd. 
(So  may  it  come!)  thy  master,  whom  thou  lov'st. 
Shall  find  thee  full  of  labours. 

Horns  within.     Enter  Lear,  Knights,  and  Attendants. 

Lear.  Let  me  notstayajot  for  dinner  j  go,  get  it  ready. 
[Exit  an  Attendant.}  How  now,  what  art  thou  ? 

Kent.  A  man,  sir. 

Lear.  What  dost  thou  profess  ?  What  wouldest  thou 
with  us? 

Kent.  I  do  profess  to  be  no  less  than  I  seem ; .  to  serve 
him  truly,  that  will  put  me  in  trust  -,  to  love  him  that 
is  honest ;  to  converse  with  him  that  is  wise,  and  says 
little;  to  fear  judgement;  to  fight,  when  I  cannot 
choose :  and  to  eat  no  fish. 

Lear.  What  art  thou  ? 

Kent.  A  very  honest-hearted  fellow,  and  as  poor  as 
the  king. 

Lear.  If  thou  be  as  poor  for  a  subject,  as  he  is  for  a 
king,  thou  art  poor  enough.     What  wouldest  thou? 

Kent.  Service. 

Lear.  Who  wouldest  thou  serve? 

Kent   You. 
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Lear.  Dost  thou  know  me,  fellow ' 

Kent.  No,  sir;  but  you  have  that  in  your  countenance, 
which  I  would  fain  call  master. 

Lear.  What's  that? 

Kent.  Authority, 

Lear.  What  services  canst  thou  do? 

Kent.  I  can  keep  honest  counsel,  ride,  run,  mar  a 
curious  tale  in  telling  it,  and  deliver  a  plain  message 
bluntly:  that  which  ordinary  men  are  fit  for,  I  am 
qualified  in;  and  the  best  of  me  is  diligence. 

Lear.  How  old  art  thou  ? 

Kent.  Not  so  young,  sir,  to  love  a  woman  for  singing; 
nor  so  old,  to  dote  on  her  for  any  thing :  I  have  years 
on  my  back  forty-eight. 

Lear.  Follow  me;  thou  shalt  serve  me ;  If  I  like  thee 
np  worse  after  dinner,  I  will  not  part  from  thee  yet. — 
Dinner,  ho,  dinner ! — Where's  my  knave?  my  fool?  Go 
vou,  and  call  my  fool  hither : 

'PMer  Steward, 

You,  you,  sirrah,  where's  my  daughter? 

Stew.  So  please  you, —  [Exit. 

Lear.  What  says  the  fellow  there  ?  Call  the  clotpoU 
back,  Where's  my  fool,  ho? — I  think  the  world's 
asleep, — How  now?   where's  that  mongrel? 

Knight.  He  says,  my  lord,  your  daughter  is  not  well. 

Lear.  Why  came  not  the  slave  back  to  me,  when  I 
called  him ' 

Knight.  Sir,  he  answered  me  in  the  roundest  manner, 
he  would  not. 

Lear.  He  would  not ! 

Knight.  My  lord,  I  know  not  what  the  matter  ia;  but, 
to  my  judgement,  your  highness  is  not  entertained  with 
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that  ceremonious  affection  as  you  were  wont;  there's 
a  great  abatement  of  kindness  appears,  as  well  in  the 
general  dependants,  as  in  the  duke  himself  also,  and 
your  daughter. 

Lear.  Ha !  sayest  thou  so  ? 

Knight.  I  beseech  you,  pardon  me,  my  lord,  if  I  be 
mistaken ;  for  my  duty  cannot  be  silent,  when  I  think 
your  highness  is  wronged, 

Lear.  Thou  but  rememberest  me  of  mine  own  con- 
ception; I  have  perceived  a  most  faint  neglect  of  latej 
which  I  have  rather  blamed  as  mine  own  jealous  curiosity, 
than  as  a  very  pretence  and  purpose  of  unkindness :  I  will 
look  further  into't. — But  where's  my  fooU  I  have  not 
seen  him  this  two  days. 

Knight.  Since  my  young  lady's  going  into  France,  sir, 
the  fool  hath  much  pined  away. 

Lear.  No  more  of  that;  I  have  noted  it  well. — Go 
you,  and  tell  my  daughter  I  would  speak  with  her. — 
Go  you,  call  hither  my  fool. — 

Re-enter  Steward. 

O,  you  sir,  you  sir,  come  you  hither:  Who  am  I, 
sir? 

Stew.  My  lady's  father. 

Lear.  My  lady's  father!  my  lord's  knave:  you 
whoreson  dog !  you  slave !  you  cur ! 

Stew.  I  am  none  of  this,  my  lord;  I  beseech  you, 
pardon  me. 

Lear.  Do  you  bandy  looks  with  me,  you  rascal? 

[Striking  him. 

Stew.  I'll  not  be  struck,  my  lord. 

Kent.  Nor  tripped  neither  j  you  base  foot-ball  player. 

[Tripping  up  his  heeh. 
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Lear.  I  thank  thee,  fellow  j  thou  servest  me,  and  I'll 
love  thee. 

Kent.  Come,  sir,  arise,  away;  I'll  teach  you  differences; 
away,  away :  If  you  will  measure  your  lubber's  length 
again,  tarry:  but  away:  goto;  Have  you  wisdom  ?  so. 

[PmsAc*  the  Steward  out. 

Lear.  Now,  my  friendly  knave,  I  thank  thee :  there's 
earnest  of  thy  service.  \_Giving  Kent  money. 

Enter  Fool. 

Fool.  Let  me  hire  him  too ; — Here's  my  coxcomb. 

\_Giving  Kent  his  cap. 

Lear.  How  now,  my  pretty  knave ^   how  dost  thou? 

Fool.  Sirrah,  you  were  best  take  my  coxcomb. 

Kent.  Why,  fool? 

Fool.  Why?  For  taking  one's  part  that  is  out  of 
favour:  Nay,  an  thou  canst  not  smile  as  the  wind  sits, 
thoul't  catch  cold  shortly:  There,  take  my  coxcomb: 
Why,  this  fellow  has  banished  two  of  his  daughters, 
and  did  the  third  a  blessing  against  his  will;  if  thou 
follow  him,  thou  must  needs  wear  my  coxcomb,— How 
now,  nuncle?  'Would  I  had  two  coxcombs,  and  two 
daughters ! 

Lear.  Why,  my  boy  ? 

Fool.  If  I  gave  them  all  my  living,  I'd  keep  my 
coxcombs  myself:  There's  mine;  beg  another  of  thy 
daughters. 

Lear.  Take  heed,  sirrah;  the  whip. 

Fool.  Truth's  a  dog  that  must  to  kennel;  he  must 
be  whipped  out,  when  Lady,  the  brach,  may  stand  by 
the  fire  and  stink. 

Lear.  A  pestilent  gall  to  me ! 

Fool.  Sirrah,  I'll  teach  thee  a  speech. 
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Lear.  Do. 

Fool.  Mark  it,  nuncle : — 

Have  more  than  thou  showest. 
Speak  less  than  thou  knowest. 
Lend  less  than  thou  owest. 
Ride  mure  than  thou  goest. 
Learn  more  than  thou  trowest. 
Set  less  than  thou  throwest ; 
Leave  thy  drink  and  thy  whore. 
And  keep  in-a-door. 
And  thou  shalt  have  more 
Than  two  tens  to  a  score. 
Lear.  This  is  nothing,  fool. 

Fool.  Then  'tis  like  the  breath  of  an  imfee'd  lawyer; 
you  gave  me  nothing  for't:  Can  you  make  no  use  of 
nothing,  nuncle? 

Lear.  Why,  no,  boy;  nothing  can  be  made  out  of 
nothing. 

Fool.  Pr'ythee,  tell  him,  so  much  the  rent  of  his  land 
comes  to;  he  will  not  believe  a  fool.  [To  Kent. 

Lear.  A  bitter  fool! 

Fool.  Dost  thou  know  the  difference,  my  boy,  between 
a  bitter  fool  and  a  sweet  fool  ? 
Lear.  No,  lad ;  teach  me. 
Fool.     That  lord,  that  counsel'd  thee 
To  give  away  thy  land. 
Come  place  him  here  by  me,— 

Or  do  thou  for  him  stand : 
The  sweet  and  bitter  fool 
Will  ])resently  appear; 
The  one  in  motley  here, 
The  other  found  out  there. 
Lear.  Dost  thou  call  me  fool,  boy? 
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Fool.  All  thy  other  titles  thou  hast  given  away;  that 
thou  wast  born  with. 

Kent.  This  is  not  altogether  fool,  my  lord. 

Fool.  No,  'faith,  lords  and  great  men  will  not  let  me ; 
if  I  had  a  monopoly  out,  they  would  have  part  on't: 
and  ladies  too,  they  will  not  let  me  have  all  fool  to 
myself;  they'll  be  snatching. — Give  me  an  egg,  nuncle, 
and  I'll  give  thee  two  crowns. 

Lear.  What  two  crowns  shall  they  be  ? 

Fool.  Why,  after  I  have  cut  the  egg  i'  th'  middle,  and 
eat  up  the  meat,  the  two  crowns. of  the  egg.  When 
thou  clovest  thy  crown  i'th' middle,  and  gavest  away 
both  parts,  thou  borest  thine  ass  on  thy  back  over  the 
dirt:  Thou  had'st  little  wit  in  thy  bald  crown,  when 
thou  gavest  thy  golden  one  away.  If  I  speak  like 
myself  in  this,  let  him  be  whipped  that  first  finds  it  so. 

Fools  had  ne'er  less  grace  in  a  year;  [Singing. 

For  wise  men  are  grown  foppish; 
And  know  not  how  their  wits  to  wear, 

TTieir  manners  are  so  apish. 

Lear.  When  were  you  wont  to  be  so  full  of  songs,  sirrah  ? 

Fool.  I  have  used  it,  nuncle,  ever  since  thou  madest 
thy  daughters  thy  mother :  for  when  thou  gavest  them 
the  rod,  and  put'st  down  thine  own  breeches, 

TVien  they  for  sudden  joy  did  weep,  [Singing. 

And  I  for  sorrow  sung. 
That  such  a  king  should  play  bo-peep. 

And  go  the  fools  among. 

Pi'ythee,  nuncle,  keep  a  school-master  that  can  teach 

thy  fool  to  lie;  I  would  fain  learn  to  lie. 

Lear.  If  you  lie,  sirrah,  we'll  have  you  whipped, 
Foel.  I  marvel,  what  kin  thou  and  thy  daughters  are , 
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they'll  have  me  whipped  for  speaking  true,  thou'lt  have 
me  whipped  for  lying;  and,  sometimes,  I  am  whipped 
for  holding  my  peace.  I  had  rather  be  any  kind  of 
thing,  than  a  fool :  and  yet  I  would  not  be  thee,  nuncle ; 
thou  hast  pared  thy  wit  o'both  sides,  and  left  noticing 
in  the  middle:  Here  comes  one  o'th' parings. 

Enter  Goneril. 

Lear.  How  now,  daughter?  what  makes  that  frontlet 
on?   Methinks,  you  are  too  much  of  late  i'th' frown. 

Fool.  Thou  wast  a  pretty  fellow,  when  thou  had'st 
no  need  to  care  for  her  frowning;  now  thou  art  an  O 
without  a  figure :  I  am  better  than  thou  art  now;  I  am 
a  fool,  thou  art  nothing. — Yes,  forsooth,  I  will  hold 
my  tongue;  so  your  face  {To  Gon.]  bids  me,  though 
you  say  nothing.     Mum,  mum. 

He  that  keeps  nor  crust  nor  crum. 
Weary  of  all,  shall  want  some. — 
That's  a  shealed  peascod.  ^Pointing  to  Lear 

Gon.  Not  only,  sir,  this  your  all-licens'd  fool. 
But  other  of  your  insolent  retinue 
Do  hourly  carp  and  quarrel;  breaking  forth 
In  rank  and  not-to-be-endured  riots.     Sir, 
I  had  thought,  by  making  this  well  known  unto  you, 
To  have  found  a  safe  redress ;  but  now  grow  fearful. 
By  what  yourself  too  late  have  spoke  and  done. 
That  you  protect  this  course,  and  put  it  on 
By  your  allowance ;  which  if  you  should,  the  fault 
Would  not  'scape  censure,  nor  the  redresses  sleep  j 
Which,  in  the  tender  of  a  wholesome  weal. 
Might  in  their  working  do  you  that  offence. 
Which  else  were  shame,  that  then  necessity 
Will  call  discreet  proceeding. 
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Fool.  For  you  trow,  nuncle, 

The  hedge-sparrow  fed  the  cuckoo  so  long. 
That  it  had  its  head  bit  off  by  its  young. 
So,  out  went  the  candle,  and  we  were  left  darkling. 

Lear.  Are  you  our  daughter? 

Gon.  Come,  sir,  I  would  you  would  make  use  of 
that  good  wisdom  whereof  I  know  you  are  fraught;  and 
put  away  these  dispositions,  which  of  late  transform  you 
from  what  you  rightly  are. 

Fool.  May  not  an  ass  know  when  the  cart  draws  the 
horse? — Whoop,  Jug!  I  love  thee. 

Lear.  Does  any  here  know  me? — Why  this  is  not 
Lear :  does  Lear  walk  thus  ?  speak  thus  ?  Where  are 
his  eyes?  Either  his  notion  weakens,  or  his  discernings 
are  lethargied. — Sleeping  or  waking? — Ha!  sure 'tis  not 
so. — Who  is  it  that  can  tell  me  who  I  am? — Lear's 
shadow?  I  would  learn  that;  for  by  the  njarks  of 
sovereignty,  knowledge,  and  reason,  I  should  be  false 
persuaded  I  had  daughters. — 

Fool.  Which  they  will  make  an  obedient  father. 

Lear.  Your  name,  fair  gentlewoman  ? 

Gon.  Come,  sir; 
This  admiration  is  much  o'th' favour 
Of  other  your  new  pranks.     I  do  beseech  you 
To  understand  my  purposes  aright : 
As  you  are  old  and  reverend,  you  should  be  wise: 
Here  do  you  keep  a  hundred  knights  and  squires; 
Men  so  disorder'd,  so  debauch'd,  and  bold. 
That  this  our  court,  infected  with  their  manners. 
Shows  like  a  riotous  inn:  epicurism  apd  lust 
Make  it  more  like  a  tavern,  or  a  brothel, 
Than  a  grac'd  palace.     The  shame  itself  doth  speak 
For  instant  remedy:   Be  then  desir'd 
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By  her,  that  else  will  take  the  thing  she  begs, 
A  little  to  disquantity  your  train  j 
And  the  remainder,  that  shall  still  depend. 
To  be  such  men  as  may  besort  your  age. 
And  know  themselves  and  you. 

Lear.  Darkness  and  devils  !— 

Saddle  my  horses  j  call  my  train  together. — 
Degenerate  bastard!    I'll  not  trouble  thee; 
Yet  have  I  left  a  daughter. 

Gon.  You  strike  my  people;   and  your  disorder'd 
rabble 
Make  servants  of  tneir  betters. 

Enter  Albany. 

Lear.  Woe,  that  too  late  repents, — O,  sir,  are  you 
come? 
Is  it  your  will?    [To  Alb.]    Speak,  sir, — ^Prepare  my 

horses. 
Ingratitude!  thou  marble-hearted  fiend. 
More  hideous,  when  thou  show'st  thee  in  a  child. 
Than  the  sea-monster ! 

jilb.  Pray,  sir,  be  patient. 

Lear.  Detested  kite !  thouliest:  [To  Goneril. 

My  train  are  men  of  choice  and  rarest  parts. 
That  all  particulars  of  duty  know; 
And  in  the  most  exact  regard  support 
The  worships  of  their  name. — O  most  small  fault. 
How  ugly  didst  thou  in  Cordelia  show! 
Which,  like  an  engine,  wrench'd  my  frame  of  nature 
From  the  fix'd  place;  drew  from  my  heart  all  love. 
And  added  to  the  gall.     O  Lear,  Lear,  Lear ! 
Beat  at  this  gate,  that  let  thy  folly  in,    IStriking  his  head. 
And  thy  dear  judgement  out!— Go,  go,  my  people. 
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Alb.  My  lord,  I  am  guiltless,  as  I  am  ignorant 
Of  what  hath  mov'd  you. 

Lear.  It  may  be  so,  my  lord. — Hear,  nature,  hear; 
Dear  goddess,  hear !    Suspend  thy  purpose,  if 
Thou  didst  intend  to  make  this  creature  fruitful! 
Into  her  womb  convey  sterility! 
Dry  up  in  her  the  organs  of  increase  j 
And  from  her  derogate  body  never  spring 
A  babe  to  honour  her !  If  she  must  teem. 
Create  her  child  of  spleen;  that  it  may  live. 
And  be  a  thwart  disnatur'd  torment  to  her ! 
Let  it  stamp  wrinkles  in  her  brow  of  youth; 
With  cadent  tears  fret  channels  in  her  cheeks; 
Turn  all  her  mother's  pains,  and  benefits. 
To  laughter  and  contempt;  that  she  may  feel 
How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is 
To  have  a  thankless  child  ! — Away,  away!  [Exit. 

Mb.  Now,  gods,  that  we  adore,  whereof  comes  this  ? 

Gon.  Never  afflict  yourself  to  know  the  cause; 
But  let  his  disposition  have  that  scope 
That  dotage  gives  it. 

Re-enter  Leab. 

Lear.  What,  fifty  of  my  followers,  at  a  clap! 
Within  a  fortnight? 

AU).  What's  the  matter,  sir; 

Lear.  I'll  tell  thee; — Life  and  death!  I  am  asham'd 
That  thou  hast  power  to  shake  my  manhood  thus: 

[To  GONERIL. 

That  these  hot  tears,  which  break  from  me  perforce. 
Should  make  thee  worth  them. — Blasts  and  fogs  upon 

thee! 
Th'  untented  woundings  of  a  father's  curse 
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Pierce  every  sense  about  thee ! — Old  fond  eyes, 
Beweep  this  cause  again,  I'll  pluck  you  out; 
And  cast  you,  with  the  waters  that  you  lose. 
To  temper  ciay. — Ha !  is  it  come  to  this  ? 
Let  it  be  so : — ^Yet  have  I  left  a  daughter. 
Who,  I  am  sure,  is  kind  and  comfortable  j 
When  she  shall  hear  this  of  thee,  with  her  nails 
She'll  flay  thy  wolfish  visage.     Thou  shalt  find. 
That  I'll  resume  the  shape  which  thou  dost  think 
I  have  cast  off  for  ever ;  thou  shalt,  I  warrant  thee. 

\_Exeunt  Lear,  Kent,  and  Attendants 
Gon.  Do  you  mark  that,  my  lord  ? 
Alb.  I  cannot  be  so  partial,  Goneril, 
To  the  great  love  I  bear  you, — 

Gon.  Pray  you,  content.^ — What,  Oswald,  ho ! 
You,  sir,  more  knave  than  fool,  after  your  master. 

[To  the  Fool. 
Fool.  Nuncle  Lear,  nuncle  Lear,  tarry,  and  take  the 
fool  with  thee. 

A  fox,  when  one  has  caught  her. 
And  such  a  daughter. 
Should  sure  to  the  slaughter. 
If  my  cap  would  buy  a  halter: 
So  the  fool  follows  after.  [Exit 

Gon.  This  man  hath  had  good  counsel: — A  hundred 
knights ! 
'Tis  politick,  and  safe,  to  let  him  keep 
At  point,  a  hundred  knights.   Yes,  that  on  every  dream. 
Each  buz,  each  fancy,  each  complaint,  dislike. 
He  may  enguard  his  dotage  with  their  powers. 
And  hold  our  lives  in  mercy. — Oswald,  I  say!— 
Alb.  Well,  you  may  fear  too  far. 
Gon.  Safer  than  trust! 

VOL.  X  L 
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Let  me  still  take  away  the  harms  I  fear, 

Not  fear  still  to  be  taken.     I  know  his  heart : 

What  he  hath  utter'd,  I  have  writ  my  sister  j 

If  she  sustain  him  and  his  hundred  knights. 

When  I  have  show'd  th' unfitness, — How  now,  Oswald!' 

Enter  Steward. 

What,  have  you  writ  that  letter  to  my  sister  ? 

Stew.  Ay,  madam. 

Gun.  Take  you  some  company,  and  away  to  horse : 
Inform  her  full  of  my  particular  fear ; 
And  thereto  add  such  reasons  of  your  own. 
As  may  compact  it  more.     Get  you  gonej 
And  hasten  your  return.  [Exit  Stew.]  No,  no,  my  lord. 
This  milky  gentleness,  and  course  of  yours. 
Though  I  condemn  it  not,  yet,  under  pardon. 
You  are  much  more  attask'd  for  want  of  wisdom. 
Than  prais'd  for  harmful  mildness. 

Alb.  How  far  your  eyes  may  pierce,  I  cannot  tell  j 
Striving  to  better,  oft  we  mar  what's  well. 

Gon.  Nay,  then — 

Alb.  Well,  well;  the  event.  ^Exeunt 

SCENE  y.-'Court  before  the  same. 
Enter  Lear,  Kent,  and  Fool. 

Lear.  Go  you  before  to  Gloster  with  these  letters : 
acquaint  my  daughter  no  further  with  any  thing  you 
know,  than  comes  from  her  demand  out  of  the  letter*. 
If  your  diligence  be  not  speedy,  I  shall  be  there  before 
.  ou. 

Kent.  I  will  not  sleep,  my  lord,  till  I  have  delivered 
your  letter  [EmU 
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Fool.  If  a  man's  brains  were  in  his  heels,  were't  not 
in  danger  of  kibes  ? 

Lear.  Ay,  boy. 

Fool.  Then,  I  pr'ythee,  be  merry  5  thy  wit  shall  not 
go  slip-shod. 

Lear.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Fool.  Slialt  see,  thy  other  daughter  will  use  thee 
kindly :  for  though  she's  as  like  this  as  a  crab  is  like 
an  apple,  yet  I  can  tell  what  I  can  tell, 

Lear.  Why,  what  canst  thou  tell,  my  boy? 

Fool.  She  will  taste  as  like  this,  as  a  crab  does  to  a 
crab.  Thou  canst  tell,  why  one's  nose  stands  i'th' 
middle  of  his  face? 

Lear.  No. 

Fool.  Why,  to  keep  his  eyes  on  either  sid§  his  nosej 
that  what  a  man  cannot  smell  out,  he  may  spy  into. 

Lear.  1  did  her  wrong  : — 

Fool.  Can'st  tell  how  an  oyster  makes  his  shell  ? 

Lear.  No. 

Fool.  Nor  I  neither  J  but  I  can  tell  why  a  snail  has 
a  house. 

Lear.  Why? 

Fool.  Why,  to  put  his  head  in  j  not  to  give  it  away 
to  his  daughters,  and  leave  his  horns  without  a  case. 

Lear.  1  will  forget  my  nature. — So  kind  a  father ! — 
Be  my  horses  ready  ? 

Fool.  Thy  asses  are  gone  about  'em.  The  reason 
why  the  seven  stars  are  no  more  than  seven,  is  a  pretty 
reason. 

Lear.  Because  they  are  not  eight  ? 

Fool.  Yes,  indeed :  Thou  wouldest  make  a  good  fool. 

Lear.  To  take  it  again  perforce! — Monster  in- 
gratitude! 
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Fool.  If  thou  wert  my  fool,  nuncle,  I'd  have  thee 
beaten  for  being  old  before  thy  time. 

Lear.  How's  that? 

Fool.  Thou  should'st  not  have  been  old,  before  thou 
hadst  been  wise. 

Lear.  O  let  me  not  be  mad,  not  mad,  sweet  heaven ! 
Keep  me  in  temper j  I  would  not  be  mad! — 

Enter  Gentleman. 

How  now!    Are  the  horses  ready.' 
Gent.  Ready,  my  lord. 
Lear.  Come,  boy. 

Fool.  She  that  is  maid  now,  and  laughs  at  my  de- 
parture. 
Shall  Hot  be  a  maid  long,  unless  things  be  cut  shorter. 

{^Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — A  court  within  the  castle  of  the  Earl  of 
Gloster. 

Enter  Edmund  and  Curan,  meeting. 

Edm.  Save  thee,  Curan. 

Cur.  And  you,  sir.  I  have  been  with  your  father; 
and  given  him  notice,  that  the  duke  of  Cornwall,  and 
Regan  his  duchess,  will  be  here  with  him  to-night. 

Edm.  How  comes  that? 

Cktr.  Nay,  I  know  not :  You  have  heard  of  the  newk 
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abroad  ?    I  mean,  the  whispered  ones,  for  they  are  yet 
but  ear-kissing  arguments. 

Edm.  Not  Ij  'Pray  you,  what  are  they? 

Cur.  Have  you  heard   of  no   likely  wars   toward, 
'twixt  the  dukes  of  Cornwall  and  Albany  ? 

Edm.  Not  a  word. 

Cur.  You  may  then,  in  time.  Fare  you  well,  sir,  [Exit. 

Edm.  The  duke  be  here  to-night  ?  The  better !  Best ! 
This  weaves  itself  perforce  into  my  business ! 
My  father  hath  set  guard  to  take  my  brother; 
And  I  have  one  thing,  of  a  queazy  question. 
Which  I  must  act: — Briefness,  and  fortune,  work! — 
Brother,  a  word; — descend:' — Brother,  I  sayj 

Enter  Edgar. 

My  father  watches: — O  sir,  fly  this  place j 
Intelligence  is  given  where  you  are  hid; 
You  have  now  the  good  advantage  of  the  night: — 
Have  you  not  spoken  'gainst  the  duke  of  Cornwall? 
He's  coming  hither;  now,  i'th' night,  i'th' haste. 
And  Regan  with  him ;    Have  you  nothing  said 
Upon  his  party  'gainst  the  duke  of  Albany  ? 
Advise  yourself, 

Edg.  I  am  sure  on't,  not  a  word. 

Edm.  I  hear  my  father  coming, — Pardon  me: — 
In  cunning,  I  must  draw  my  sword  upon  you : — 
Draw :  Seem  to  defend  yourself:  Now  quit  you  well. 
Yield: — come  before  my  father; — Light,  ho,  here! — 
Fly,  brother; — Torches!  torches! — So,  farewell,'^ 

lExit  Edgar. 
Some  blood  drawn  on  me  would  beget  opinion 

[JVounds  his  arm. 
Of  my  more  fierce  endeavour :    I  have  seen  drunkarda 
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Do  more  thaa  this  in  sport. — Father !  father ' 
Stop,  stop !  No  help  ? 

Enter  Gloster,  and  Servants  with  torches. 

Glo.  Now,  Edmund,  where's  the  villain  j 
••  Edm.  Here  stood  he  in  the  dark,  his  sharp  sword  out. 
Mumbling  of  wicked  charms,  conjuring  the  moon 
To  stand  his  auspicious  mistress : — 

Glo.  But  where  is  he  ? 

Edm.  Look,  sir,  I  bleed. 

Glo.  Where  is  the  villain,  Edmund  ? 

Edm.  Fled  this  way,  sir.     When  by  no   means  he 
could — 

Glo.  Pursue  him,  ho! — Go  after. — [Exit  Serv.]  By  no 
means, — what  ? 

Edm.  Persuade  me  to  the  murder  of  your  lordship  • 
iJut  that  I  told  him,  the  revenging  gods 
'Gainst  parricides  did  all  their  thunders  bend ; 
Spoke,  with  how  manifold  and  strong  a  bond 
The  child  was  bound  to  th' father: — Sir,  in  fine. 
Seeing  how  loathly  oppoeite  1  stood 
To  his  unnatural  purpose,  in  fell  motion. 
With  his  prepared  sword,  he  charges  home 
My  unprovided  body,  lanc'd  mine  arm: 
But  when  he  saw  my  best  alarura'd  spirits, 
Bold  in  the  quarrel's  right,  rous'd  to  th'  encounter. 
Or  whether  gasted  by  the  noise  I  made. 
Full  suddenly  he  fled. 

Glo.  Let  him  fly  far : 

Not  in  this  land  shall  he  remain  uncaught ; 
And  found — Despatch. — ^I'he  noble  duke  my  master 
My  worthy  arch  and  patron,  comes  to-night: 
By  his  authoritj?  1  wiU  proclaim  it. 
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That  he,  which  finds  him,  shall  deserve  our  thanks. 
Bringing  the  murderous  coward  to  the  stake ; 
He,  that  conceals  him,  death. 

Edm.  When  I  dissuaded  him  from  his  intent. 
And  found  him  pight  to  do  it,  with  curst  speech 
I  threaten'd  to  discover  him :  He  replied. 
Thou  unpossessing  bastard !  dost  thou  think. 
If  I  would  stand  agairist  thee,  would  the  reposal 
Of  any  trust,  virtue,  or  worth,  in  thee 
Make  thy  words  faith' dP    No  :  what  I  should  deny, 
(As  this  I  would ;  ay,  though  thou  didst  produce 
My  very  character,)  I'd  turn  it  all 
To  thy  suggestion,  plot,  and  damned  practice  : 
And  thou  must  make  a  dullard  of  the  world, 
Jf  they  not  thought  the  profits  of  my  death 
Were  very  pregnant  and  potential  spurs 
To  make  thee  seek  it. 

Glo.  Strong  and  faaten'd  villain! 

Would  he  deny  his  letter? — 1  never  got  him, 

[Trumpets  within. 
Hark,  Iheduke'a  trumpets !  I  know  not  why  he  comes : — 
All  ports  I'll  bar  J  the  villain  shall  not  'scape  j 
The  duke  must  grant  me  that :  besides,  his  picture 
I  will  send  far  and  near,  that  all  the  kingdom 
May  have  due  note  of  him ;  and  of  my  land. 
Loyal  and  natural  boy,  I'll  work  the  means 
To  make  thee  capable. 

Enter  Cornwall,  Regan,  and  Attendants. 

Com.  How  now,  my  noble  friend  ?  since  I  came  hither, 
(Which  I  can  call  but  now,)  I  have  heard  strange  news. 

Reg.  If  it  be  true,  all  vengeance  comes  too  short. 
Which  can  pursue  th'  offender.    How  dost^  my  lord  ? 
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Glo.  O,  madam,  my  old  heart  is  crack'd,  is  crack'd, 

Reg.  What,  did  my  father's  godson  seek  your  life  ? 
He  whom  my  father  nam'd  ?  your  Edgar  ? 

Glo.  O,  lady,  lady,  shame  would  have  it  hid ! 

Reg.  Was  he  not  companion  with  the  riotous  knights 
That  tend  upon  my  father  ? 

Glo.  I  know  not,  madam : 

It  is  too  bad,  too  bad. — 

Edm.  Yes,  madam,  he  was. 

Reg.  No  marvel  then,  though  he  were  ill  affected  j 
'Tis  they  have  put  him  on  the  old  man's  death. 
To  have  the  waste  and  spoil  of  his  revenues. 
I  have  this  present  evening  from  my  sister 
Been  well  inform'd  of  them  j  and  with  such  cuutiona 
That,  if  they  come  to  sojourn  at  my  house, 
I'll  not  be  there. 

Corn.  Nor  I,  assure  thee,  Regan. — 

Edmund,  I  hear  that  you  have  shown  your  father 
A  child-like  office. 

Edm.  'Twas  my  duty,  sir. 

Glo.  He  did  bewray  his  practice ;  and  receiv'd 
This  hurt  you  see,  striving  to  apprehend  him. 

Com.  Is  he  pursued  ? 

Glo.  Ay,  my  good  lord,  he  is. 

Com.  If  he  be  taken,  he  shall  never  more 
Be  fear'd  of  doing  harm :  make  your  own  purpose. 
How  in  my  strength  you  please. — For  you,  Edmund . 
Whose  virtue  and  obedience  doth  this  instant 
So  much  commend  itself,  you  shall  be  ours ; 
Natur«3  of  such  deep  trust  we  shall  much  need ; 
You  we  first  seize  on. 

Edm.  I  shall  serve  you,  sir. 

Truly,  however  else. 
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Glo.  For  him  I  thank  your  grace. 

Corn.  You  know  not  why  we  came  to  visit  you, — 
Reg.  Thus  out  of  season;  threading  dark-ey'd  nigh 
Occasions,  noble  Gloster,  of  some  poize. 
Wherein  we  must  have  use  of  your  advice: — 
Our  father  he  hath  writ,  so  hath  our  sister. 
Of  differences,  which  I  best  thought  it  fit 
To  answer  from  our  home ;  the  several  messenger* 
From  hence  attend  despatch.     Our  good  old  friend. 
Lay  comforts  to  your  bosom ;  and  bestow 
Your  needful  counsel  to  our  business. 
Which  craves  the  instant  use. 

Glo.  I  serve  you,  madam : 

Your  graces  are  right  welcome.  lExeunt. 

SCENE  U.~ Before  Gloster's  castle. 
Enter  Kent  and  Steward,  severally. 

Stew.  Good  dawning  to  thee,  friend:  Art  of  the  house? 

Kent.  Ay, 

Stew.  Where  may  we  set  our  horses  ? 

Kent.  I'th'mire. 

Stew.  Pr'ythee,  if  thou  love  me,  tell  me. 

Kent.  I  love  thee  not. 

Stew.  Why,  then  I  care  not  for  thee. 

Kent.  If  I  had  thee  '.n  Lipsbury  pinfold,  I  would 
make  thee  care  for  me. 

Stew.  Why  dost  thou  use  me  thus?  I  know  thee 
not. 

Kent.  Fellow,  I  know  thee. 

Stew.  What  dost  thou  know  me  for? 

Kent.  A  knave  j  a  rascal,  an  eater  of  broken  meats  | 
a  base,  proud,  shallow,  begg^arly,  three-suited,  hundred- 
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pound,  filthy  worsted-stocking  knave  j  a  lily-liver'd, 
action-taking  knave;  a  whorson,  glass-gazing,  super- 
serviceable,  finical  rogue;  one-trunk-inheriting  slave; 
one  that  wouldest  be  a  bawd,  in  way  of  good  service, 
and  art  nothing  but  the  composition  of  a  knave, 
beggar,  coward,  pandar,  and  the  son  and  heir  of  a 
mongrel  bitch :  one  whdm  I  will  beat  into  clamorous 
whining,  if  thou  deniest  the  least  syllable  of  thy 
addition. 

Stew.  Why,  what  a  monstrous  fellow  art  thou,  thus 
to  rail  on  one,  that  is  neither  known  of  thee,  nor 
knows  thee ! 

Kent.  What  a  brazen-faced  varlet  art  thou,  to  deny 
ihou  knowest  me !  Is  it  two  days  ago,  since  I  tripped 
up  thy  heels,  and  beat  thee,  before  the  king  ?  Draw 
you  rogue:  for,  though  it  be  night,  the  moon  shines; 
I'll  make  a  sop  o'th' moonshine  of  you:  Draw  you 
whorson  cullionly  barber-monger,  draw. 

[Drawing  his  sword. 

Stew.  Away;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  thee. 

Kent.  Draw,  you  rascal:  you  come  with  letters 
against  the  king;  and  take  vanity  the  puppet's  part, 
against  the  royalty  of  her  father :  Draw,  you  rogue, 
or  I'll  so  carbonado  your  shanks: — draw,  you  rascal; 
come  your  ways. 

Stew.  Help,  ho!  murder!  help! 

Kent.  Strike,  you  slave;  stand,  rogue,  stand;  you 
neat  slave,  strike.  {^Beating  him. 

Stew.  Help,  ho! 'murder!  murder! 

Enter  Edmund,   Cornwall,    Regan,   Glostbr,   and 

Servant*. 

JSrfwi.  How  now?   Whafs  the  matter?   Part. 
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Kent.  With  you,  goodnian  boy,  if  you  please  3  come, 
I'll  flesh  you ;  come  on,  young  master. 

Glo.  Weapons!  arms  !    What's  the  matter  here? 

Corn.  Keep  peace,  upon  your  lives ; 
He  dies,  that  strikes  again :    What  is  the  matter  > 

Reg.  The  messengers  from  our  sister  and  the  king. 

Corn.  What  is  your  difference  ?  speak. 

Stew.  I  am  scarce  in  breath,  my  lord. 

Kent.  No  marvel,  you  have  so  bestirred  your  valour. 
You  cowardly  rascal,  nature  disclaims  in  thee ;  a  tailor 
made  thee. 

Com.  Thou  art  a  strange  feUow:  a  tailor  make  a 
man? 

Kent.  Ay,  a  tailor,  sir:  a  stone-cutter,  or  a  painter, 
could  not  have  made  him  so  ill,  though  they  had  been 
but  two  hours  at  the  trade. 

Com.  Speak  yet,  how  grew  your  quarrel  ? 

Stew.  This  ancient  ruflSan,  sir,  whose  life  I  have 
spar'd. 
At  suit  of  his  grey  beard, — 

Kent.  Thou  whorson  zed!  thou  unnecessary  letter! — 
My  lord,  if  you  will  give  me  leave,  I  will  tread  this 
unbolted  villain  into  mortar,  and  daub  the  wall  of  a 
Jakes  with  him. — Spare  my  grey  beard,  you  wagtail > 

Corn.  Peace,  sirrah ! 
You  beastly  knave,  know  you  no  reverence  ? 

Kent.  Yes,  sir ;  but  anger  has  a  privilege. 
Com.  Why  art  thou  angry? 

Kent.  That  such  a  slave  as  this  should  wear  a  sword. 
Who  wears  no  honesty.     Such  smiling  i"ogues  as  these. 
Like  rats,  oft  bite  the  holy  cords  atwain 
Which  are  too  intrinse  t'unloose :  smooth  every  passion 
That  in  the  natures  of  their  lords  rebels; 
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Briiig  oil  to  fire,  snow  to  their  colder  moods  j 
Renege,  affirm,  and  turn  their  halcyon  beaks 
With  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters. 
As  knowing  nought,  like  dogs,  but  following. — 
A  plague  upon  your  epileptick  visage ! 
Smile  you  my  speeches,  as  I  were  a  fool? 
Goose,  if  I  had  you  upon  Sarum  plain, 
I'd  drive  ye  cackling  home  to  Camelot. 

Corn.  What,  art  thou  mad,  old  fellow? 

Glo.  How  fell  you  out. 

Say  that. 

Kent.  No  contraries  hold  more  antipathy. 
Than  I  and  such  a  knave. 

Corn.  Why  dost  thou  call  him  knave?    What's  his 
ofiFence? 

Kent.  His  countenance  likes  me  not. 

Corn.  No  more,  perchance,  does  mine,  or  his,  or  hers. 

Kent.  Sir,  'tis  my  occupation  to  be  plain  j 
I  have  seen  better  faces  in  my  time. 
Than  stands  on  any  shoulder  that  I  see 
Before  me  at  this  instant. 

Corn.  This  is  some  fellow. 

Who,  having  been  prais'd  for  bluntness,  doth  affect 
A  saucy  roughness  j  and  constrains  the  garb, 
(Quite  from  his  nature:  He  cannot  flatter,  he! — 
An  honest  mind  and  plain, — he  must  speak  truth : 
An  they  will  take  it,  so}  if  not,  he's  plain. 
These  kind  of  knaves  I  know,  which  in  this  plainnes* 
Harbour  more  craft,  and  more  corrupter  ends. 
Than  twenty  silly  ducking  observants, 
That  stretch  their  duties  nicely. 

Kent    Sir,  in  good  sooth,  in  sincere  verity. 
Under  th'  allowance  of  your  grand  aspect. 
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Whose  influence,  like  the  wreath  of  radiant  fire 
On  flickering  Phoebus'  front, — 

Corn.  What  mean'st  by  this? 

Kent.  To  go  out  of  my  dialect,  which  you  discom- 
mend so  much.  I  know,  sir,  I  am  no  flatlerei :  he 
that  beguiled  you,  in  a  plain  accent,  was  a  plain  knave  j 
which,  for  my  part,  I  will  not  be,  though  I  should  win 
your  displeasure  to  entreat  me  to  it. 

Corn.  What  was  th'  oflFence  you  gave  him  ? 

Stew.  Never  any : 

It  pleas'd  the  king  his  master,  very  late. 
To  strike  at  me,  upon  his  misconstruction; 
When  he,  conjunct,  and  flattering  his  displeasure, 
Tripp'd  me  behind ;  being  down,  insulted,  rail'd. 
And  put  upon  him  such  a  deal  of  man. 
That  worthy'd  him,  got  praises  of  the  king 
For  him  attempting  who  was  self-subdu'd ; 
And,  in  the  fleshment  of  this  dread  exploit. 
Drew  on  me  here. 

Kent.  None  of  these  rogues,  and  cowards, 

But  Ajax  is  their  fool. 

Com.  Fetch  forth  the  stocks,  ho! 

You  stubborn  ancient  knave,  you  reverend  braggart. 
We'll  teach  you — 

Kent.  Sir,  I  am  too  old  to  learn : 

Call  not  your  stocks  for  me:  I  serve  the  kingj 
On  whose  employment  I  was  sent  to  you: 
You  shall  do  small  respect,  show  too  bold  malice 
Against  the  grace  and  person  of  my  master. 
Stocking  his  messenger. 

Corn.  Fetch  forth  the  stocks : 

As  I've  life  and  honour,  there  shall  he  sit  till  noon, 

tUg.  Till  uoon !  till  nighty  my  lord ;  and  all  night  too. 
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Kent.  Why,  madam,  if  I  were  your  father's  dog. 
You  should  not  use  me  so. 

Reg.  Sir,  being  his  knave,  I  will 

[Siocks  brought  out. 

Corn.  This  is  a  fellow  of  the  self-same  colour 
Our  sister  speaks  of: — Come,  bring  away  the  stocks. 

Glo.  Let  me  beseech  your  grace  not  to  do  so  : 
His  fault  is  much,  and  the  good  king  his  master 
Will  check  him  for't:  your  purpos'd  low  correction 
Is  such,  as  basest  and  contemned'st  wretches, 
For  pilferings  and  most  common  trespasses. 
Are  punish'd  with  :  the  king  must  take  it  ill. 
That's  he's  so  slightly  valued  in  his  messenger. 
Should  have  him  thus  restrain'd. 

Corn.  I'll  answer  that. 

Reg.  My  sister  may  receive  it  much  more  worse. 
To  have  her  gentleman  abus'd,  assaulted. 
For  following  her  affairs. — Put  in  his  legs. — 

[Kent  is  put  in  the  stocks. 
Come,  my  good  lord;  away.    lExeunt  Reg.  and  Corn. 

Glo.  I  am  sorry  for  thee,  friend}   'tis  the  duke's 
pleasure, 
Whose  disposition,  all  the  world  well  knows. 
Will  not  be  rubb'd,  nor  stopp'd  :  I'll  enti-eat  for  thee. 

Kent.  Pray,  do  not,  sir :  I  have  watch'd,  and  traveli'd 
hard ; 
Some  time  I  shall  sleep  out,  the  rest  I'll  whistle. 
A  good  man's  fortune  may  grow  out  at  heels : 
Give  you  good  morrow! 

Glo.  The  duke's  to  bkme  .'n  this ;  'twill  be  ill  taken. 

[Exit 

Kent.  Good  king, that  must  approve  thecommonsaw! 
rhou  out  of  heaven's  benedictioa  com'st 
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To  the  warm  sun! 

Approach,  thou  beacon  to  this  under  globe. 
That  by  thy  comfortable  beams  I  may 
Peruse  this  letter ! — Nothing  almost  sees  miracles. 
But  misery  j — I  know,  'tis  from  Cordelia ; 
Who  hath  most  fortunately  been  inform'd 
Of  my  obscured  course ;  and  shall  find  time 
From  this  enormous  state, — seeking  to  give 
Losses  their  remedies : — All  weary  and  o'er-watch'd. 
Take  vantage,  heavy  eyes,  not  to  behold 
This  shameful  lodging. 

Fortune,  good  night ;  smile  onjce  more  j  turn  thy  wheel ! 

[He  sleeps 

SCENE  III.--^  part  of  the  heat^. 
Enter  Edgar, 

Edg.  I  heard  myself  proclaim'd; 
And,  by  the  happy  hollow  of  a  tree, 
Escap'd  the  hunt.     No  port  is  free  5  no  place. 
That  guard,  and  most  unusual  vigilance. 
Does  not  attend  my  taking.     While  I  may  scape, 
I  will  preserve  myself:  and  am  bethought 
To  take  the  basest  and  most  poorest  shape. 
That  ever  penury,  in  contempt  of  man. 
Brought  near  to  beast :  my  face  I'll  grime  with  filth  • 
Blanket  my  loins ;  elf  all  my  hair  in  knots ; 
And  with  presented  nakedness  out-face 
The  winds,  and  persecutions  of  the  sky. 
The  country  gives  me  proof  and  precedent 
Of  Bedlam  beggars,  who,  with  roaring  voices. 
Strike  in  their  numb'd  and  mortified  bare  arms 
Pins,  wooden  pricks,  nails,  sprigs  of  rosemary  j 
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And  with  this  horrible  object,  from  low  farms, 
Poor  pelting  villages,  sheep-cotes  and  mills. 
Sometime  with  lunatick  bans,  sometime  with  prayeiu. 
Enforce  their  charity, — Poor  Turlygood !  poor  Tom ! 
That's  something  yet; — Edgar  I  nothing  am.       lExit. 

SCENE  IV.— Before  Gloster's  castle. 
Enter  Lear,  Fool,  and  Gentleman. 

Lear.  'Tis  strange,  that  they  should  so  depart  from 
home. 
And  not  send  back  my  messenger. 

Gent.  As  I  learn'd. 

The  night  before  there  was  no  purpose  in  them 
Of  this  remove. 

Kent.  Hail  to  thee,  noble  master! 

Lear.  How! 
Mak'st  thou  this  shame  thy  pastime  ? 

Kent.  No,  my  lord. 

Fool.  Ha,  ha  J  look!  he  wears  cruel  garters !  Horses  are 
tied  by  the  heads ;  dogs,  and  bears,  by  the  neck ;  monkies 
by  the  loins,  and  men  by  the  legs :  when  a  man  is  over- 
'usty  at  legs,  then  he  wears  wooden  nether-stocks. 

Lear.  What's  he,  that  hath  so  much  thy  place  mistook 
To  set  thee  here  ? 

Kent.  It  is  both  he  and  she. 

Your  son  and  daughter. 

Lear.  No. 

Kent.  Yes. 

Lear.  No,  I  say. 

Kent.  I  say,  yea. 

Lear.  No,  no;  they  would  not. 

Kent.  Yes,  they  have. 
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Lear.  By  Jupiter,  I  swear  no. 

Kent.  By  Juno,  I  swear,  ay. 

Lear.  They  durst  not  do't; 
They  could  not,  would  not  do't;  'tis  worse  thanmurder, 
To  do  upon  respect  such  violent  outrage : 
Resolve  me,  with  all  modest  haste,  which  way 
Thou  might'st  deserve,  or  they  impose,  this  usage. 
Coming  from  us, 

Kent.  My  lord,  when  at  their  home 

I  did  commend  your  highness'  letters  to  them. 
Ere  I  was  risen  from  the  place  that  show'd 
My  duty  kneeling,  came  there  a  reeking  post, 
Stew'd  in  his  haste,  half  breathless,  panting  forth 
From  Goneril  his  mistress,  salutations; 
Deliver'd  letters,  spite  of  intermission. 
Which  presently  they  read :  on  whose  contents. 
They  summon'd  up  their  meiny,  straight  took  horse; 
Commanded  me  to  follow,  and  attend 
The  leisure  of  their  answer;  gave  me  cold  looks: 
And  meeting  here  the  other- messenger. 
Whose  welcome,  I  perceiv'd,  had  poison'd  mine, 
(Being  the  very  fellow  that  of  late 
Display'd  so  saucily  against  your  highness,) 
Having  more  man  than  wit  about  me,  drew; 
He  rais'd  the  house  with  loud  and  coward  cries : 
Your  son  and  daughter  found  this  trespass  worth 
The  shame  which  here  it  suffers. 

Fool.  Winter's  not  gone  yet,  if  the  wild  geese  fly  that 
way. 
Fathers,  tha*:  wear  rags. 

Do  make  their  children  blind  j 
But  fathers,  that  bear  bags. 
Shall  see  their  children  kind. 
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Fortune,  that  arrant  whore. 
Ne'er  turns  the  key  to  the  poor. — 

But,  for  all  this,  thou  shalt  have  as  many  dolours  for 
thy  daughters,  as  thou  can'st  tell  in  a  year. 

Lear.   O,  how  this  mother  swells  up  toward  mv 
heart ! 
Hysterica  passio !  down,  thou  climbing  sorrow. 
Thy  element's  below! — ^Where  is  this  daughter? 

Kent.  With  the  earl,  sir,  here  within. 

Lear.  Follow  me  not ; 

Stay  here.  [Exit. 

Gent.   Made  you  no  more  offence  than  what  you 
speak  of? 

Kent.  None. 
How  chance  the  king  comes  with  so  small  a  train  ? 

Fool  An  thou  hadst  been  set  i'th' stocks  for  that 
question,  thou  hadst  well  deserved  it. 

Kent.  Why,  fool? 

Fool.  We'll  set  thee  to  school  to  an  ant,  to  teach  thee 
there's  no  labouring  in  the  winter.  All  that  follow  their 
noses  are  led  by  their  eyes,  but  blind  men;  and  there's 
not  a  nose  among  twenty,  but  can  smell  him  that's 
stinking.  Let  go  thy  hold,  when  a  great  wheel  runs 
down  a  hill,  lest  it  break  thy  neck  with  following  it  j 
but  the  great  ore  that  goes  up  the  hill,  let  him  draw 
thee  after.  When  a  wise  man  gives  thee  better  coun- 
sel, give  me  mine  again :  I  would  have  none  but  knavei 
follow  it,  since  a  fool  gives  it. 

That,  sir,  which  serves  and  seeks  for  gain. 

And  follows  but  for  form. 
Will  pack,  when  it  begins  to  rain. 

And  leave  thee  in  the  storm. 
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But  I  will  tarry  J  the  fool  will  stay, 

And  let  the  wise  man  fly : 
The  knave  turns  fool,  that  runs  away ; 

The  fool  no  knave,  perdy. 

Kent.  Where  learn'd  you  this,  fool  ? 
Fool.  Not  i'th' stocks,  fool. 

Re-enter  Lear,  with  Glostek. 

Lear.  Deny  to  speak  with  me  ?   They  are  sick  ?  they 
are  weary? 
They  have  travell'd  hard  to-night?   Mere  fetches j 
The  images  of  revolt  and  flying  off ! 
Fetch  me  a  better  answer. 

Glo.  My  dear  lord. 

You  know  the  fiery  quality  of  the  duke ; 
How  unremoveable  and  fix'd  he  is 
In  his  own  course. 

Lear.  Vengeance!  plague!  death!  confusion! — 
Fiery  ?   what  quality  ?   Why,  Gloster,  Gloster, 
I'd  speak  with  the  duke  of  Cornwall,  and  his  wife 

Glo.  Well,  my  good  lord,  I  have  inform'd  them  so. 

Lear.  Inform'd  them !  Dost  thou  understand  me,  man? 

Glo.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Lear.  Theking  would  speak  with  Cornwall  j  the  dear 
father 
Would  with  his  daughter  speak,  commands  her  service : 

Are  they  inform'd  of  this  ? My  breath  and  blood!— 

Fiery?   the  fieiy  duke? — Tell  the  hot  duke,  that — 
No,  but  not  yet : — may  be,  he  is  not  well : 
Infirmity  doth  still  neglect  all  office. 
Whereto  our  health  is  bound ;  we  are  not  ourselves. 
When  nature^  being  oppress'd,  commands  the  mind 
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To  suffer  with  the  body:  I'll  forbear; 

And  am  fallen  out  with  my  more  headier  will. 

To  take  the  indispos'd  and  sickly  fit 

For  the  sound  man. — Death  on  my  state !  wherefore 

ILooking  on  Kent. 
Should  he  sit  here  ?    This  act  persuades  me. 
That  this  remotion  of  the  duke  and  her 
Is  practice  only.    Give  me  my  servant  forth : 
Go,  tell  the  duke  and  his  wife,  I'd  speak  with  thera. 
Now,  presently :  bid  them  come  forth  and  hear  me. 
Or  at  their  chamber  door  I'll  beat  the  drum. 
Till  it  cry— 'Sleep  to  death. 

Glo.  I'd  have  all  well  betwixt  you.  [Exit. 

Lear.  O  me,  my  heart,  my  rising  heart ! — but,  down. 

Fool.  Ciy  to  it,  nuncle,  as  the  cockney  did  to  the  eels, 
when  she  put  them  i*  th'  paste  alive ;  she  rapp'd  'em  o'  th' 
coxcombs  with  a  stick,  and  cry'd,  Down,  wantons,  doum: 
*Twas  her  brother,  that,  in  pure  kindness  to  his  horse, 
buttered  hb  hay. 

Enter  Cornwall,  Regan,  Gloster,  and  Servants. 

Lear.  Good  morrow  to  you  both. 

Com.  Hail  to  your  grace ! 

[Kent  is  set  at  liberty. 

Reg.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  highness, 

Lear.  Regan,  I  think  you  are ;    I  know  what  reason 
I  have  to  think  so  i,  if  thou  should'st  not  be  glad, 
I  would  divorce  me  from  thy  mother's  tomb, 
Sepulch'ring  an  adultress. — O,  are  you  free  ?   [To  Kent. 
Some  other  time  for  that. — Beloved  Regan, 
Thy  sister's  naught :  O  Regan,  she  hath  tied 
Sharp-tooth'd  unkindness,  like  a  vulture,  here, — 

[Points  to  his  heart. 
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I  can  scarce  speak  to  thee  j  thou'lt  not  believe. 
Of  how  deprav'd  a  quality — O  Regan ! 

Reg.  I  pray  you,  sir,  take  patience  j  I  have  hope. 
You  less  know  how  to  value  her  desert. 
Than  she  to  scant  her  duty. 

Lear.  Say,  how  is  that? 

Reg.  I  cannot  think,  my  sister  in  the  least 
Would  fail  her  obligation :  If,  sir,  perchance. 
She  have  restrain'd  the  riots  of  your  followers, 
'Tis  on  such  ground,  and  to  such  wholesome  end. 
As  clears  her  from  all  blame. 

Lear.  My  curses  on  her ! 

Reg.  O,  sir,  you  are  old; 

Nature  in  you  stands  on  the  very  verge 
Of  her  confine :  you  should  be  rul'd,  and  led 
By  some  discretion,  that  discerns  your  state 
Better  than  you  yourself  :  Therefore,  I  pray  you. 
That  to  our  sister  you  do  make  return; 
Say,  you  have  wrong'd  her,  sir. 

Lear.  Ask  her  forgiveness? 

Do  you  but  mark  how  this  becomes  the  house : 
Dear  daughter,  I  confess  that  I  am  old; 
Age  is  unnecessary :  on  my  knees  I  beg,  [Kneeling. 

That  you'll  vouchsafe  me  raiment,  bed,  and  food. 

Reg.  Good  sir,  no  morej  these  are  unsightly  tricks;. 
Return  you  to  my  sister. 

Lear.  Never,  Regan: 

She  hath  abated  me  of  half  my  train ; 
Look'd  black  upon  me ;  struck  me  with  her  tongue. 
Most  serpent-like,  upon  the  very  heart : — 
All  the  stor'd  vengeances  of  heaven  fall 
On  her  ingrateful  top !    Strike  her  young  bones, 
f  ou  taking  airs,  with  lameness ! 
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Ck)m.  Fye,  fye,  fye! 

Lear.  You  nimble  lightnings,   dart  your  blinding 
flames 
Into  her  scornful  eyes!    Infect  her  beauty. 
You  fen-suck'd  fogs,  drawn  by  the  powerful  sun. 
To  fall  and  blast  her  pride ! 

Reg.  O  the  blest  gods ! 

So  will  you  wish  on  me,  when  the  rash  mood's  on. 

Lear.  No,  Regan,  thou  shalt  never  have  my  curse; 
Thy  tender-hefted  nature  shall  not  give 
Thee  o'er  to  harshness ;  her  eyes  are  fierce,  but  thine 
Do  comfort,  and  not  burn :  'Tis  not  in  thee 
To  grudge  my  pleasures,  to  cut  ofiF  my  train. 
To  bandy  hasty  words,  to  scant  my  sizes. 
And,  in  conclusion,  to  oppose  the  bolt 
Against  my  coming  in :  thou  better  know'st 
The  offices  of  nature,  bond  of  childhood. 
Effects  of  courtesy,  dues  of  gratitude  j 
Thy  half  o'  th' kingdom  hast  thou  not  forgot. 
Wherein  I  thee  endow'd. 

Reg.  Good  sir,  to  th'  purpose. 

[^Trumpets  within. 

Lear.  Who  put  my  man  i'th' stocks? 

Corn.  What  trumpet's  that? 

Enter  Steward. 

Reg.    I    know't,    my  sister's:    this  approves  her 
letter. 
That  she  would  soon  be  here. — Is  your  lady  come? 

Lear.  This  is  a  slave,  whose  easy-borrow'd  pride 
Dwells  in  the  fickle  grace  of  her  he  follows : — 
Out,  varlet,  from  my  sight! 

Corn.  What  means  your  grace? 
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Lear.  Who  stock'd  my  servant  ?   Regan,  I  have  good 
hope 
Thou  didst  not  know  of  t. — ^Who  comes  here?  O  heavens. 

Enter  Goneril. 

If  you  do  love  old  men,  if  your  sweet  sway 

Allow  obedience,  if  yourselves  are  old. 

Make  it  your  cause j  send  down,  and  take  my  part! — 

Art  not  asham'd  to  look  upon  this  beard  ? — 

{^To  Goneril. 
O,  Regan,  wilt  thou  take  her  by  the  hand  ? 

Gon.  Why  not  by  th'hand,  sir  ?  How  have  I  offended? 
All's  not  offence,  that  indiscretion  finds. 
And  dotage  terms  so, 

Lear.  O,  sides,  you  are  too  tough ! 

Will  you  yet  hold? — How  came  my  man  i'th' stocks? 

Corn.  I  set  him  there,  sir :  but  his  own  disorders 
Deserv'd  much  less  advancement. 

Lear,  You !  did  you  ? 

Reg.  I  pray  you,  father,  being  weak,  seem  so. 
If,  till  the  expiration  of  your  month. 
You  will  return  and  sojourn  with  my  sister. 
Dismissing  half  your  train,  come  then  to  me; 
I  am  now  from  home,  and  out  of  that  provision 
Which  shall  be  needful  for  your  entertainment. 

Lear.  Return  to  her,  and  fifty  men  dismiss'd  ? 
No,  rather  I  abjure  all  roofs,  and  choose 
To  wage  against  the  enmity  o'  th'  air ; 
To  be  a  comrade  with  the  wolf  and  owl, — 
Necessity's  sharp  pinch ! — Return  with  her  ? 
Why,  the  hot-blooded  France,  that  dowerless  took 
Our  youngest  born,  I  could  as  well  be  brought 
To  knee  his  throne,  and,  squire-like,  pension  beg 
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To  keep  base  life  afoot: — Return  with  her? 
Persuade  me  rather  to  be  slave  and  sumpter 
To  this  detested  groom.  [Looking  on  the  Steward. 

Gon.  At  your  choice,  sir. 

Lear.  I  pr'ythee,  daughter,  do  not  make  me  mad; 
I  will  not  trouble  thee,  my  child ;  farewell : 
We'll  no  more  meet,  no  more  see  one  another: — 
But  yet  thou  art  my  flesh,  my  blood,  my  daughter; 
Or,  rather,  a  disease  that's  in  my  flesh. 
Which  I  must  needs  call  mine :  thou  art  a  boil, 
A  plague-sore,  an  embossed  carbuncle. 
In  my  corrupted  blood.     But  I'll  not  chide  thee, 
Let  shame  come  when  it  will,  I  do  not  call  it : 
I  do  not  bid  the  thunder-bearer  shoot. 
Nor  tell  tales  of  thee  to  high-judging  Jove: 
Mend,  when  thou  canst;  be  better,  at  thy  leisure: 
I  can  be  patient;  I  can  stay  with  Regan, 
I,  and  my  hundred  knights. 

Reg.  Not  altogether  so,  sir; 

I  look'd  not  for  you  yet,  nor  am  provided 
For  your  fit  welcome:  Give  ear,  sir,  to  my  sister; 
For  those  that  mingle  reason  with  your  passion. 
Must  be  content  to  think  you  old,  and  so — 
But  she  knows  what  she  does. 

Lear.  Is  this  well  spoken  now> 

Reg.  I  dare  avouch  it,  sir :  What,  fifty  followers  ? 
Is  it  not  well  ?   What  should  you  need  of  more  ? 
Yea,  or  so  many?   sith  that  both  charge  and  danger 
Speak  'gainst  so  great  a  numher  ?    How,  in  one  house. 
Should  many  people,  under  two  commands. 
Hold  amity  ?  'Tis  hs^rd ;  almost  impossible. 

Gon.  Why  might  not  you,  my  lord,  receive  attendanco 
From  those  that  she  calls  servants,  or  from  mine? 
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Reg.   Why  not,  my  lord?   If  then  they  chanc'd  to 
slack  you. 
We  could  control  them:  If  you  will  come  to  me, 
(For  now  I  spy  a  danger,)  I  entreat  you 
To  bring  but  five  and  twenty;  to  no  more 
Will  I  give  place,  or  notice. 

Lear.  I  gave  you  all — 

Reg.  And  in  good  time  you  gave  it. 

Lear.  Made  you  my  guardians,  my  depositaries  j 
But  kept  a  reservation  to  be  foUow'd 
With  such  a  number :  What,  must  I  come  to  you 
With  five  and  twenty,  Regan  ?   said  you  so  ? 

Reg.  And  speak  it  again,  my  lord  5  no  more  with  me. 

Lear.    Those   wicked  creatures  yet  do  look  well- 
favour'd. 
When  others  are  more  wicked ;  not  being  the  worst. 
Stands  in  some  rank  of  praise : — I'll  go  with  thee ; 

[7^  GONERIL. 

Thy  fifty  yet  doth  double  five  and  twenty. 
And  thou  art  twice  her  love. 

Gon.  Hear  me,  my  lordj 

What  need  you  five  and  twenty,  ten,  or  five. 
To  follow  in  a  house,  where  twice  so  many 
Have  a  command  to  tend  you  ? 

Reg.  What  need  one? 

Lear.  O,  reason  not  the  need :  Our  basest  beggari 
Are  in  fhe  poorest  thing  superfluous : 
Allow  not  nature  more  than  nature  needs, 
Man's  life  is  cheap  as  beast's:  thou  art  a  lady; 
If  only  to  go  warm  were  gorgeous. 
Why,  nature  needs  not  what  thou  gorgeous  wear'st. 
Which  scarcely  keeps  thee  warm. — But,  for  true  need,— 
You  heavens,  give  me  that  patience,  patience  I  need! 
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You  see  me  here,  you  gods,  a  poor  old  man. 

As  fiill  of  grief  as  age;  wretched  in  both! 

If  it  be  you  that  stir  these  daughters'  hearts 

Against  their  father,  fool  me  not  so  much 

To  bear  it  tamely  j  touch  me  with  noble  angei ! 

O,  let  not  women's  weapons,  water-drops. 

Stain  my  man's  cheeks ! — No,  you  unnatural  hags, 

I  will  have  such  revenges  on  you  both. 

That  all  the  world  shall — I  will  do  such  things, — 

What  they  are,  yet  I  know  not  j  but  they  shall  be 

The  terrors  of  the  earth.    You  think,  I'll  weepj 

No,  I'll  not  weep : — 

I  have  full  cause  of  weeping  j  but  this  heart 

Shall  break  into  a  hundred  thousand  flaws. 

Or  ere  I'll  weep: — O,  fool,  I  shall  go  mad! 

[Exeunt  Lear,  Gloster,  Kent,  and  Fool 

Corn.  Let  us  withdraw,  'twill  be  a  storm. 

IStorm  heard  at  a  distance, 

Reg,  This  house 

Is  little  3  the  old  man  and  his  people  cannot 
Be  well  bestow'd. 

'  Gon.  'Tis  his  own  blame  j  he  hath  put 

Himself  from  rest,  and  must  needs  taste  his  folly. 

Reg.  For  his  particular,  I'll  receive  him  gladly. 
But  not  one  follower. 

Gon.  So  am  I  purpos'd. 

Where  is  my  lord  of  Gloster? 

Re-enter  Gloster. 

Com.  FoUow'd  the  old  man  forth : — he  is  return'd. 
Glo.  The  king  is  in  high  rage. 
Coru.  Whither  is  he  going ! 

Glo.  He  calls  to  horse;  but  will  I  know  not  whither 
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Com.  'Tis  best  to  give  him  way;  he  leads  himself. 

Gon.  My  lord,  entreat  him  by  no  means  to  stay. 

Glo.  Alack,  the  night  comes  on,  and  the  bleak  winds 
Do  sorely  ruffle ;  for  many  miles  about 
There's  scarce  a  bush. 

Reg.  O,  sir,  to  wilful  men. 

The  injuries,  that  they  themselves  procure. 
Must  be  their  schoolmasters:  Shut  up  your  doors; 
He  is  attended- with  a  desperate  train  j 
And  what  they  may  incense  him  to,  being  apt 
To  have  his  ear  abus'd,  wisdom  bids  fear. 

Corn.  Shqt  up  your  doors,  my  lord ;  'tis  a  wild  night  j 
My  Regan  counsels  well:  come  out  o'th' storm.  ^Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  l.—A  heath. 


A  storm  is  heard,  with  thunder  and  lightning.  Enter  Kent, 
and  a  Gentleman,  meeting. 

Kent.  Who's  here,  beside  foul  weather  ? 

Gent.  One  minded  like  the  weather,  most  unquietly. 

Kent.  I  know  you ;  Where's  the  king  ? 

Gent.  Contending  with  the  fretful  element : 
Bids  the  wind  blow  the  earth  into  the  sea. 
Or  swell  the  curled  waters  'bove  the  main. 
That  things  might  change,  or  cease :  tears  his  white  hair  j 
Which  the  impetuous  blasts,  with  eyeless  rage. 
Catch  in  their  iujy,  and  make  nothing  of : 
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Strives  in  his  little  world  of  man  to  out-scorn 

The  to-and-fro-conflicting  wind  and  rain. 

This  night,  wherein  the  cub-drawn  bear  would  coucb^ 

The  lion  and  the  bellow-pinched  wolf 

^eep  their  fur  dry,  unbonneted  he  runs. 

And  bids  what  will  take  all. 

Kent.  But  who  is  with  him  ? 

Gent.  None  but  the  fool ;  who  labours  to  outjest 
His  heart-struck  injuries. 

Kent.  Sir,  I  do  know  you  j 

And  dare,  upon  the  warrant  of  my  art. 
Commend  a  dear  thing  to  you.     There  is  division. 
Although  as  yet  the  face  of  it  be  cover'd 
With  mutual  cunning,  'twixt  Albany  and  Cornwall; 
Who  have  (as  who  have  not,  that  their  great  stars 
Thron'd  and  set  high  ?)  servants,  who  seem  no  leea  • 
Whijh  are  to  France  the  spies  and  speculations 
Intelligent  of  our  state ;  what  hath  been  seen. 
Either  in  snufFs  and  packings  of  the  dukes  j 
Or  the  hard  rein  which  both  of  them  have  borne 
Against  the  old  kind  king;  or  something  deeper. 
Whereof,  perchance,  these  are  but  furnishings  j— 
But,  true  it  is,  from  France  there  comes  a  power 
Into  this  scatter'd  kingdom ;  who  already. 
Wise  in  our  negligence,  have  secret  feet 
In  some  of  our  best  ports,  and  are  at  point 
To  show  their  open  banner. — Now  to  you  • 
If  on  my  credit  you  dare  build  so  far 
To  make  your  speed  to  Dover,  you  shall  find 
Some  that  will  thank  you,  making  just  report 
Of  how  unnatural  and  bemadding  sorrow 
The  king  hath  cause  to  plain. 
I  am  a  gentleman  of  blood  and  breeding'; 
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And,  from  some  knowledge  and  assurance,  oiFer 
This  office  to  you. 

Gent.  I  will  talk  further  with  you. 

Kent.  No,  do  not. 

For  confirmation  that  I  am  much  more 
Than  my  out  wall,  open  this  purse,  and  take 
What  it  contains :  If  you  shall  see  Cordelia, 
(As  fear  not  but  you  shall,)  show  her  this  ringj 
And  she  will  tell  you  who  your  fellow  is 
That  yet  you  do  not  know.     Fye  on  this  storm! 
I  will  go  seek  the  king. 

Gent.  Give  me  your  hand :  Have  you  no  more  to  say  ? 

Kent.  Few  words,  but,  to  effect,  more  than  all  yet ; 
That,  when  we  have  found  the  king,  (in  which  your  pain 
That  way  3  I'll  thisj)  he  that  first  lights  on  him. 
Holla  the  other.  [Exeunt  severally. 

SCENE  II. — Another  part  of  the  heath.    Storm  continues. 
Enter  Lear  and  Fool. 

Xear.  Blow,  wind,  and  crack  your  cheeks!  rage!  blow! 
You  cataracts,  and  hurricanoes,  spout 
Till  you  have  drench'd  our  steeples,  drown'd  the  cocks ! 
You  sulphurous  and  thought-executing  fires. 
Vaunt  couriers  to  oak-cleaving  thunder-bolts. 
Singe  my  white  head !    And  thou,  all-shaking  thunder. 
Strike  flat  the  thick  rotundity  o'  th'  world ! 
Crack  nature's  moulds,  all  germens  spill  at  once. 
That  make  ingrateful  man ! 

Fool.  O  nuncle,  court  holy-water  in  a  dry  house  is 
better  than  this  rain-water  out  o'  door.  Good  nuncle, 
in,  and  ask  thy  daughters'  blessing  j  here's  a  night  pities 
neither  wise  men  nor  fools. 
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I.car.  Rumble  thy  bellyful!!    Spit,  fire!   spout,  rain! 
Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  fire,  are  my  daughters  : 
I  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unkindness, 
I  never  gave  you  kingdom,  call'd  you  children. 
You  owe  me  no  subscription  j  why  then  let  fall 
Your  horrible  pleasure  j  here  I  stand,  your  slave, 
A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  despis'd  old  man : — 
But  yet  I  call  you  servile  ministers. 
That  have  with  two  pernicious  daughters  join'd 
Your  high-engender'd  battles,  'gainst  a  head 
So  old  and  white  as  this.     010!  'tis  foul! 

Fool.  He  that  has  a  house  to  put  his  head  in,  has  a 
good  head-piece. 

The  cod-piece  that  will  house, 

Before  the  head  has  any. 
The  head  and  he  shall  louse;— 

So  beggars  marry  many. 

The  man  that  makes  his  toe 
fF'hat  he  his  heart  should  make 

Shall  of  a  corn  cry  woe. 
And  turn  his  sleep  to  wake. 

—for  there  was  never  yet  fair  woman,  but  she  made 
mouths  in  a  glass. 

Enter  Kent. 

Lear.  No,  I  will  be  the  pattern  of  all  patience, 
I  will  say  nothing, 

Kent.  Wlio's  there  ? 

Fool.  Marry,  here's  grace,  and  a  cod-piece;  that's  a 
wise  man,  and  a  fool. 

Kent.  Alas,  sir,  are  you  here?  things  that  love  night. 
Love  not  such  nights  as  these ;  the  wrathful  skies 
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Gallow  the  very  wanderers  of  the  dark. 
And  make  them  keep  their  caves :  Since  I  was  man. 
Such  sheets  of  fire,  such  bursts  of  horrid  thunder. 
Such  groans  of  roaring  wind  and  rain,  I  never 
Remember  to  have  heard  :  man's  nature  cannot  carry 
The  affliction,  nor  the  fear. 

Lear.  Let  the  great  gods. 

That  keep  this  dreadful  pother  o'er  our  heads. 
Find  out  their  enemies  now.     Tremble,  thou  wretch. 
That  hast  within  thee  undivulged  crimes, 
Unwhipp'd  of  justice:    Hide  thee,  thou  bloody  hand; 
Thou  perjur'd,  and  thou  simular  man  of  virtue 
That  art  incestuous :    Caitiff,  to  pieces  shake. 
That  under  covert  and  convenient  seeming 
Hast  practis'd  on  man's  life ! — Close  pent-up  guilts. 
Rive  your  concealing  continents,  and  cry 
These  dreadful  summoners  grace, — I  am  a  man. 
More  sinn'd  against,  than  sinning. 

Kent.  Alack,  bare-headed! 

Gracious  my  lord,  hard  by  here  is  a  hovel ; 
Some  friendship  will  it  lend  you  'gainst  the  tempest  j 
Repose  you  there :  while  I  to  this  hard  house, 
(More  hard  than  is  the  stone  whereof  'tis  rais'd ; 
Which  CTen  but  now,  demanding  after  you. 
Denied  me  to  come  in,)  return,  and  force 
Their  scanted  courtesy. 

Lear.  My  wits  begin  to  turn.— 

Come  on,  my  boy :    How  dost,  my  boy?    Art  cold? 
I  am  cold  myself. — Where  is  this  straw,  my  fellow? 
The  art  of  our  necessities  is  strange. 
That  can  make  vile  things  precious.  Come,  your  hovel, 
Poor  fool  and  knave,  I  have  one  part  in  my  heart 
Tha+'s  sorry  yet  for  thee. 
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Fool,       He  that  has  a  little  tiny  wit,-- 

fFith  heigh,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain,— 
Must  make  content  with  his  fortunes  ftt : 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

Lear   True,  my  good  boy. — Come,  bring  us  to  this 
^o\e\.  lExeunt  Lear  and  Kent. 

Fool.  This  is  a  brave  night  to  cool  a  courtezan. — I'll 
speak  a  prophecy  ere  I  go : 

When  priests  are  more  in  word  than  matter > 

When  brewers  mar  their  malt  with  water; 

When  nobles  are  their  tailors'  tutors; 

No  hereticks  burn'd,  but  wenches'  suitors: 

When  every  case  in  law  is  right : 

No  squire  in  debt,  nor  no  poor  knight; 

When  slanders  do  not  live  in  tongues ; 

Nor  cutpurses  come  not  to  throngs; 

When  usurers  tell  their  gold  i'th' field; 

And  bawds  and  whores  do  churches  build;— 

Then  shall  the  realm  of  Albion 

Come  to  great  confusion. 

Then  comes  the  time,  who  lives  to  see't. 

That  going  shall  be  us'd  with  feet. 
This  prophecy  Merlin  shall  make;  for  I  live  before  his 
time.  ExU. 

SCENE  III.'— A  room  in  Gloster'*  castle. 
Enter  Gloster  and  Edmund. 
Glo.  Alack,  alack,  Edmund,  I  like  not  this  unnatural 
dealing:  When  I  desired  their  leave  that  I  might  pity 
him,  they  took  from  me  the  use  of  mine  own  house; 
charged  me,  on  pain  of  their  perpetual  displeasure, 
neither  to  speak  of  him,  entreat  for  him,  nor  any  way 
sustain  him. 
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Edm.  Most  savage,  and  unnatural ! 

Glo.  Goto;  say  you  nothing:  There  is  division  be- 
tween the  dukes ;  and  a  worse  matter  than  that :  I  have 
received  a  letter  this  night; — 'tis  dangerous  to  be 
spoken ; — I  have  locked  the  letter  in  my  closet :  these  in- 
juries the  king  now  bears  will  be  revenged  home;  there 
is  part  of  a  power  already  footed :  we  must  incline  to 
the  king.  I  will  seek  him,  and  privily  relieve  him :  go 
you,  and  maintain  talk  with  the  duke,  that  my  charity 
be  not  of  him  perceived :  If  he  ask  for  me,  I  am  ill, 
and  gone  to  bed.  If  I  die  for  it,  as  no  less  is  threat- 
ened me,  the  king  my  old  master  must  be  relieved. 
There  is  some  strange  thing  toward,  Edmund;  pray 
you,  be  careful.  [£xi*. 

Edm.  This  courtesy,  forbid  thee,  shall  the  duke 
Instantly  know;  and  of  that  letter  too  : — 
This  seems  a  fair  deserving,  and  must  draw  me 
That  which  my  father  loses;  no  less  than  all: 
The  younger  rises,  when  the  old  doth  fall.  [Exit, 

SCENE  IV. — A  part  of  the  heath,  with  a  hovel. 
Enter  Leae,  Kent,  and  Fool. 

Kent.  Here  is  the  place,  my  lord  j  good  my  lord,  enter : 
The  tyranny  of  the  open  night's  too  rough 
For  nature  to  endure.  [Storm  stUt. 

Lear.  Let  me  alone. 

Kent.  Good  my  lord,  enter  here. 

Lear.  Wilt  break  my  heart  ? 

Kent.  I'd  rather  break  mine  own:    Good  my  lord, 
enter. 

Lear.  Thou  think'st  'tis  much,  tnat  this  contentiouf 
storm 

VOL.  X  ^ 
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Invades  us  to  the  skin :  so  'tis  to  thee; 

But  where  the  greater  malady  is  fix'd. 

The  lesser  is  scarce  felt.     Thou'dst  shun  a  bear: 

But  if  thy  flight  lay  toward  the  raging  sea, 

Thou'dst  meet  the  bear  i'th'  mouth.   When  the  mind's 

free. 
The  body's  delicate:   the  tempest  in  my  mind 
Doth  from  my  senses  take  all  feeling  else. 
Save  what  beats  there. — Filial  ingratitude! 
Is  it  not  as  this  mouth  should  tear  this  hand. 
For  lifting  food  to't? — But  I  will  punish  home: — 
No,  I  will  weep  no  more. — In  such  a  night 
To  shut  me  out ! — Pour  on ;  I  will  endure : — 
In  such  a  night  as  this !    O  Regan,  Goneril! — 
Your  old  kind  father,  whose  frank  heart  gave  all, — 
O,  that  way  madness  liesj  let  me  shun  thatj 
No  more  of  that, — 

Kent.  Good  my  lord,  enter  here. 

Lear.  Pr'ythee,  go  in  thyself;  seek  thine  own  ease; 
This  tempest  will  not  give  me  leave  to  pondei 
On  things  would  hurt  me  more. — But  I'll  go  in: 
In,  boy;  go  first. — [To  Fool.]  You  houseless  poverty, — 
Nay,  get  thee  in.     I'll  pray,  and  then  I'll  sleep. — 

[Fool  goes  i/h 
Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are. 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm. 
How  shall  your  houseless  heads,  and  unfed  sides, 
Your  loop'd  and  window'd  raggedness,  defend  you 
From  seasons  such  as  these  ?   O,  I  have  ta'en 
Too  little  care  of  this!    Take  physick,  pomp; 
Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel ; 
That  thou  may'st  shake  the  superflux  to  them. 
And  show  the  heavens  more  just. 
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Edg.  \_mtkin.']  Fathom  and  half,  fathom  and  half  I 
Poor  Tom!     \_The  Fool  runs  out  from  the  hovel. 
Fool   Come  not  in  here,  nuncle,  here's  a  spirit. 
Help  me,  help  me! 

Kent.  Give  me  thy  hand. — Who's  there? 

Fool.   A  spirit,   a  spirit}    he  says   his  name's   poor 

Tom. 
Kent.  What  art  thou  that  dost  grumble  there  i'  th 
straw  ? 
Come  forth. 

Enter  Edgar,  disguised  as  a  madman. 

Edg.  Away !  the  foul  fiend  follows  me ! — 
Through  the  sharp  hawthorn  blows  the  cold  wind.  - 
Humph!  go  to  thy  cold  bed,  and  warm  thee. 

Lear.  Hast  thou  given  all  to  thy  two  daughters? 
And  art  thou  come  to  this? 

Edg.  Who  gives  any  thing  to  poor  Tom?  whom  the 
foul  fiend  hath  led  through  fire  and  through  flame, 
through  ford  and  whirlpool,  over  bog  and  quagmire ; 
that  hath  laid  knives  under  his  pillow  and  halters  in 
his  pew 5  set  ratsbane  by  his  porridge;  made  him  proud 
of  heart,  to  ride  on  a  bay  trotting-horse  over  four- 
inched  bridges,  to  course  his  own  shadow  for  a  trai- 
tor:— Bless  thy  five  wits!  Tom's  a-cold. — O,  do  de,  do 
de,  do  de. — Bless  thee  fi-om  whirlwinds,  star-blasting, 
and  taking!  Do  poor  Tom  some  charity,  whom  the 
foul  fiend  vexes :  There  could  I  have  him  now, — and 
there, — and  there, — and  there  again,  and  there 

\_Storm  continues. 

Lear.  What,  have  his  daughters  brought  him  to  this 
pass  ? — 
Could'at  thou  save  nothing  ?   Did'st  thou  give  them  all } 
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Fool.  Nay,  he  reserved  a  blanket,  else  we  had  been 
all  shamed. 

Lear.  Now,  all  the  plagues  that  in  the  pendulous  air 
Hang  fated  o'er  men's  faults,  light  on  thy  daughters! 

Kent.  He  hath  no  daughters,  sir," 

Lear.  Death,  traitor!  nothing  could  have  subdu'd 
nature 
To  such  a  lowness,  but  his  unkind  daughters. — 
Is  it  the  fashion,  that  discarded  fathers 
Should  have  thus  little  mercy  on  their  flesh  ? 
Judicious  punishment!  'twas  this  flesh  begot 
Those  pelican  daughters. 

Edg.  Pillicock  sat  on  pillicqck's-hill; — 
Halloo,  halloo,  loo,  loo! 

Fool.  This  cold  night  will  turn  us  all  to  fools  and 
madmen. 

Edg.  Take  heed  o'th'foul  fiend:  Obey  thy  parents, 
keep  thy  word  justly  j  swear  notj  commit  not  with 
man's  sworn  spouse  j  set  not  thy  sweet  heart  on  proud 
array:  Tom's  a-cold. 

Lear.  What  hast  thou  been  ? 

Edg.  A  serving-man,  proud  in  heart  and  mind ;  that 
curled  my  hair;  wore  gloves  in  my  cap,  served  the  lust 
of  my  mistress's  heart,  and  did  the  act  of  darkness 
with  her  j  swore  as  many  oaths  as  I  spake  words,  and 
broke  them  in  the  sweet  face  of  heaven :  one,  that  slept 
in  the  contriving  of  lust,  and  waked  to  do  it:  Wine 
loved  I  deeply;  dice  dearly;  and  in  woman,  out-para- 
moured  the  Turk :  False  of  heart,  light  of  ear,  bloody 
of  hand;  Hog  in  sloth,  fox  in  stealth,  wolf  in  greedi- 
ness, dog  in  madness,  lion  in  prey.  Let  not  the  creaking 
of  shoes,  nor  the  rustling  of  silks,  betray  thy  poor  heart 
to  women :  Keep  thy  foot  out  of  brothels,  thy  hand  out 
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of  plackets,  thy  pen  from  lenders'  books,  and  defy  the 
foul  fiend, — Still  through  the  hawthorn  blows  the  cold 
wind:  Says  suum,  mun,  ha  no  nonnv,  dolphin  my  boy, 
my  boy,  sessa;  let  him  trot  by.      IStorm  htill  continues. 

Lear.  Why,  thou  wert  better  in  thy  grave,  than  to 
answer  with  thy  uncovered  body  this  extremity  of  the 
skies. — Is  man  no  more  than  this?  Consider  him  well: 
Thou  owest  the  worm  no  silk,  the  beast  no  hide,  the 
sheep  no  wool,  the  cat  no  perfiime : — Ha !  here's  three 
of  us  are  sophisticated! — Thou  art  the  thing  itself: 
unaccommodated  man  is  no  more  but  such  a  poor,  bare, 
forked  animal  as  thou  art. — OIF,  oflF,  you  lendings : — 
Come;  unbutton  here. —  [Tearing  off  his  clothes. 

Fool.  Pr'ythee,nuncle,  be  contented;  this  is  a  naughty 
night  to  swim  in. — Now  a  little  fire  irv  a  wild  field  were 
like  an  old  lecher's  heart ;  a  small  spark,  all  the  res* 
of  his  body  cold. — Look,  here  comes  a  walking  fire. 

Edg.  This  is  the  foul  fiend  Flibbertigibbet :  he  begins 
at  curfew,  and  walks  till  the  first  cock ;  he  gives  the 
web  and  the  pin,  squints  the  eye,  and  makes  the  hare- 
lip ;  mildews  the  white  wheat,  and  hurts  the  poor 
creature  of  earth. 

Saint  fVithold  footed  ihrice  the  wold; 
He  met  the  night-mare,  and  her  nine-fold; 
Bid  her  alight, 
And  her  troth  plight, 
And,  aroint  thee,  witch,  aroint  thee! 

Kent.  How  fares  your  grace  ? 

Enter  Gloster,  with  a  torch. 

Lear.  What's  he  ? 

Kent.  Who's  there?  What  is't  you  seek? 

Glo.  What  are  you  there?    Your  names? 
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Edg.  Poor  Tom  J  that  eats  the  swimming  frog,  the 
toad,  the  tadpole,  the  wall-newt,  and  the  watery  that 
in  the  fury  of  his  heart,  when  the  foul  fiend  rages,  eats 
cow-dung  for  sallets;  swallows  the  old  rat,  and  the 
ditch-dog;  drinks  the  green  mantle  of  the  standing 
pool;  who  is  whipped  from  tything  to  tything,  and 
stocked,  punished,  and  imprisoned ;  who  hath  had  three 
suits  to  his  back,  six  shirts  to  his  body,  horse  to  ride, 
and  weapon  to  wear, — 

But  mice,  and  rats,  and  such  small  deer. 
Have  been  Tom's  food  for  seven  long  year. 
Beware  my  follower: — Peace,  Smolkin;    peace,  thou 
fiend! 

Glo.  What,  hath  your  grace  no  better  company? 

Edg.  The  prince  of  darkness  is  a  gentleman  j 
Modo  he's  call'd,  and  Mahu. 

Glo.  Our  flesh  and  blood,  my  lord,  is  g^own  so  vile. 
That  it  doth  hate  what  gets  it. 

Edg.  Poor  Tom's  a-cold. 

Glo.  Go  in  with  me ;  my  duty  cannot  suflFer 
To  obey  in  all  your  daughters'  hard  commands- 
Though  their  injunction  be  to  bar  my  doors. 
And  let  this  tyrannous  night  take  hold  upon  you ; 
Yet  have  I  ventur'd  to  come  seek  you  out. 
And  bring  you  where  both  fire  and  food  is  ready. 

Lear.  First  let  me  talk  with  this  philosopher:— 
What  is  the  cause  of  thunder  ? 

Kent.  Good  my  lord,  take  his  offer ; 
Go  into  the  house, 

Lear.  I'll  talk  a  word  with  this  same  learned  Theban : — 
What  is  your  study  ? 

Edg.  How  to  prevent  the  fiend,  and  to  kill  vermin. 

Lear.  Let  me  a»k  you  one  word  in  private. 
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Kent.  Imp6rtune  him  once  more  to  go,  my  .ord. 
His  wits  begin  to  unsettle. 

Glo.  Can'st  thou  blame  him  ? 

His  Jaughters  seek  his  death: — Ah,  that  good  Kentl-i- 
He  said  it  would  be  thus : — Poor  banish'd  man ! — 
Thou  say'st,  the  king  grows  mad  j  I'll  tell  thee,  friend, 
I  am  almost  mad  myself:  I  had  a  son. 
Now  outlaw'd  from  my  blood  j  he  sought  my  life. 
But  lately,  very  late 3  I  lov'd  him,  friend, — 
No  father  his  son  dearer :  true  to  tell  thee, 

[^Storm  continues. 
The  grief  hath  craz'd  my  wits.     What  a  night's  this ! 
I  do  beseech  your  grace, — 

Lear.  O,  cry  you  mercy. 

Noble  philosopher,  your  company. 

Edg.  Tom's  a-cold. 

Glo.  In,  fellow,  there,  to  the  hovel :  keep  thee  warm. 

Lear.  Come,  let's  in  all. 

Kent.  This  way,  my  lord, 

Lear.  With  himj 

I  will  keep  still  with  my  philosopher. 

Kent.  Good  my  lord,  sooth  him;  let  him  take  the 
fellow. 

Glo.  Take  him  you  on. 

Kent.  Sirrah,  come  on ;  go  along  with  us. 

Lear.  Come,  good  Athenian. 

Glo.  No  words,  no  words: 

Hush. 

Edg.  Child  Rowland  to  the  dark  tower  came. 
His  word  was  still, — Fie,  foh,  and  fum, 
I  smell  the  blood  of  a  British  man. 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE  V. — A  room  in  Gloster '5  castle. 
Enter  Cornwall  and  Edmund. 

Corn.  I  will  have  my  revenge,  ere  I  depart  his  house. 

Edm.  How,  my  lord,  I  may  be  censured,  that  nature 
thus  gives  way  to  loyalty,  something  fears  me  to  think  of. 

Com.  I  now  perceive,  it  was  not  altogether  your 
brother's  evil  disposition  made  him  seek  his  death ;  but 
a  provoking  merit,  set  a-work  by  a  reproveable  badness 
in  himself. 

Edm.  How  malicious  is  my  fortune,  that  I  must  repent 
to  be  just!  This  is  the  letterhe  spoke  of,  which  approves 
him  an  intelligent  party  to  the  advantages  of  France. 
O  heavens !  that  this  treason  were  not>  or  not  I  the 
detector ! 

Corn.  Go  with  me  to  the  duchess. 
'  Edm.    If  the  matter  of  this  paper  be  certain,  you 
have  mighty  business  in  hand. 

Corn.  True,  or  false,  it  hath  made  thee  earl  of  Gloster. 
Seek  out  where  thy  father  is,  that  he  may  be  ready  for 
our  apprehension. 

Edm.  lAside."]  If  I  find  him  comforting  the  king,  it 
will  stuff  his  suspicion  more  fully. — I  will  persevere  in 
my  course  of  loyalty,  though  the  conflict  be  sore  be- 
tween that  and  my  blood. 

Corn.  I  will  lay  trust  upon  theej  and  thou  shalt  find 
a  dearer  father  in  my  love.  [_Exeunt, 

SCENE  VI. — A  chamber  in  a  farm-house,  acyoining  the 
castle. 

Enter  Oldster,  Lbar,  Kent,  Fool,  and  Edgar. 

Clo.  Here  is  better  than  the  open  air;  take  it  thanks 
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fully :  I  will  piece  out  the  comfort  with  what  addition 
I  can :  I  will  not  be  long  from  you. 

Kent.  All  the  power  of  his  wits  has  given  way  to  his  im- 
patience:— The  gods  reward  your  kindness !  [Exit  Glos. 
Edg.  Frateretto  calls  mej  and  tells  me,  Nero  is  a» 
angler  in  the  lake  of  darkness.     Pray,  innocent,  an 
beware  the  foul  fiend. 

Fool.  Pr'ythee,  nuncle,  tell  me,  whether  a  madman 
be  a  gentleman,  or  a  yeoman  ? 
Leai:  A  king,  a  king ! 

Fool.  No;  he's  a  yeoman,  that  has  a  gentleman  to 
his  son :  for  he's  a  mad  yeoman,  that  sees  his  son  a 
gentleman  before  him. 

Lear.  To  have  a  thousand  with  red  burning  spits 
Come  hizzing  in  upon  them  :— 
Edg.  The  foul  fiend  bites  my  back. 
Fool.  He's  mad,  that  trusts  in  the  tameness  of  a 
wolf,  a  horse's  health,  a  boy's  love,  or  a  whore's  oath. 
Lear.  It  shall  be  done,  I  will  arraign  them  straight : — 

Come,  sit  thou  here,  most  learned  justicer; 

[To  Edgar, 
Thou,  sapient  sir,  sit  here.  [To  the  Fool.] — Now,  you 
she  foxes! — 
Edg.  Look,  where  he  stands  and  glares ! — Wantest 
thou  eyes  at  trial,  madam  ? 

Come  o'er  the  bourn,  Bessy,  to  me:— 
Fool.       Her  boat  hath  a  leak. 
And  she  must  not  speak 
Why  she  dares  not  come  over  to  thee. 

Edg.  The  foul  fiend  haunts  poor  Tom  in  the  voice 
of  a  nightingale.  Hopdance  cries  in  Tom's  belly  for 
two  white  herring.  Croak  not,  black  angel  j  I  have  no 
food  for  thee. 
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Kent.  How  do  you,  sir?    Stand  you  not  so  amaz'd; 
Will  you  lie  down  and  rest  upon  the  cushions  ? 

Lear.  I'll  see  their  trial  first: — Bring  in  the  evi- 
dence.— 
Thou  robed  man  of  justice,  take  thy  place; — 

[To  Edgar. 
And  thou,  his  yoke-fellow  of  equity,  [To  the  Fool. 

Bench  by  his  side: — You  are  of  the  commission. 
Sit  you  too.  [To  Kent. 

Edg.  Let  us  deal  justly. 

Sleepest,  or  wakest  thou,,  jolly  shephird  ? 

Thy  sheep  he  in  the  com  ,• 
jindj'or  one  blast  of  thy  miniktn  mouth, 

Thy  sheep  shall  take  no  harm. 

Pur !  the  cat  is  grey. 

Lear.  Arraign  her  first ;  'tis  Goneril.  I  here  take  my 
oath  before  this  honourable  assembly,  she  kicked  the 
poor  king  her  father. 

Fool.  Come  hither,  mistress j  Is  your  name  Goneril? 

Lear.  She  cannot  deny  it. 

Fool.  Cry  you  mercy,  I  took  you  for  a  joint-stool. 

Lear.  And  here's  another,  whose  warp'd  looks  pro 
claim 
What  store  her  heart  is  made  of. — Stop  her  there ! 
Arms,  arms,  sword,  fire! — Corruption  in  the  place! 
False  justicer,  why  hast  thou  let  her  'scape? 

Edg.  Bless  thy  five  wits ! 

Kent.  O  pity ! — Sir,  where  is  the  patience  now. 
That  you  so  oft  have  boasted  to  retain? 

I'.dg.  My  tears  begin  to  take  his  part  so  much. 
They'll  mar  my  counterfeiting  [Aside, 

Lear.  The  little  dogs  and  all. 
Tray,  Blanch,  and  Sweet-heart,  see,  they  bark  at  m«. 
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Edg.  Tom   will  throw  his  head  at  them : — Avaunt, 
you  curs! 

Be  thy  mouth  or  black  or  white, 
Tooth  that  poisons  if  it  bite; 
Mastiff,  grey-hound,  mongrel  grim. 
Hound,  or  spaniel,  brach,  or  lymj 
Or  bobtail  tike,  or  trundle-tail; 
Tom  will  make  them  weep  and  wail : 
For,  with  throwing  thus  my  head. 
Dogs  leap  the  hatch,  and  all  are  fled. 
Do  de,  de  de.    Sessa.     Come,  march  to  wakes  and  fairs, 
and  market  towns: — Poor  Tom,  thy  horn  is  dry. 

Lear.  Then  let  them  anatomize   Regan,   see   wha* 
breeds  about  her  heart :  Is  there  any  cause  in  nature, 
that  makes  these  hard  hearts? — You,  sir,  I  entertain 
you  for  one  of  my  hundred  j  only,  I  do  not  like  the 
fashion   of  your   garments:  you   will   say,    they   are 
Persian  attire;  but  let  them  be  changed,     [To  Edgar, 
Kent.  Now,  good  my  lord,  lie  here,  and  rest  awhile. 
Lear.  Make  no  noise,  make  no  noise ;  draw  the  cur- 
tains: So,  so,  so:    We'll  go  to  supper  i'th'morning: 
So,  so,  so. 
Fool.  And  I'll  go  to  bed  at  noon. 

Re-enter  Gloster. 

Glo.  Come  hither,  friend:    Where  is  the  king  my 
master? 

Kent.  Here,  sir ;  but  trouble  him  not,  his  wits  are  gone. 

Glo.  Good  friend,  I  pr'ythee  take  him  in  thy  arms; 
I  have  o'er-heard  a  plot  of  death  upon  him : 
There  is  a  litter  ready ;  lay  him  in't. 
And  drive  towards  Dover,  friend,  where  thou  shalt  meet 
Both  welcome  and  protection.    Take  up  thy  master: 
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If  thou  should'st  dally  half  an  hour,  his  life. 
With  thine,  and  all  that  offer  to  defend  him. 
Stand  in  assured  loss :    Take  up,  take  up; 
And  follow  me,  that  will  to  some  provision 
Give  thee  quick  conduct. 

Kent.  Oppress'd  nature  sleeps : — 

This  rest  might  yet  have  balm'd  thy  broken  senses. 
Which,  if  convenience  will  not  allow. 
Stand  in  hard  cure. — Come,  help  to  bear  thy  master; 
rhou  must  not  stay  behind.  [7b  the  Fool 

Glo,  Come,  come,  away. 

[^Exeunt  Kent,  Gloster,  and  the  Fool,  bearing 
off  the  King. 

Edg.  When  we  our  betters  see  bearing  our  woes. 
We  scarcely  think  our  miseries  our  foes. 
Who  alone  suffers,  suffers  most  i'  th'  mind ; 
Leaving  free  things,  and  happy  shows,  behind : 
But  then  the  mind  much  sufferance  doth  o'erskip. 
When  grief  hath  mates,  and  bearing  fellowship. 
How  light  and  portable  my  pain  seems  now. 
When  that,  which  makes  me  bend,  makes  the  king  bow, 
He  childed,  as  I  father'd! — Tom,  away: 
Mark  the  high  noises;  and  thyself  bewray. 
When  false  opinion,  whose  wrong  thought  defiles  thee, 
In  thy  just  proof,  rep:als,  and  reconciles  thee. 
What  will  hap  more  tc-night,  safe  scape  the  king! 
Lurk,  lurk.  {Exit 

SCENE  VII.— ^  room  in  Gloster's  castle. 

Enter  Cornwall,  Regan,  Gonebil,  Edmwnd,  and 
Servcmts. 

Com.  Post  speedily  to  my  lord  your  husband  j  show 
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him  this  letter: — the  army  of  France  is  lauded:— Seek 
out  the  villain  Glost  er.       [Exeunt  some  of  the  Servants. 

Reg.  Hang  him  instantly. 

Gon.  Pluck  out  his  eyes. 

Corn.  Leave  him  to  my  displeasure. — Edmund,  keep 
you  our  sister  company  j  the  revenges  we  are  bound  to 
take  upon  your  traitorous  father,  are  not  fit  for  your 
beholding.  Advise  the  duke,  where  you  are  going,  to 
a  most  festinate  preparation;  we  are  bound  to  the 
like.  Our  posts  shall  be  swift,  and  intelligent  betwixt 
us.  Fai'ewell,  dear  sister; — farewell,  my  lord  of  Gloster. 

Enter  Steward. 

How  now?  Where's  the  king? 

Stew.  My  lord  of  Gloster  hath  convey'd  him  hence : 
Some  five  or  six  and  thirty  of  his  knights. 
Hot  questrists  after  him,  met  him  at  gate; 
Who,  \vith  some  other  of  the  lord's  dependants. 
Are  gone  with  him  towards  Dover;  where  they  boast 
To  have  well-armed  friends. 

Com.  Get  horses  for  your  mistress. 

Gon.  Farewell,  sweet  lord,  and  sister. 

\_Exeunt  Goneril  and  Edmund. 

Com.  Edmund,  farewell. — Go,  seek  the  traitor  Gloster, 
Pinion  him  like  a  thief,  bring  him  before  us  : 

[Exeunt  other  Servants. 
Though  well  we  may  not  pass  upon  his  life 
Without  the  form  of  justice ;  yet  our  power 
Shall  do  a  courtesy  to  our  wrath,  which  men 
May  blame,  but  not  control.  Who's  there  ?  The  traitor } 

Re-enter  Servants,  with  Glostbk. 
Reg.  Ingrateful  fox  !  'tis  he. 
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Corn.  Bind  fast  his  corky  arms. 

Glo.  What  mean  your  graces  ? Good  my  friends, 

consider 
You  are  my  guests :  do  me  no  foul  play,  friends. 

Corn.  Bind  him,  I  say.  [Servants  bind  him. 

Reg.  Hard,  hard: — O  filthy  traitor! 

Glo.  Unmerciful  lady  as  you  are,  I  am  none. 

Com.  To  this  chair  bind  him: — Villain,  thou  shalt 
find —  [Regan  plucks  his  beard. 

Glo.  By  the  kind  gods,  'tis  most  ignobly  done 
To  pluck  me  by  the  beard. 

Reg.  So  white,  and  such  a  traitor ! 

Glo.  Naughty  lady. 

These  hairs,  which  thou  dost  ravish  from  my  chin. 
Will  quicken,  and  accuse  thee :  I  am  your  host  j 
With  robbers'  hands,  my  hospitable  favours 
You  should  not  ruffle  thus.     What  will  you  do  ? 

Corn.  Come,  sir,  what  letters  had  you  late  from  France  ? 

Reg.  Be  simple-answer'd,  for  we  know  the  truth. 

Corn.  And  what  confederacy  have  you  with  the  traitors 
Late  footed  in  the  kingdom  ? 

Reg.  To  whose  hands  have  you  sent  the  lunatick  king  ? 
Speak. 

Glo.  I  have  a  letter  guessingly  set  down. 
Which  came  from  one  that's  of  a  neutral  heart. 
And  not  from  one  oppos'd. 

Corn.  Cunning. 

Reg.  And  false. 

Corn.  Where  hast  thou  sent  the  king  ? 

Glo.  To  Dover. 

Reg.  Wherefore 

To  Dover?  Wast  thou  not  charg'd  at  thy  peril — 

Corn.  Wherefore  to  Dover  ?  Let  him  first  answer  that. 
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Glo.  I  am  tied  to  th'  stake,  and  I  must  stand  the 
course. 

Reg.  Wherefore  to  Dover? 

Glo.  Because  I  would  not  see  thy  cruel  nails 
Pluck  out  his  poor  old  eyes ;  nor  thy  fierce  sister 
In  his  anointed  flesh  stick  boarish  fangs. 
The  sea,  with  such  a  storm  as  his  bare  head 
In  hell-black  night  endur'd,  would  have  buoy'd  up. 
And  quench'd  the  stelled  fires :  yet,  poor  old  heart. 
He  holp  the  heavens  to  rain. 
If  wolves  had  at  thy  gate  howl'd  that  stern  time. 
Thou  should'st  have  said.  Good  porter,  turn  the  key; 
All  cruels  else  subscrib'd : — But  I  shall  see 
The  winged  vengeance  overtake  such  children. 

Com.  See  it  shalt  thou  never: — Fellows,  hold  the 
chair : — 
Upon  these  eyes  of  thine  I'll  set  my  foot. 

[Gloster  is  held  down  in  his  chair,  while  Cornwall 
plucks  out  one  of  his  eyes,  and  sets  his  foot  on  it. 

Glo.  He,  that  will  think  to  live  till  he  be  old. 
Give  me  some  help: — O  cruel!  O  ye  gods! 

Reg.  One  side  will  mock  another}  th'  other  too. 

Corn.  If  you  see  vengeance, — 

Serv.  Hold  your  hand,  my  lora*. 

I  have  serv'd  you  ever  since  I  was  a  child  j 
But  better  service  have  I  never  done  you. 
Than  now  to  bid  you  hold. 

Reg.  How  now,  you  dog? 

Serv.  If  you  did  wear  a  beard  upon  your  chin, 
I'd  shake  it  on  this  quarrel :  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Corn    My  villain  !  \ Draws,  and  runs  at  him. 

Serv.  Nay,  then  come  on,  and  take  the  chance  of  anger. 
[Draws.     They  fight.     Cornwall  is  wounded. 
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Reg.  Give  me  thy  sword. — [To  another  Serv.]  A  pea- 
sant stand  up  thus ! 
[Snatchts  a  sword,  comes  behind,  and  stabs  him. 
Serv.  O,  I  am  slain! — My  lord,  you  have  one  eye  left 
To  see  some  mischief  on  him: — O!  [Dies. 

Corn.  Lest  it  see  more,  prevent  it: — Out,  vile  jelly! 
Where  is  thy  lustre  now  ? 

[Tears  out  Gloster's  other  eye,  and  throtos 
it  on  the  ground. 
Glo.    All  dark  and  comfortless. — Where's  my  son 
Edmund  ? 
Edmund,  enkindle  all  the  sparks  of  nature. 
To  quit  this  horrid  act. 

Reg.  Out,  treacherous  villain! 

Thou  call'st  on  him  that  hates  thee :  it  was  he 
That  made  the  overture  of  thy  treasons  to  usj 
Who  is  too  good  to  pity  thee. 

Glo.  O  my  follies! 

Then  Edgar  was  ab\is'd. — 
Kind  gods,  forgive  me  that,  and  prosper  him ! 

Reg.  Go,  thrust  him  out  at  gates,  and  let  him  smell 
His  way  to  Dover. — How  is*t,  my  lord  ?  How  look  you  ? 

Corn.  I  have  receiv'd  a  hurt : — Follow  me,  lady.— 
Turn  out  that  eyeless  villain; — throw  this  slave 
Upon  the  dunghill. — Regan,  I  bleed  apace : 
Untimely  comes  this  hurt :  Give  me  your  arm. 

[Exit  Cornwall,  led  by  Regan  j — Servants 
unbind  Gloster,  and  lead  him  out. 

1  Serv.  rU  never  care  what  wickedness  I  do. 
If  this  man  comes  to  good. 

2  Serv.  If  she  live  long. 
And,  in  the  end,  meet  the  old  course  of  death. 
Women  will  all  turn  monsters. 
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1  Serv.  Let's  follow  the  old  earl,  and  get  the  Bedlam 
To  lead  him  where  he  would ;  his  roguish  madness 
Allows  itself  to  any  thing. 

2  Serv.  Go  thou ;  I'll  fetch  some  flax,  and  whites  of 

eggs. 
To  apply  to  his  bleeding  face.    Now,  heaven  help  him ! 

[^Exeunt  severally. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  1.— The  heath. 
Enter  Edgar. 

Edg.  Yet  better  thus,  and  known  to  be  contemn'd. 
Than  still  contemn'd  and  flatter'd.     To  be  worst. 
The  lowest,  and  most  dejected  thing  of  fortune. 
Stands  still  in  esperance,  lives  not  in  fear : 
The  lamentable  change  is  from  the  best ; 
The  worst  returns  to  laughter.     Welcome  then. 
Thou  unsubstantial  air,  that  I  embrace ! 
The  wretch,  that  thou  hast  blown  unto  the  worst. 
Owes  nothing  to  thy  blasts. — But  who  comes  here' — 

Enter  Glostek,  led  by  an  old  Man. 

My  father,  poorly  led  ? — World,  world,  O  world ! 
But  that  thy  strange  mutations  make  us  hate  thee. 
Life  would  not  yield  to  age. 

Old  Man.  O  my  good  lord,  I  have  been  your  tenant, 
and  your  father's  tenant,  these  fourscore  years. 

Glo.  Away,  get  thee  away  J  good  friend,  be  gone ; 
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Thy  comforts  can  do  me  no  good  at  all. 
Thee  they  may  hurt. 

Old  Man.  Alack,  sir,  you  cannot  see  your  way. 

Glo.  I  have  no  way,  and  therefore  want  no  eyesr 
I  stumbled  when  I  saw:  Full  oft  'tis  seen. 
Our  mean  secures  us ;  and  our  mere  defects 
Prove  our  commodities. — Ah,  dear  son  Edgar, 
The  food  of  thy  abused  father's  wrath! 
Might  I  but  live  to  see  thee  in  my  touch, 
I'd  say,  I  had  eyes  again! 

Old  Man.  How  now?  Who's  there? 

Edg.  lAside.]  O  gods !  Who  is't  can  say,  I  am  at  the 
worst  ? 
I  am  worse  then  e'er  I  was. 

Old  Man.  'Tis  poor  mad  Tom. 

Edg,  \_Aside?^  And  worse  I  may  be  yet :  The  worst 
is  not. 
So  long  as  we  can  say,  This  is  the  worst. 

Old  Man.  Fellow,  where  goest  ? 

Glo.  Is  it  a  beggar-man  ? 

Old  Man.  Madman  and  beggar  too. 

Glo.  He  has  some  reason,  else  he  could  not  beg, 
I'th'last  night's  storm  I  such  a  fellow  saw; 
Which  made  me  think  a  man  a  worm :  My  son 
Came  then  into  my  mind;  and  yet  my  mind 
Was  then  scarce  friends  with  him:  I  have  heard  more 

since: 
As  flies  to  wanton  boys,  are  we  to  th'  gods; 
They  kill  us  for  their  sport. 

Edg.  How  should  this  be  ? — 

Bad  is  the  trade  must  play  the  fool  to  sorrow, 
Ang'ring  itself  and  others.  [Aside.] — Bless  thee,  master ! 

Glo.  Is  that  ths  naked  fellow  > 
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Old  Man.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Glo.  Then,  pr'y thee,  get  thee  gone :  If,  for  my  sal.e. 
Thou  wilt  o'eitake  us,  hence  a  mile  or  twain, 
I'th'way  to  Dover,  do  it  for  ancient  lovej 
And  bring  some  covering  for  this  naked  soul. 
Whom  I'll  entreat  to  lead  me. 

Old  Man.  Alack,  sir,  he's  mad, 

Glo.  'Tis  the  times'  plague,  when  madmen  lead  the 
blind. 
Do  as  I  bid  thee,  or  rather  do  thy  pleasure ; 
Above  the  rest,  be  gone. 

Old  Man.  I'll  bring  him  the  best  'parrel  that  I  have, 
Come  on't  what  will,  [Exit. 

Glo.  Sirrah,  naked  fellow. 

Edg.  Poor  Tom's  a-cold. — I  cannot  daub  it  further. 

[Aside 

Glo.  Come  hither,  fellow. 

Edg.  [Aside.']  And  yet  I  must. — ^Bless  thy  sweet  eyes, 
they  bleed. 

Glo.  Know'st  thou  the  way  to  Dover  ? 

Edg.  Both  stile  and  gate,  horse-way,  and  foot-path. 
Poor  Tom  hath  been  scared  out  of  his  good  wits :  Bless 
the  good  man  from  the  foul  fiend !  Five  fiends  have 
been  in  poor  Tom  at  once  3  of  lust,  as  Obidicut; 
Hobbididnnce,  prince  of  dumbness;  Mahu,  of  stealing, 
Modo,  of  murder,-  and  Flibbertigibbet,  of  mopping  and 
mowing;  who  since  possesses  chamber-maids  and  wait- 
ing-women.    So,  bless  thee,  master! 

Glo.  Here,  take  this  purse,  thou  whom  the  heaven's 
plagues 
Have  humbled  to  all  strokes :  that  I  am  wretched. 
Makes  thee  the  happier : — Heavens,  deal  so  still ! 
Let  the  superfluous,  and  lust-dieted  maD, 
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That  slaves  your  ordinance,  that  will  not  see 
Because  he  doth  not  feel,  feel  your  power  quickly  ; 
So  distribution  should  undo  excess, 
And  each  man  have  enough. — Dost  thou  know  Dover? 
.    Edg.  Ay,  master. 

Glo.  There  is  a  cliff,  whose  high  and  bending  head 
Looks  fearfully  in  the  confined  deep : 
Bring  me  but  to  the  very  brim  of  it. 
And  I'll  repair  the  misery  thou  dost  bear. 
With  something  rich  about  me:  from  that  place 
I  shall  no  leading  need, 

Edg.  Give  rae  thy  arm ; 

Poor  Tom  shall  lead  thee.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  n. — Before  the  Duke  of  Albany '5  palace. 
Enter  Goneril  and  Edmund;  Steward  meeting  them. 

Gon.  Welcome,  my  lord :  I  marvel,  our  mild  husband 
Not  met  us  on  the  way : — Now,  where's  your  master  ? 

Stew.  Madam,  within ;  but  never  man  so  chang'd : 
I  told  him  of  the  army  that  was  landed ; 
He  smil'd  at  it:  I  told  him,  you  were  coming; 
His  answer  was.  The  worse:  of  Gloster's  treachery. 
And  of  the  loyal  service  of  his  son. 
When  I  inform'd  him,  then  he  call'd  me  sot; 
And  told  me,  I  had  turn'd  the  wrong  side  out:' — 
What  most  he  should  dislike,  seems  pleasant  to  him  j 
What  like,  offensive. 

Gon.  Then  shall  you  go  no  further 

[To  Edmund. 
It  is  the  cowish  terror  of  his  spirit. 
That  dares  not  undertake :  he'll  not  feel  wrongs, 
Which  tie  him  to  an  answer :  Our  wishes,  on  the  way. 
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May  prove  effects.     Back,  Edmund,  to  my  brother i 

Hasten  his  musters,  and  conduct  his  powers : 

I  must  change  arms  at  home,  and  give  the  distaff 

Into  my  husband's  hands.     This  trusty  servant 

Shall  pass  betw^een  us :  ere  long  you  are  like  to  hear. 

If  you  dare  venture  in  your  own  behalf, 

A  mistresses  command.     Wear  this;  spare  speech; 

^Giving  a  favour 
Decline  your  head :  this  kiss,  if  it  durst  speak. 
Would  stretch  thy  spirits  up  into  the  air; — 
Conceive,  and  fare  thee  well. 

Edm.  Yours  in  the  ranks  of  death. 

Gon.  My  most  dear  Gloster! 

lExit  Edmund 
O,  the  difference  of  man,  and  man !    To  thee 
A  woman's  services  are  due;  my  fool 
Usurps  my  bed. 

Stew.  Madam,  here  comes  my  lord. 

[Exit  Steward. 

Enter  Albany. 

Gon.  I  have  been  worth  the  whistle. 

Alb.  OGoneril! 

You  are  not  worth  the  dust  which  the  rude  wind 
Blows  in  your  face. — I  fear  your  disposition : 
That  nature,  which  contemns  its  origin. 
Cannot  be  border'd  certain  in  itself; 
She  that  herself  will  sliver  and  disbranch 
From  her  material  sap,  perforce  must  wither. 
And  come  to  deadly  use. 

Gon.  No  more ;  the  text  is  foolish. 

Alb.  Wisdom  and  goodness  to  the  vile  seem  vile  • 
Filths  savour  but  themselves.    What  have  you  done! 
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Tigers,  not  daughters,  what  have  you  perform'd ! 

A  father,  and  a  gracious  aged  man. 

Whose  reverence  the  head-lugg'd  bear  would  lick. 

Most  barbarous,  most  degenerate !   have  you  madded. 

Could  my  good  brother  suffer  you  to  do  it  ? 

A  man,  a  prince,  by  him  so  benefited? 

If  that  the  heavens  do  not  their  visible  spirits 

Send  quickly  down  to  tame  these  vile  offences, 

'Twill  come. 

Humanity  must  perforce  prey  on  itself. 

Like  monsters  of  the  deep. 

Gon.  Milk-liver'd  man ! 

That  bear'st  a  cheek  for  blows,  a  head  for  wrongs ; 
Who  hast  not  in  thy  brows  an  eye  discerning 
Thine  honour  from  thy  suffering;  that  not  know'st. 
Fools  do  those  villains  pity,  who  are  punish'd 
Ere  they  have  done  their  mischief.   Where's  thy  drum? 
France  spreads  his  banners  in  our  noiseless  land; 
With  plumed  helm  thy  slayer  begins  threats ; 
Whilst  thou,  a  moral  fool,  sit'st  still,  and  cry'st. 
Alack !  why  does  he  so  ? 

Alb.  See  thyself,  devil ! 

Proper  deformity  seems  not  in  the  fiend 
So  horrid,  as  in  woman. 

Gon.  O  vain  fool ! 

Alb.    Thou    changed    and  self-cover'd    thing,    for 
shame, 
Be-monster  not  thy  feature.    Were  it  my  fitness 
To  let  these  hands  obey  my  blood. 
They  are  apt  enough  to  dislocate  and  tear 
Thy  flesh  and  bones : — Howe'er  thou  art  a  fiend, 
A  woman's  shape  doth  shield  thee. 

Gon.  Marry,  your  manhood  now !— 


SCENE  II. 
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Enter  a  Messenger. 

.  ^Ib.  What  news  ? 

Mess.  O,  my  good  lord,  the  duke  of  Cornwall's  deadj 
Slain  by  his  servant,  going  to  put  out 
The  other  eye  of  Gloster. 

^ib.  Gloster's  eyes ! 

Mess.  A  servant  that  he  bred,  thrill'd  with  remorse, 
Oppos'd  against  the  act,  bending  his  sword 
To  his  great  master;  who,  thereat  enrag'd, 
Flew  on  him,  and  amongst  them  fell'd  him  dead : 
But  not  without  that  harmful  stroke,  which  since 
Hath  pluck'd  him  after. 

Alb.  This  shows  you  are  above. 

You  justicers,  that  these  our  nether  crimes 
So  speedily  can  venge! — But,  O  poor  Gloster! 
Lost  he  his  other  eye ! 

Mess.  Both,  both,  my  lord. — 

This  letter,  madam,  craves  a  speedy  answer; 
'Tis  from  your  sister. 

Gon.  lAside.l  One  way  I  like  this  well; 
But  being  widow,  and  my  Gloster  with  her. 
May  all  the  building  in  my  fancy  pluck 
Upon  my  hateful  life:    Another  way, 
The  news  is  not  so  tart. — I'll  read,  and  answer.    [Exit. 

Alb.   Where   was  his    son,  when  they  did  take  his 
eyes  ? 

Mess.  Come  with  my  lady  hither. 

Alb.  He  is  not  here. 

Mess.  No,  my  good  lord;  I  met  him  back  again. 

Alb.  Knows  he  the  wickedness  ? 

Mess.  Ay,  my  good  lord;  'twas  he  inform'd  against 
him} 
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And  quit  the  house  on  purpose,  that  their  punishment 
Might  have  the  freer  course. 

Alb.  Gloster,  I  live 

To  thank  thee  for  the  love  thou  showd'st  the  king, 
And  to  revenge  thine  eyes. — Come  hither,  friend; 
Tell  me  what  more  thou  knowest,  ^Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — The  French  camp,  near  Dover. 
Enter  Kent,  and  a  Gentleman. 

Kent.  Why  the  king  of  France  is  so  suddenly  gone 
back  know  you  the  reason  ? 

Gent.  Something  he  left  imperfect  in  the  state, 
IVhich  since  his  coming  forth  is  thought  of;  which 
Imports  to  the  kingdom  so  much  fear  and  danger. 
That  his  personal  return  was  most  requir'd. 
And  necessary. 

Ke7it.  Who  hath  he  left  behind  him  general  ? 

Gent.  The  Mareschal  of  France,  Monsieur  le  Fer. 

Kent.  Did  your  letters  pierce  the  queen  to  any  de- 
monstration of  grief? 

Gent.  Ay,   sir;  she   took  them,   read  them  in  my 
presence  j 
And  now  and  then  an  ample  tear  trill'd  down 
Her  delicate  cheek:  it  seem'd,  she  was  a  queen 
Over  her  passion;  who,  most  rebel-like. 
Sought  to  be  king  o'er  her. 

Kent.  O,  then  it  mov'd  her. 

Gent.  Not  to  a  rage :  patience  and  sorrow  strove 
Who  should  express  her  goodliest.     You  have  seen 
Sunshine  and  rain  at  once :  her  smiles  and  tears 
Were  like  a  better  day :    Those  happy  smiles. 
That  play'd  on  her  ripe  lip,  seem'd  not  to  know 
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What  guests  were  in  her  eyes  5  which  parted  thence. 
As  pearls  from  diamonds  dropp'd. — In  briefs  sorrow 
Would  be  a  rarity  most  belov'd,  if  all 
Could  so  become  it. 

Kent.  Made  she  no  verbal  question? 

Gent.  'Faith,  once,  or  twice,  she  heav'd  the  name  o 
father 
Pantingly  forth,  as  if  it  press'd  her  heart  j 
Cried,  Sisters!  sisters! — Shame  of  ladies!  sisters! 
Kent !  father !  sisters !    What  ?  i'  th'  storm  ?  i'  tK  night  ? 
Let  pity  not  be  believed ! — There  she  shook 
The  holy  water  from  her  heavenly  eyes. 
And  clamour  moisten'd:  then  away  she  started 
To  deal  with  grief  alone, 

Kent.  It  is  the  stars. 

The  stars  above  us,  govern  our  conditions; 
Else  one  self  mate  and  mate  could  not  beget 
Such  different  issues.     You  spoke  not  with  her  since? 

Gent.  No. 

Kent.  Was  this  before  the  king  return'd  ? 

Gent.  No,  since. 

Keiit.  Well,  sir;  The  poor  distress'd  Lear  is  i'th'toww: 
Who  sometime,  in  his  better  tune,  remembers 
What  we  are  come  about,  and  by  no  means 
Will  yield  to  see  his  daughter. 

Gent.  Why,  good  sir  ? 

Kent.  A  sovereign  shame  so  elbows  him :  his  own 
unkindness. 
That  stripp'd  her  from  his  benediction,  turn'd  her 
To  foreign  casualties,  gave  her  dear  rights 
To  his  dog-hearted  daughters, — these  things  sting 
His  mind  so  venomously,  that  burning  shame 
Detains  him  from  Cordelia. 
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Gent.  Alack,  poor  gentleman ! 

Kent.  Of  Albany's  and  Cornwall's  powers  you  heard 
not? 

Gent.  'Tis  so ;  they  are  afoot. 

Kent.  Well,  sir,  I'll  bring  you  to  our  master  Lear, 
And  leave  you  to  attend  him :  some  dear  cause 
Will  in  concealment  wrap  me  up  awhile  j 
When  I  am  known  aright,  you  shall  not  grieve 
Lending  me  this  acquaintance.     I  pray  you,  go 
Along  with  me.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  IV. —The  same.    A  tent. 
Enter  Cordelia,  Physician,  and  Soldiers. 

Cor.  Alack,  'tis  he  j  why,  he  was  met  even  now 
As  mad  as  the  vex'd  sea :  singing  aloud ; 
Crown'd  with  rank  fumiter,  and  furrow  weeds. 
With  harlocks,  hemlock,  nettles,  cuckoo-flowers. 
Darnel,  and  all  the  idle  weeds  that  grow 
In  our  sustaining  corn. — A  century  send  forth  j 
Search  every  acre  in  the  high-grown  field. 
And  bring  him  to  our  eye.  [Exit  an  Officer.] — What 

can  man's  wisdom  do. 
In  the  restoring  his  bereaved  sense? 
He,  that  helps  him,  take  all  my  outward  worth. 

Phy.  There  is  means,  madam : 
Our  foster-nurse  of  nature  is  repose. 
The  which  he  lacks ;  that  to  provoke  in  him, 
Are  many  simples  operative,  whose  power 
Will  close  the  eye  of  anguish. 

Cor.  All  bless'd  secrets. 

All  you  unpublish'd  virtues  of  the  earth. 
Spring  with  my  tears !  be  aidant,  and  remediate. 
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In  the  good  man's  distress ! — Seek,  seek  for  him  3 
Lest  his  ungovern'd  rage  dissolve  the  life 
That  wants  the  means  to  lead  it. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Madam,  newsj 

The  British  powers  are  marching  hitherward. 

Cor.  'Tis  known  before;  our  preparation  stands 
In  expectation  of  them. — O  dear  father. 
It  is  thy  business  that  I  go  about} 
Therefore  great  France 

My  mourning,  and  important  tears,  hath  pitied. 
No  blown  ambition  doth  our  arms  incite. 
But  love,  dear  love,  and  our  ag'd  father's  right: 
Soon  may  I  hear,  and  see  him !  \_Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. — A  room  in  Gloster's  castle. 
Enter  Regan  and  Steward, 

Reg.  But  are  my  brother's  powers  set  forth  ? 

Stew.  Ay,  madam. 

Reg,  Himself 

In  person  there  ? 

Stew.  Madam,  with  much  ado  : 

Your  sister  is  the  better  soldier. 

Reg.  Lord  Edmund  spake  not  with  your  lord  at  home  > 

Stew.  No,  madam. 

Reg.  What  might  import  my  sister's  letter  to  him ' 

Stew.  I  know  not,  lady. 

Reg.  'Faith,  he  is  posted  hence  on  serious  matter. 
It  was  great  ignorance,  Gloster's  eyes  being  out. 
To  let  him  live ;  where  he  arrives,  he  moves 
All  hearts  against  us :  Edmund,  I  think,  is  gone. 
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In  pity  of  his  misery,  to  despatch 
His  nighted  lifej  moreover,  to  descry 
The  strength  o'  th'  enemy. 

Stew.  I  must  needs  after  him,  madam,  with  my  letter 

Reg.  Our  troops  set  forth  to-morrow;  stay  with  us  j 
The  ways  are  dangerous. 

Stew.  I  may  not,  madam ; 

My  lady  charg'd  my  duty  in  this  business. 

Reg.   Why  should  she  write  to  Edmund?     Might 
not  you 
Transport  her  purposes  by  word  ?     Belike, 
Something — I  know  not  what : — I'll  love  thee  much. 
Let  me  unseal  the  letter. 

Stew.  Madam,  I  had  rather — 

Reg.  I  know,  your  lady  does  not  love  her  husband; 
I  am  sure  of  that :  and,  at  her  late  being  here. 
She  gave  strange  ceiliads,  and  most  speaking  looks 
To  noble  Edmund :  I  know,  you  are  of  her  bosom. 

Stew.  I,  madam! 

Reg.  I  speak  in  understanding;  you  are,  I  know  it*. 
Therefore,  I  do  advise  you,  take  this  note : 
My  lord  is  dead;  Edmund  and  I  have  talk'd; 
And  more  convenient  is  he  for  my  hand. 
Than  for  your  lady's : — You  may  gather  more. 
If  you  do  find  him,  pray  you,  give  him  this; 
And  when  your  mistress  hears  thus  much  from  you, 
I  pray,  desire  her  call  her  wisdom  to  her. 
So,  fare  you  well. 

If  you  do  chance  to  hear  of  that  blind  traitor. 
Preferment  falls  on  him  that  cuts  him  oflF, 

Stew.  'Would  I  could  meet  him,  madam!  Iwouldshow 
What  party  I  do  follow. 

Reg.  Fare  thee  well.  lExwnt 
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SCENE  VI, — The  country  near  Dorer. 
Enter  Gloster,  and  Edgar,  dressed  like  a  peasant. 

Glo.  When  shall  we  come  to  the  top  of  that  same 
hiU? 

Edg.  You  do  climb  up  it  now:  look,  how  we  laboui 

Glo.  Methinks,  the  ground  is  even. 

Edg.  Horrible  steep : 

Hark,  do  you  hear  the  sea  ? 

Glo.  No,  truly. 

Edg.  Why,  then  your  other  senses  grow  imperfect 
By  your  eyes'  anguish, 

Glo.  So  may  it  be,  indeed  •. 

Methinks,  thy  voice  is  alter'dj  ,and  thou  speak'st 
In  better  phrase,  and  matter,  than  thou  didst. 

Edg.   You  are  much  deceiv'dj    in  nothing  am  I 
chang'd. 
But  in  my  garments. 

Glo.  Methinks,  you  are  better  spoken. 

Edg.  Come  on,  sir;  here's  the  place: — stand  still.— 
How  fearful 
And  dizzy  'tis,  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low! 
The  crows,  and  choughs,  that  wing  the  midway  air 
Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles :  Half  way  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire ;  dreadful  trade ! 
Methinks,  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head : 
The  fishermen,  that  walk  upon  the  beach, 
Appear  like  mice ;  and  yon'  tall  anchoring  bark, 
Diminish'd  to  her  cock;  her  cock,  a  buoy 
Almost  too  small  for  sight:  The  murmuring  surge. 
That  on  th'  unnumber'd  idle  pebbles  chafes. 
Cannot  be  heard  so  high :— I'll  look  no  more; 
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Lest  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  sight 
Topple  down  headlong. 

Glo,  Set  me  where  you  stand. 

Edg.  Give  me  your  hand :  You  are  now  within  a  foot 
Of  th' extreme  verge:  for  all  beneath  the  moon 
Would  I  not  leap  upright. 

Glo.  Let  go  my  hand. 

Here,  friend,  is  another  purse;  in  it,  a  jewel 
Well  worth  a  poor  man's  taking :  Fairies,  and  gods. 
Prosper  it  with  thee!    Go  thou  further  ofFj 
Bid  me  farewell,  and  let  me  hear  thee  going. 

Edg.  Now  fare  you  well,  good  sir.  [Seems  to  go. 

Glo.  With  all  my  heart. 

Edg.  Why  I  do  trifle  thus  with  his  despair. 
Is  done  to  cure  it. 

Glo.  O  you  mighty  gods ! 

This  world  I  do  renounce;  and,  in  your  sights. 
Shake  patiently  my  great  affliction  off: 
If  I  could  bear  it  longer,  and  not  fall 
To  quflrrel  with  your  great  opposeless  wills, 
My  snuff,  and  loathed  part  of  nature,  should 
Burn  itself  out.     If  Edgar  live,  O,  bless  him! — 
Now,  fellow,  fare  thee  well.    [He  leaps,  and  falls  along, 

Edg.  Gone,  sir?   farewell. — 

And  yet  I  know  not  how  conceit  may  rob 
The  treasury  of  life,  when  life  itself 
Yields  to  the  theft:  Had  he  been  where  he  thought. 

By  this,  had  thought  been  past. Alive,  or  dead? 

Ho,  you  sir!  friend! — Hear  you,  sir? — speak! 
Thus  might  he  pass  indeed: — Yet  he  revives: 
What  are  you,  sir  ? 

Glo.  Away,  and  let  me  die. 

Edg.  Had'st  thou  been  aught  bu  t  gossomer,  feathers,  air« 
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So  many  fathom  down  precipitating. 

Thou  had'st  shiver'd  like  an  egg :  but  thou  dost  breathe ; 

Hast  heavy  substance;  bleed'stnot;  speak'stj  art  sound. 

Ten  masts  at  each  make  not  the  altitude. 

Which  thou  hast  perpendicularly  fell; 

Thy  life's  a  miracle :  Speak  yet  again. 

Glo.  But  have  I  fallen,  or  no? 

Edg.  From  the  dread  summit  of  this  chalky  bourn: 
Look  up  a-height; — the  shrill-gorg'd  lark  so  far 
Cannot  be  seen  or  heard :  do  but  look  up. 

Glo.  Alack,  I  have  no  eyes. — 
Is  wretchedness  depriv'd  that  benefit. 
To  end  itself  by  death  ?    *Twas  yet  some  comfort. 
When  misery  could  beguile  the  tyrant's  rage, 
And  frustrate  his  proud  will. 

Edg.  Give  me  your  arm  • 

Up : — So ; — How  is't  ?   Feel  you  your  legs  ?  You  stand 

Glo.  Too  well,  too  well. 

Edg.  This  is  above  all  strangeness 

Upon  the  crown  o'  th'  cliff,  what  thing  was  that 
Which  parted  from  you  ? 

Glo.  A  poor  unfortunate  beggar. 

Edg.  As  I  stood  here  below,  methought,  his  eyes 
Were  two  full  moons ;  he  had  a  thousand  noses. 
Home  -vhelk'd,  and  wav'd  like  the  enridged  sea; 
It  was  some  fiend :  Therefore,  thou  happy  father. 
Think  that  the  clearest  gods,  who  make  them  honouK 
Of  men's  impossibilities,  have  preserv'd  thee. 

Glo.  I  do  remember  now :  henceforth  I'll  bear 
Afiliction,  till  it  do  cry  out  itself. 
Enough,  enough,  and,  die.    That  thing  you  speak  of, 
I  took  it  for  a  man;  ofteti  'twould  say. 
The  fiend,  the  fend:  he  led  me  to  that  place. 
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Edg.    Bear  free  and  patient  thoughts. — But  who 
comes  here? 

Enter  Lear,  fantastically  dressed  up  with  flowers. 

The  safer  sense  will  ne'er  accommodate 
His  master  thus. 

Lear.  No,  they  cannot  touch  me  for  coining; 
I  am  the  king  himself. 

Edg.  O  thou  side-piercing  sight ! 

Lear.  Nature's  above  art  in  that  respect. — There's 
your  press-money.  That  fellow  handles  his  bow  like 
a  crow-keeper:  draw  me  a  clothier's  yard. — Look, 
look,  a  mouse!  Peace,  peace; — this  piece  of  toasted 
cheese  will  do't. — There's  my  gauntlet;  I'll  prove 
't  on  a  giant. — Bring  up  the  brown  bills. — O,  well 
flown,  bird! — i' th' clout,  i'th' clout:  hewgh! — Give 
the  word. 

Edg.  Sweet  maijoram. 

Lear.  Pass. 

Glo.  I  know  that  voice. 

Lear.  Ha!  Goneril! — with  a  white  beard! — ^They 
flatter'd  me  like  a  dog ;  and  told  me,  I  had  white  hairs 
in  my  beard,  ere  the  black  ones  were  there.  To  say  ay, 
and  no,  to  every  thing  I  said ! — Ay  and  no  too  was  no 
good  divinity.  When  the  rain  came  to  wet  me  once, 
and  the  wind  to  make  me  chatter ;  when  the  thunder 
would  not  peace  at  my  bidding;  there  I  found  them, 
there  I  smelt  them  out.  Go  to,  they  are  not  men 
o'  their  words :  they  told  me  I  was  every  thing;  'tis  a  lie  j 
I  am  not  ague-proof. 

Gh.  The  trick  of  that  voice  I  do  well  remember: 
Is't  not  the  king  ? 

Lear.  Ay,  every  inch  a  king : 
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When  I  do  stare,  see,  how  the  subject  quakes. 
I  pardon  that  man's  life:  What  was  thv  cause? — 
Adultery. — 

Thou  shalt  not  die :  Die  for  adultery?  No: 
The  wren  goes  to't,  and  the  small  gilded  fly 
Does  lecher  in  my  sight. 

Let  copulation  thrive,  for  Gloster's  bastard  son 
Was  kinder  to  his  father,  than  my  daughters 
Got  'tween  the  lawful  sheets. 
To't,  luxury,  pell-mell,  for  I  lack  soldiers. — 
Behold  yon"  simpering  dame. 
Whose  face  between  her  forks  presageth  snowj 
That  minces  virtue,  and  does  shake  the  head 
To  hear  of  pleasure's  name^ 
The  fitchew,  nor  the  soiled  horse,  goes  to't 
With  a  more  riotous  appetite. 
Down  from  the  waist  they  are  centaurs, 
Though  women  all  above : 
But  to  the  girdle  do  the  gods  inherit. 
Beneath  is  all  the  fiends';  there's  hell,  there's'darkness, 
there  is  the  sulphurous  pit,  burning,  scalding,  stench, 
consumption ; — Fye,  fye,  fye !  pah ;  pah !    Give  me  an 
ounce  of  civet,  good  apothecary,  to  sweeten  my  imagi- 
nation :  there's  money  for  thee. 

Glo.  O,  let  me  kiss  that  hand !  - 

Lear.  Let  me  wipe  it  first  j  it  smells  of  mortality 

Glo.  O  ruin'd  piece  of  nature !     This  great  world 
Shall  so  wear  out  to  nought. — Dost  thou  know  me? 

Lear.  I  remember  thine  eyes  well  enough.  Dost 
thou  squiny  at  me?  No,  do  thy  worst,  blind  Cupid  j 
I'll  not  love. — ^Read  thou  this  challenge;  mark  but 
the  penning  of  it. 

Glo.  Were  all  the  letters  puns,  I  could  not  see  one. 

\0L.  X  p 
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Edg.  I  would  not  take  this  from  report; — it  is. 
And  my  heart  breaks  at  it. 

Lear.  Read. 

Glo.  What,  with  the  case  of  eyes? 

Lear.  O,  ho,  are  you  there  with  me?  No  eyes  in  your 
head,  nor  no  money  in  your  purse?  Your  eyes  are  in  a 
heavy  case,  your  purse  in  a  light :  Yet  you  see  how  this 
world  goes. 

Glo.  I  see  it  feelingly. 

Lear.  What,  art  mad  ?  A  man  may  see  how  this  world 
goes,  with  no  eyes.  Look,  with  thine  ears:  see  how 
yon'  justice  rails  upon  yon'  simple  thief.  Hark,  in  thine 
ear:  Change  places ;  and,  handy-dandy,  which  is  the 
justice,  which  is  the  thief? — ^Thou  hast  seen  a  farmer's 
dog  bark  at  a  beggar? 

Glo.  Ay,  sir. 

Lear.    And  the  creature  run  from  the  cur?    There 
thou  might'st  behold  the  great  image  of  authority:  a 
dog's  obey'd  in  office. — 
Thou  rascal  beadle,  hold  thy  bloody  hand : 
Why  dost  thou  lash  that  whore?    Strip  thine  own 

back; 
Thou  hotly  lust'st  to  use  her  in  that  kind 
For  which  thou  whipp'st  her.     The  usurer  hangs  the 

cozener. 
Through  tatter'd  clothes  small  vices  do  appear; 
Robes,  and  fuiVd  gowns,  hide  all.     Plate  sin  with  gold. 
And  the  sti-ong  lance  of  justice  hurtless  breaks: 
Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's  straw  doth  pierce  it. 
None  does  offend,  none,  I  say,  none;  I'll  able 'em: 
Take  that  of  me,  my  friend,  who  have  the  power 
To  seal  th'  accuser's  lips.     Get  thee  glass  eyes ; 
And,  like  a  scurvy  politician,  seem 
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To  see  the  things  thou  dost  not. — Now,  now,  now,  now  •. 
Pull  oflF  my  boots } — harder,  harder  3  so. 

Edg.  O,  matter  and  impertinency  mix'd! 
Reason,  in  madness ! 

Lear.  If  thou  wilt  weep  my  fortunes,  take  my  eyes. 
I  know  thee  well  enough;  thy  name  is  Gloster : 
Thou  must  be  patient  j  we  came  crying  hither. 
Thou  know'st,  the  first  time  that  we  smell  the  air. 
We  wawl,  and  cry: — I  will  preach  to  theej  mark  me. 

Glo.  Alack,  alack  the  day ! 

Lear.  When  we  are  born,  we  cry,  that  we  are  come 

To  this  great  stage  of  fools, This  a  good  block?— 

It  were  a  delicate  stratagem,  to  shoe 
A  troop  of  horse  with  felt :  I'll  put  it  in  proof ; 
And  when  I  have  stolen  upon  these  sons-in-law. 
Then,  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill,  kiU. 

Enter  a  Gentleman,  with  Attendants. 

Gent.  O,  here  he  is  j  lay  hand  upon  him. — Sir, 
Your  most  dear  daughter 

Lear.  No  rescue  ?    What,  a  prisoner  ?     I  am  even 
The  natural  fool  of  fortune. — Use  me  well; 
You  shall  have  ransome.     Let  me  have  a  surgeon, 
I  am  cut  to  th'  brains. 

Gent.  You  shall  have  any  thing, 

Lear.  No  seconds  ?   All  myself? 
Why,  this  would  make  a  man,  a  man  of  salt. 
To  use  his  eyes  for  garden  water-pots. 
Ay,  and  for  laying  autumn's  dust. 

Gent.  Good  sir,— > 

Lear.  I  will  die  bravely,  like  a  bridegroom:  What? 
I  will  be  jovial;  come,  come;  I  am  a  king. 
My  masters,  know  you  that? 
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Gent.  You  are  a  royal  one,  and  we  obey  you, 

Lear.  Then  there's  life  in  it.    Nay,  an  you  get  it,  you 
shall  get  it  by  running.     Sa,  sa,  sa,  sa. 

[^Exit,  running;  Attendants  follow. 

Gent.  A  sight  most  pitiful  in  the  meanest  wretch; 
Past  speaking  of  in  a  king! — Thou  hast  one  daughter. 
Who  redeems  nature  from  the  general  curse 
Which  twain  have  brought  her  to. 

Edg.  Hail,  gentle  sir. 

Gent.  Sir,  speed  you:    What's  your  willr 

Edg.  Do  you  hear  aught,  sir,  of  a  battle  toward  ? 

Gent.  Most  sure,  and  vulgar :  every  one  hears  tha^ 
Which  can  distinguish  sound. 

Edg.  But,  by  your  favour. 

How  near's  the  other  army  ? 

Gent.  Near,  and  on  speedy  foot ;  the  main  descry 
Stands  on  the  hourly  thought. 

Edg.  1  thank  you,  sir:  that's  all. 

Gent.  Though  that  the  queen  on  special  cause  is  here. 
Her  army  is  mov'd  on. 

Edg.  I  thank  you,  sir.  [Exit  Gent. 

Glo.  You  ever-gentle  gods,  take  my  breath  from  me , 
Let  not  my  worser  spirit  tempt  me  again 
To  die  before  you  please ! 

Edg.  Well  pray  you,  father. 

Glo.  Now,  good  sir,  what  are  you  ? 

Edg.  A  most  poor  man,  made  tame  by  fortune's  blows 
Who,  by  the  art  of  known  and  feeling  sorrows. 
Am  pregnant  to  good  pity.     Give  me  your  hand, 
I'll  lead  you  to  some  biding. 

Glo.  Hearty  thanks: 

The  bounty  and  the  benizon  of  heaven 
To  boot,  and  boot! 
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Enter  Steward. 

Stew.  A  proclaim'd  prize!    Most  happy! 

That  eyeless  head  of  thine  was  first  fram'd  flesh 
To  raise  my  fortunes. — Thou  old  unhappy  traitor. 
Briefly  thyself  remember: — The  sword  is  out 
That  must  destroy  thee. 

Glo.  Now  let  thy  friendly  hand 

Put  strength  enough  to  it,  [Edgar  oppose. 

Stew.  Wherefore,  bold  peasant, 

Dar'st  thou  support  a  publish'd  traitor  ?    Hence  j 
Lest  that  th'  infection  of  his  fortune  take 
Like  hold  on  thee.     Let  go  his  arm. 

Edg.  Chill  not  let  go,  zir,  without  vurther  'casion. 

Stew.  Let  go,  slave,  or  thou  diest. 

Edg.  Good  gentleman,  go  your  gait,  and  let  poor 
volk  pass.  And  ch'ud  ha'  been  zwagger'd  out  of  my 
life,  'twould  not  ha'  been  zo  long  as  'tis  by  a  vornight. 
Nay,  come  not  near  the  old  manj  keep  out,  che  vor'ye, 
or  ise  try  whether  your  costard  or  my  bat  be  the 
harder :    Ch'ill  be  plain  with  you. 

Stew.  Out,  dunghill! 

Edg.  Ch'ill  pick  your  teeth,  zir :  Come ;  no  matter 
Toryourfoins.     [They  fight;  and  Edg.  knocks  him  doum. 

Stew.  Slave,  thou  hast  slain  me : — Villain,  take  my 
purse  J 
If  ever  thou  wilt  thrive,  bury  my  body; 
And  give  the  letters,  which  thou  find'st  about  me. 
To  Edmund  earl  of  Glosterj  seek  him  out 
Upon  the  British  party: -O,  untimely  death!   [Diss 

Edg.  I  know  thee  well :    A  serviceable  villain  j 
As  duteous  to  the  vices  of  thy  mistress. 
As  badness  would  desire. 
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Glo.  What,  is  he  dead  ? 

Edg.  Sit  you  down,  father;  rest  you. — 
Let's  see  his  pockets:  these  letters,  that  he  speaks  of. 
May  be  my  friends. — He's  dead;  I  am  only  sorry 
He  had  no  other  death's-nian. — Let  us  see  :— 
Leave,  gentle  wax;  and,  manners,  blame  us  not: 
To  know  our  enemies'  minds,  we'd  rip  their  hearts  j 
J-'heir  papers,  is  more  lawful. 

[Reads.]  Let  our  reciprocal  vows  be  remembered.  You  have 
mani/  opportunities  to  cut  liim  off:  if  your  will  want  not,  time 
and  place  will  be  fruitfulh/  offered.  There  is  nothing  done,  if 
he  return  the  conqueror  :  Then  am  I  the  prisoner,  and  his  bed 
my  gaol ;  from  the  loathed  warmth  whereof  deliver  me,  and 
iupply  the  place  for  your  labour. 

Your  wife,  (so  I  would  say,^  and  your 
'  affectionate  servant, 

GONERIL. 

O  undistinguish'd  space  of  woman's  will ! — 

A  plot  upon  her  virtuous  husband's  life  j 

And  the  exchange,  my  brother ! — Here,  in  the  sands. 

Thee  I'll  rake  up,  the  post  unsanctified 

Of  murderous  lechers :  and,  in  the  mature  time. 

With  this  ungracious  paper  strike  the  sight 

Of  the  death-practis'd  duke :    For  him  'tis  well. 

That  of  thy  death  and  business  I  can  tell. 

[Exit  Edgar,  dragging  out  the  body 
Glo.  The  king  is  mad :    How  stiff  is  my  vile  sense. 
That  I  stand  up,  and  have  ingenious  feeling 
Of  my  huge  sorrows !    Better  I  were  distract : 
So  should  my  thoughts  be  sever'd  from  my  griefs; 
And  woes,  by  wrong  imaginations,  lose 
The  knowledge  of  themselves. 
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Re-enter  Edgar. 

Edg.  Give  me  your  hand : 

Far  off,  methinks,  I  hear  the  beaten  drum. 
Come,  father,  I'll  bestow  you  with  a  friend.      [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VII.' — A  tent  in  the  French  camp. 

Lear  on  a  bed,  asleep:  Physician,  Gentleman,  and  others, 
attending:  Enter  Cordelia  and  Kent. 

Cor.  O  thou  good  Kent,  how  shall  I  live,  and  work. 
To  match  thy  goodness  ?    My  life  will  be  too  short. 
And  every  measure  fail  me. 

Kent.  To  be  acknowledg'd,  madam,  is  o'er-paid. 
All  my  reports  go  with  the  modest  truth  j 
Nor  more,  nor  clipp'd,  but  so. 

Cor.  J^e  better  suited : 

These  weeds  are  memories  of    jose  worser  hours  j 
I  pr'ythee,  put  them  off. 

Kent.  Pardon  me,  dear  madam} 

Yet  to  be  known,  s,horten3  my  made  intent : 
My  boon  I  make  it,  that  you  know  me  not. 
Till  time  and  I  think  meet. 

Cor.  Then  be  it  so,  my  good  lord. — How  does  the 
king?  [To  the  Physician. 

Phys.  Madam,  sleeps  still. 

Cor.  O  you  kind  gods. 
Cure  this  great  breach  in  his  abused  nature ! 
Th'untun'd  and  jarring  senses,  O,  wind  up 
Of  this  child-changed  father ! 

Phys.  So  please  your  majesty, 

rhat  we  may  wake  the  king?  he  hath  slept  long. 
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Cor.  Be  govern'd  by  your  knowledge,  and  proceed 
I'th'sway  of  your  own  will.     Is  he  array'd? 

Gent.  Ay,  madam ;  in  the  heaviness  of  his  sleep. 
We  put  fresh  garments  on  him. 

Phys.  Be   by,    good  madam,  when  we  do  awake 
him; 
I  doubt  not  of  his  temperance. 

Cor.  Very  well. 

Phys.  Please  you,  draw  near. — Louder  the  musick 
there. 

Cor.  O  my  dear  father !    Restoration,  hang 
Thy  medicine  on  my  lips  j  and  let  this  kiss 
Repair  those  violent  harms,  that  my  two  sisters 
Have  in  thy  reverence  made ! 

Kent.  Kind  and  dear  princess ! 

Cor.  Had  you  not  been  their  father,  these  white  flakes 
Had  challeng'd  pity  of  them.     Was  this  a  face 
To  be  expos'd  against  the  warring  winds  ? 
To  stand  against  the  deep  dread-bolted  thunder  ? 
In  the  most  terrible  and  nimble  stroke 
Of  quick,  cross  lightning?  to  watch  (poor  perdu!) 
With  this  thin  helm  ?    Mine  enemy's  dog. 
Though  he  had  bit  me,  should  have  stood  that  night 
Against  my  firej    And  wast  thou  fain,  poor  father. 
To  hovel  thee  with  swine,  and  rogues  forlorn. 
In  short  and  musty  straw  ?    Alack,  alack ! 
*Tis  wonder,  that  thy  life  and  wits  at  once 
Had  not  concluded  all. — He  wakes;  speak  to  him. 

Phys.  Madam,  do  you  j  'tis  fittest. 

Cor.   How  does  my  royal  lord?    How  fiares  your 
majesty  ? 

Lear.  You  do  me  wrong,  to  take  me  out  o'th'  grave  :— 
Thou  art  a  soul  in  bliss;  but  I  am  bound 
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Upon  a  wheel  of  fire,  that  mine  own  tears 
Do  scald  like  molten  lead. 

Cor.  Sir,  do  you  know  me  ? 

Lear.  You  are  a  spirit,  I  know;    When  did  you  die? 

Cor.  Still,  still,  far  wide! 

Phys,  He's  scarce  awake;  let  him  alone  awhile. 

Lear.  Where  have  I  been?   Where  am  I? — Fair  day 
light  ? — 
I  am  mightily  abus'd. — I  should  even  die  with  pity. 
To  see  another  thus. — I  know  not  what  to  say. — 
I  will  not  swear,  these  are  my  hands: — let's  see; 
I  feel  this  pin  prick.     'Would  I  were  assur'd 
Of  my  condition. 

Cor.  O,  look  upon  me,  sir. 

And  hold  your  hands  in  benediction  o'er  me : — 
No,  sir,  you  must  not  kneel. 

Lear.  Pray,  do  not  m  3ck  me ; 

I  am  a  very  foolish  fond  old  man. 
Fourscore  and  upward.;  and,  to  deal  plainly, 
I  fear,  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind. 
Methinks,  I  should  know  you,  and  know  this  man ; 
Yet  I  am  doubtful:  for  I  am  mainly  ignorant 
What  place  this  is;  and  all  the  skill  I  have 
Remembers  not  these  garments;  nor  I  know  not 
Where  I  did  lodge  last  night:    Do  not  laugh  at  mej 
For,  as  I  am  a  man,  I  think  this  lady 
To  be  my  child  Cordelia. 

Cor.  And  so  I  am,  I  am. 

Lear.  Be  your  tears  wet  ?  Yes,  'faith.  I  pray,  weep  not: 
If  you  have  poison  for  me,  I  will  drink  it. 
I  know,  you  do  not  love  me ;  for  your  sisters 
Have,  as  I  do  remember,  done  me  wrong : 
You  have  some  cause,  they  have  not. 
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Cor.  No  cause,  no  cause. 

Lear.  Am  I  in  France? 

Kent.  In  your  own  kingdom,  sir 

Lear.  Do  not  abuse  me. 

Phys.  Be  comforted,  good  madam :  the  great  rage. 
You  see,  is  cur'd  in  him:  and  yet  it  is  danger 
To  make  him  even  o'er  the  time  he  has  lost. 
Desire  him  to  go  in;  trouble  him  no  more^ 
Till  further  settling. 

Cor.  Will't  please  your  highness  walk? 

Lear.  You  must  bear  with  me : 

Pray  now,  forget  and  forgive:    I  am  old,  and  foolish, 

[Exeunt  Lear,  Cordelia,  Physician,  and  Attendants 

Gent.  Holds  it  true,  sir. 
That  the  duke  of  Cornwall  was  so  slain  ? 

Kent.  Most  certain,  sir. 

Gent.  Who  is  conductor  of  his  people  ? 

Kent.  As  'tb  said. 

The  bastard  son  of  Gloster. 

Gent.  They  say,  Edgar, 

His  banish'd  son,  is  with  the  earl  of  Kent 
In  Germany. 

Kent.  Report  is  changeable. 

'Tis  time  to  look  about,  the  powers  o*  th'  kingdom 
Approach  apace. 

Gent.  The  arbitrement  is  like  to  be  a  bloody. 
Fare  you  well,  sir.  [Exit. 

Kent.  My  point  and  period  will  be  throughly  wrought. 
Or  well,  or  ill,  as  this  day's  battle's  fought.  [ExU. 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. — The  camp  of  the  British  Forces,  near  Dover. 

Enter,  with  drums  and  colours,  Edmund,  Regan,  Officers, 
Soldiers,  and  others. 

Edm.  Know  of  the  duke,  if  his  last  purpose  hold  j 
Or,  whither  since  he  is  advis'd  by  aught 
To  change  the  course :  He's  full  of  alteration. 
And  self- reproving : — bring  his  constant  pleasure. 

[To  an  Officer,  who  goes  out. 

Reg.  Our  sister's  man  is  certainly  miscarried, 

Edm.  'Tis  to  be  doubted,  madam. 

Reg.  Now,  sweet  lord. 

You  know  the  goodness  I  intend  upon  you  : 
Tell  me, — but  truly, — but  then  speak  the  truth. 
Do  you  not  love  my  sister  ? 

Edm.  In  honour'd  love. 

Reg.  But  have  you  never  found  my  brother's  way 
To  the  forefended  place  ? 

Edm.  That  thought  abuses  you. 

Reg.  I  am  doubtful  that  you  have  been  conjunct 
And  bosom'd  with  her,  as  far  as  we  call  hers. 

Edm.  No,  by  mine  honour,  madam. 

Reg.  I  never  shall  endure  her :  Dear  my  lord. 
Be  not  familiar  with  her. 

Edm.                                  Fear  me  not  :— 
She,  and  the  duke  her  husband, 
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Enter  Albany,  GcJneril,  and  Soldiers. 

Gon.  I  had  rather  lose  the  battle,  than  that  sister 
Should  loosen  him  and  me.  [Aside 

Alb.  Our  very  loving  sister,  well  be  met. — 
Sir,  this  I  hear, — The  king  is  come  to  his  daughter. 
With  others,  whom  the  rigour  of  our  state 
Forc'd  to  cry  out.     Where  I  could  not  be  honest, 
I  never  yet  was  valiant :  for  this  business. 
It  toucheth  us  as  France  invades  our  land. 
Not  holds  the  king;  with  others,  whom,  I  fear. 
Most  just  and  heavy  causes  make  oppose. 

Edm.  Sir,  you  speak  nobly. 

Reg.  Why  is  this  reason'd  ?  ] 

Gon.  Combine  together  'gainst  the  enemy: 
For  these  domestick  and  particular  broils 
Are  not  to  question  here. 

Alb.  Let  us  then  determine 

With  the  ancient  of  war  on  our  proceedings. 

Edm.  I  shall  attend  you  presently  at  your  tent. 

Reg.  Sister,  you'll  go  with  us? 

Gon.  No. 

Reg.  'Tis  most  convenient;  pray  you,  go  with  us. 

Gon.  O,  ho,  I  know  the  riddle :  {Aside."]  I  will  go. 

As  they  dre  going  out,  enter  Edgar,  disguised. 

Edg.  If  e'er  your  grace  had  speech  with  man  so  poor. 
Hear  me  one  word. 
Alb.  I'll  overtake  you. — Speak. 

[Exeunt  Edmund,  Regan,  Goneril,  OJicert, 
Soldiers,  and  Attendants. 
Edg.  Before  you  fight  the  battle,  ope  this  letter. 
If  you  have  victory,  let  the  trumpet  sound 
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For  him  that  brought  it :  wretched  though  1  seem, 
I  can  produce  a  champion,  that  will  prove 
What  is  avouched  there :  If  you  miscarry. 
Your  business  of  the  world  hath  so  an  end. 
And  machination  ceases.     Fortune  love  you! 

Jib.  Stay,  till  I  have  read  the  letter. 

Edg.  I  was  forbid  it. 

When  time  shall  serve,  let  but  the  herald  cry. 
And  I'll  appear  again.  l^-'^*^' 

Alb.  Why,  fare  thee  well  5    I  will  o'erlook  thy  paper. 

Re-enter  Edmund. 

Edm.  The  enemy's  in  view,  draw  up  your  powers. 
Here  is  the  guess  of  their  true  strength  and  forces 
By  diligent  discovery  3 — but  your  haste 
Is  now  urg'd  on  you. 

Mb.  We  will  greet  the  time.     [Exit. 

Edm.  To  both  these  sisters  have  I  sworn  my  lovej 
Each  jealous  of  the  other,  as  the  stung 
Are  of  the  adder.     Which  of  them  shall  I  take  ? 
Both?   one?  or  neither?    Neither  can  be  enjoy'd. 
If  both  remain  alive :  To  take  the  widow. 
Exasperates,  makes  mad  her  sister  Gonerilj 
And  hardly  shall  I  carry  out  my  side. 
Her  husband  being  alive.     Now  then,  we'll  use 
His  countenance  for  the  battle  j  which  being  done. 
Let  her,  who  would  be  rid  of  him,  devise 
His  speedy  taking  off.     As  for  the  mercy 
Which  he  intends  to  Lear,  and  to  Cordelia, — 
The  battle  done,  and  they  within  our  power. 
Shall  never  see  his  pardon :  for  my  state 
Stands  on  me  to  defend,  not  to  debate.  [J&Mt, 
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SCENE  II. — Afield  between  the  two  camps. 

Alarum  within.  '■  Enter,  with  drum  and  colours,  Lear, 
Cordelia,  and  their  Forces;  and  exeunt. 

Enter  Edgar  and  Gloster. 

Edg.  Here,  father,  take  the  shadow  of  this  tree 
For  your  good  hostj  pray  that  the  right  may  thrive; 
If  ever  I  return  to  you  again, 
I'll  bring  you  comfort. 

Olo.  Grace  go  with  you,  sir ! 

^Exit  Edgar. 

Alarums;  afterwards  a  retreat.     Re-enter  Edgar. 

Edg.  Away,  old  man,  give  me  thy  hand,  awayj 
King  Lear  hath  lost,  he  and  his  daughter  ta'en : 
Give  me  thy  hand,  come  on. 

Glo.  No  further,  sir;  a  man  may  rot  even  here. 

Edg.  What,  in  ill  thoughts  again  ?  Men  must  endure 
Their  going  hence,  even  as  their  coming  hither: 
Ripeness  is  all :  Come  on. 

Glo.  And  that's  true  too.     ^Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— The  British  camp  near  Dover. 

Enter,  in  conquest,  with  drum  and  colours,  Edmund;  Lear 
and  Cordelia,  as  prisoners:  Oncers,  Soldiers,  8sc. 

Edm.  Some  officers  take  them  away:  good  guard; 
Until  their  greater  pleasures  first  be  known 
That  are  to  censure  them. 

Cor,  We  are  not  the  first. 

Who,  with  best  meaning,  have  incurr'd  the  worst. 
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For  thee,  oppressed  king,  am  I  cast  down ; 

Myself  could  else  out-frown  false  fortune's  frown. — 

Shall  we  not  see  these  daughters,  and  these  sisters  ? 

Lear.  No,  no,  no,  no!  Come,  let's  away  to  prison: 
We  two  alone  will  sing  like  birds  i'th'cage: 
When  thou  dost  ask  me  blessing,  I'll  kneel  down. 
And  ask  of  thee  forgiveness :  So  we'll  live. 
And  pray,  and  sing,  and  tell  old  tales,  and  laugh 
At  gilded  butterflies,  and  hear  poor  rogues 
Talk  of  court  news ;  and  we'll  talk  with  them  too, — 
Who  loses,  and  who  winsj  who's  in,  who's  outj— 
And  take  upon  us  the  mystery  of  things. 
As  if  we  were  God's  spies :  And  we'll  wear  out. 
In  a  wall'd  prison,  packs  and  sects  of  great  ones. 
That  ebb  and  flow  by  th'  moon. 

Edm.  Take  them  away. 

Lear.  Upon  such  sacrifices,  my  Cordelia, 
The  gods  themselves  throwincense.  Have  I  caught  thee? 
He,  that  parts  us,  shall  bring  a  brand  from  heaven. 
And  fire  us  hence,  like  foxes.     Wipe  thine  eyes  j 
The  goujeers  shall  devour  them,  flesh  and  fell. 
Ere  they  shall  make  us  weep :  we'll  see  them  starve  first. 
Come.  [Exeunt  Lear  and  Cordelia,  guarded. 

Edm.  Come  hither,  captain ;  hark. 
Take  thou  this  note;  [Giving  a  paper.}  go,  follow  them 

to  prison : 
One  step  I  have  advanc'd  thee;  if  thou  dost 
As  this  instructs  thee,  thou  dost  make  thy  way 
To  noble  fortunes :  Know  thou  this, — that  men 
Are  as  the  time  is :  to  be  tender-minded 
Does  not  become  a  sword : — Thy  great  employment 
Will  not  bear  question;  either  say,  thou'lt  do't. 
Or  thrive  by  other  meanft. 
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Of  I'll  do't,  my  lord. 

Edm.  About  it  J  and  write  happy,  when  thou  hast  done 
Mark, — I  say,  instantly  5  and  carry  it  so. 
As  I  have  set  it  down. 

Off.  I  cannot  draw  a  cart,  nor  eat  dried  oats ; 
If  it  be  man's  work,  I  will  do  it.  [Exit  Officer 

Flourish.    Enter  Albany,  Goneril,  Regan,  Officers,  and 
Attendants. 

Alb.  Sir,  you  have  shown  to-day  your  valiant  strain. 
And  fortune  led  you  well:  You  have- the  captives 
Who  were  the  opposites  of  this  day's  strife: 
We  do  require  them  of  youj  so  to  use  them. 
As  we  shall  find  their  merits  and  our  safety 
May  equally  determine. 

Edm.  Sir,  I  thought  it  fit 

To  send  the  old  and  miserable  king 
To  some  retention,  and  appointed  guard; 
Whose  age  has  charms  in  it,  whose  title  more. 
To  pluck  the  common  bosom  on  his  side. 
And  turn  our  impress'd  lances  in  our  eyes 
Which  do  command  them.  With  him  I  sent  the  queen; 
My  reason  all  the  same;  and  they  are  ready 
To-morrow,  or  at  further  space,  to  appear 
Where  you  shaU  hold  your  session.     At  this  time. 
We  sweat,  and  bleed:  the  friend  hath  lost  his  friend j 
And  the  best  quarrels,  in  the  heat,  are  curs'd 
By  those  that  feel  their  sharpness : — 
The  question  of  Cordelia,  and  her  father. 
Requires  a  fitter  place. 

Alb.  Sir,  by  your  patience, 

I  hold  you  but  a  subject  of  this  war. 
Not  as  a  brother. 
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Reg.  That's  as  we  list  to  grace  him, 

Methinks,  our  pleasure  might  have  been  demanded. 
Ere  you  had  spoke  so  far.     He  led  our  powers  j 
Bore  the  commission  of  my  place  and  person ; 
The  which  immediacy  may  well  stand  up. 
And  call  itself  your  brother. 

Gon.  Not  so  hot: 

In  his  own  grace  he  doth  exalt  himself. 
More  than  in  your  advancement. 

Reg.  In  my  rights. 

By  me  invested,  he  compeers  the  best. 

Gon.  That  were  the  most,  if  he  should  husband  you. 

Reg.  Jesters  do  oft  prove  prophets. 

Gon.  Holla,  holla! 

That  eye,  that  told  you  so,  look'd  but  a-squint. 

Reg.  Lady,  I  am  not  wellj  else  I  should  answer 
From  a  full-flowing  stomach. — General, 
Take  thou  my  soldiers,  prisoners,  patrimony; 
Dispose  of  them,  of  me;  the  walls  are  thine: 
Witness  the  world,  that  I  create  thee  here 
My  lord  and  master. 

Gon.  Mean  you  to  enjoy  him  ? 

Alb.  The  let-alone  lies  not  in  your  good  will.    > 

Edm.  Nor  in  thine,  lord. 

AU).  Half-blooded  fellow,  yes. 

Reg.  Let  the  drum  strike,  and  prove  my  title  thine 

[To  Edmund 

Alb.  Stay  yet ;  hear  reason : — Edmund,  I  arrest  thee 
On  capital  treason  j  and,  in  thy  arrest. 
This  gilded  serpent:   ^Pointing  to  Gonerii,.] — for  your 

claim,  fair  sister, 
I  bar  it  in  the  interest  of  my  wifej 
'Tis  she  is  suo-contracted  to  this  lord, 

VOL.  X  Q 
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And  I,  her  husband,  contradict  your  bans. 
If  you  will  many,  make  your  love  to  me. 
My  lady  b  bespoke, 

Gon.  An  interlude ! 

Alb.   Thou  art  arm'd,  Gloster: — Let  the  trumpet 
sound : 
If  none  appear  to  prove  upon  thy  person. 
Thy  heinous,  manifest,  and  many  treasons. 
There  is  my  pledge  j   IThrowing  down  a  glove."]  I'll  prove 

it  on  thy  heart. 
Ere  I  taste  bread,  thou  art  in  nothing  less 
Than  I  have  here  proclaim'd  thee. 

Reg-  Sick,  O,  sick! 

Gon.  If  not,  I'll  ne'er  trust  poison.  [Aside. 

Edm.  There's  my  exchange :  IThrowing  down  a  glove.] 
what  in  the  world  he  is 
That  names  me  traitor,  villain-like  he  lies  : 
Call  by  thy  trumpet:  he  that  dares  approach. 
On  him,  on  you,  (who  not  ?)  I  will  maintain 
My  truth  and  honour  firmly. 

Alb.  A  herald,  ho! 

Edm.  A  herald,  ho,  a  herald ! 

Alb.  Trust  to  thy  single  virtue ;  for  thy  soldiers. 
All  levied  in  my  name,  have  in  my  name 
Took  their  discharge. 

Reg.  This  sickness  grows  upon  me. 

Enter  a  Herald, 

Alb.  She  is  not  wellj  convey  her  to  my  tent. 

[Exit  RiiGAti,  led 
Come  hither,  herald, — Let  the  trumpet  sound, — 
And  read  out  this. 

Ojr.  Sound,  tiunipet.  [A  trumpet  »ound». 
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Herald  reads. 

If  any  man  of  quality,  or  degree,  within  the  lists  of  the 

army,  will  maintain  upon  Edmund,  supposed  earl  of  G\c»- 

ter,  that  he  is  a  manifold  traitor,  let  him  appear  at  the 

third  sound  of  the  trumpet:  He  is  bold  in  his  defence. 

Edm.  Sound.  [1  Trumpet. 

Her.  Again.  [2  Trumpet. 

Her.  Again.  [3  Trumpet. 

[Trumpet  answers  within. 

Enter  Edgar,  armed,  preceded  by  a  Trumpet. 

Alb.  Ask  him  his  purposes,  why  he  appears 
Upon  this  call  o'th*  trumpet. 

Her.  What  are  you  ? 

Your  name,  your  quality?  and  why  you  answer 
This  present  summons  ? 

Edg.  Know,  my  name  is  lost; 

By  treason's  tooth  bare-gnawn,  and  canker-bit: 
Yet  am  I  noble,  as  the  adversary 
I  come  to  cope  withal. 

Alb.  Which  is  that  adversary? 

Edg.   What's  he,  that  speaks  for  Edmund  earl  of 
Gloster? 

Edm.  Himself; — What  say'st  thou  to  him  ? 

Edg.  Draw  thy  swOrd  j 

That,  if  my  speech  offend  a  noble  heart. 
Thy  arm  may  do  thee  justice:  here  is  mine. 
Behold,  it  is  the  privilege  of  mine  honours. 
My  oath,  and  my  profession:    I  protest, — 
Maugre  thy  strength,  youth,  place,  and  eminence, 
Despite  thy  victor  sword,  and  fire-new  fortune. 
Thy  valour,  and  thy  heart, — thou  art  a  traitor: 
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False  to  thy  gods,  thy  brother,  and  thy  father ; 
Conspirant  'gainst  this  high  illustrious  prince; 
And,  from  th'  extremest  upward  of  thy  head. 
To  the  descent  and  dust  beneath  thy  feet, 
A  most  toad-spotted  traitor.     Say  thou,  No, 
This  sword,  this  arm,  and  my  best  spirits,  are  bent 
To  prove  upon  thy  heart,  whereto  I  speak. 
Thou  liest. 

Edm.  In  wisdom,  I  should  ask  thy  name; 

But,  since  thy  outside  looks  so  fair  and  warlike. 
And  that  thy  tongue  some  'say  of  breeding  breathes. 
What  safe  and  nicely  I  might  well  delay 
By  rule  of  knighthood,  I  disdain  and  spurn : 
Back  do  I  toss  these  treasons  to  thy  head; 
With  the  hell-hated  lie  o'erwhelm  thy  heart ; 
Which,  (for  they  yet  glance  by,  and  scarcely  bruise,) 
This  sword  of  mine  shall  give  them  instant  way. 
Where  they  shall  rest  for  ever. — Trumpets,  speak. 

{^Alarums.     Theyfiglit.     Edmund /a?i», 

Alb.  O  save  him,  save  him! 

Gon.  This  is  mere  practice,  Gloster : 

By  th'  law  of  arms,  thou  wast  not  bound  to  answer 
An  unknown  opposite;  thou  art  not  vanquish'd. 
But  cozen'd  and  beguil'd. 

Alb.  Shut  your  mouth,  dame. 

Or  with  this  paper  shall  I  stop  it : — Hold,  sir : — 
Thou  worse  than  any  name  read  thine  own  evil : — 
No  tearing,  lady;  I  perceive,  you  know  it. 

[Gives  the  letter  to  Edmund 

Gon.  Say,  if  I  do ;  the  laws  are  mine,  not  thine : 
Who  shall  arraign  me  for't  ? 

AJh.  Most  monstrous! 

Know'st  thou  this  paper? 
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Gon.  Ask  me  not  what  I  know. 

[Exit  GONERIL 

Alb.  Go  after  her :  she's  desperate ;  govern  her. 

[Tb  an  Officer,  who  goes  out. 

Edm.  What  you  have  charg'd  me  with,  that  have  I 
done; 
And  more,  much  more:  the  time  will  bring  it  out; 
'Tis  past,  and  so  am  I :    But  what  art  thou. 
That  hast  this  fortune  on  me?    If  thou  art  noble, 
I  do  forgive  thee. 

Edg.  Let's  exchange  charity, 

I  am  no  less  in  blood  than  thou  art,  Edmund ; 
If  more,  the  more  thou  hast  wrong'd  me. 
My  name  is  Edgar,  and  thy  father's  son. 
The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 
Make  instruments  to  scourge  us : 
The  dark  and  vicious  place  where  thee  he  got. 
Cost  him  his  eyes. 

Edm.  Thou  hast  spoken  right,  'tis  true; 

The  wheel  is  come  full  circle ;  I  am  here. 

Alb.  Methought,  thy  very  gait  did  prophesy 
A  royal  nobleness: — 1  must  embrace  thee; 
Let  sorrow  split  my  heart,  if  ever  I 
Did  hate  thee,  or  thy  father ! 

Edg.  Worthy  prince, 

I  know  it  well. 

Alb.  Where  have  you  hid  yourself? 

How  have  you  known  the  miseries  of  your  father  ? 

Edg.  By  nursing  them,  my  lord. — List  a  brief  tale;-— 
And,  when  'tis  told,  O,  that  my  heart  would  burst ! — 
The  bloody  proclamation  to  escape. 
That  follow'd  me  so  near,  (O  our  li\  es'  sweetness  I 
That  with  the  pain  of  death  we'd  hourly  die. 
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Rather  than  die  at  once!)  taught  me  to  shift 
Into  a  mad-man's  rags;  to  assume  a  semblance 
That  very  dogs  disdain'd:  and  in  this  habit 
Met  I  my  father  with  his  bleeding  rings. 
Their  precious  stones  new  lost ;  became  his  guide. 
Led  him,  begg'd  for  him,  sav'd  him  from  despair; 
Never  (O  fault!)  reveal'd  myself  unto  him. 
Until  some  half  hour  past,  when  I  was  arm'd. 
Not  sure,  though  hoping,  of  this  good  success, 
I  ask'd  his  blessing,  and  from  first  to  last 
Told  him  my  pilgrimage:  But  his  flaw'd  heart, 
(Alack,  too  weak  the  conflict  to  support!) 
'Twixt  two  extremes  of  passion,  joy  and  grief. 
Burst  smilingly. 

Edm.  This  speech  of  yours  hath  mov'd  me. 

And  shall,  perchance,  do  good:   but  speak  you  on; 
You  look  as  you  had  something  more  to  say. 

Alb.  If  there  be  more,  more  woful,  hold  it  in; 
For  I  am  almost  ready  to  dissolve. 
Hearing  of  this. 

Edg.  This  would  have  seem'd  a  period 

To  such  as  love  not  sorrow;  but  another. 
To  amplify  too  much,  would  make  much  more. 
And  top  extremity. 

Whilst  I  was  big  in  clamour,  came  there  a  man. 
Who  having  seen  me  in  my  worst  estate, 
Shunn'd  my  abhorr'd  society;  but  then,  finding 
Who  'twas  that  so  endur'd,  with  his  strong  arms 
He  fasten'd  on  my  neck,  and  bellow'd  out 
As  he'd  burst  heaven;  threw  him  on  my  father: 
Told  the  most  piteous  tale  of  Lear  and  him. 
That  ever  ear  receiv'd :  which  in  recounting 
His  grief  grew  puissant,  and  the  strings  of  ltf« 
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Began  to  crack:  Twice  then  the  trumpet  sounded, 
And  there  I  left  him  tranc'd. 

Mb.  But  who  was  this? 

Edg.  Kent,  sir,  the  banish'd  Kent ;  who  in  disguis* 
Follow'd  his  enemy  king,  and  did  him  service 
Improper  for  a  slave. 

Enter  a  Gentleman  hastily,  with  a  bloody  knife. 

Gent.  Help!  help!  O  help! 

Edg.  What  kind  of  help? 

Alb.  Speak,  man, 

Edg.  What  means  that  bloody  knife? 

Gent.  'Tis  hot,  it  smokes  j 

It  came  even  from  the  heart  of — 

Jib.  Who,  man?  speak. 

Gent.  Your  lady,  sir,  your  lady :  and  her  sister 
By  her  is  poison'dj  she  confesses  it. 

Edm.  1  was  contracted  to  them  both;  all  three 
Now  marry  in  an  instant. 

Alb.  Produce  their  bodies,  be  they  alive  or  dead ! — 
This   judgement   of   the    heavens,    that    makes    us 

tremble. 
Touches  us  not  with  pity.  [Exit  Gentleman, 

Enter  Kent. 

Edg.  Here  comes  Kent,  sir. 

Alb.  O!  it  is  he. 
The  time  will  not  allow  the  compliment. 
Which  very  manners  urges. 

Kent.  I  am  come 

To  bid  my  king  and  master  aye  good  night  j 
Is  he  not  here? 
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Alb.  Great  thing  of  us  forgot! — 

Speak,  Edmund,  where's  the  king?   and  where's  C!or- 

delia  ? — 
See'st  thou  this  object,  Kent? 

IThe  bodies  of  Goneril  and  Regan  are  brought  in, 

Kent.  Alack,  why  thus  ? 

Edm.  Yet  Edmund  was  beloy'd : 

The  one  the  other  poison'd  for  my  sake. 
And  after  slew  herself. 

Mb.  Even  so. — Cover  their  faces. 

Edm.  I  pant  for  life : — Some  good  I  mean  to  do. 
Despite  of  mine  own  nature.     Quickly  send, — 
Be  brief  in  it, — to  th*  castle  j  for  my  writ 
Is  on  the  life  of  Lear,  and  on  Cordelia : — 
Nay,  send  in  time. 

Alb.  Run,  run,  O,  run — 

Edg.  To  who,  my  lord  ?— Who  has  the  office  ?   send 
Thy  token  of  reprieve. 

Edm.  Well  thought  ouj  take  my  sword. 
Give  it  the  captain. 

Alb.  Haste  thee,  for  thy  life.     [Exit  Edgar. 

Edm.  He  hath  commission  from  thy  wife  and  me 
To  hang  Cordelia  in  the  prison,  and 
To  lay  the  blame  upon  her  own  despair. 
That  she  fordid  herself. 

Alb.  The  gods  defend  her!    Bear  him  hence  awhile. 

[Edmund  is  borne  off. 

Enter  Lear,  v>ith  Cordelia  dead  in  his  arms;  Edgar, 
Officer,  and  others. 

Lear.  Howl,  howl,  howl,  howl ! — O,  you  are  men  of 
stones  3 
Had  I  your  tongues  and  eyes  I'd  use  them  so 
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That  heaven's  vault  should  crack: — O,  she  is  gone  for 


ever 


I  knovv^  when  one  is  dead,  and  when  one  lives ; 
She's  dead  as  earth :  — Lend  me  a  looking-glass  j 
If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the  stone. 
Why,  then  she  lives. 

Kent.  Is  this  the  promis'd  end  ? 

Edg.  Or  image  of  that  horror? 

AU).  Fall,  and  cease ! 

Lear.  This  feather  stirs j  she  lives!  if  it  be  so. 
It  is  a  chance  that  does  redeem  all  sorrows 
That  ever  I  have  felt. 

Kent.  O  my  good  master !    [Kneeling 

Lear.  Pr'ythee,  away. 

Edg.  *Tis  noble  Kent,  your  friend. 

Lear.    A   plague    upon    you,    murderers,    traitors 
all! 
I  might  have  sav'd  herj  now  she's  gone  for  ever! — 
Cordelia,  Cordelia,  stay  a  little.     Ha! 
What  is't  thou  say'st? — Her  voice  was  ever  soft. 
Gentle,  and  low;  an  excellent  thing  in  woman: — 
I  kill'd  the  slave  that  was  a  hanging  thee. 

Off.  *Tis  true,  my  lords,  he  did. 

Lear.  Did  I  not,  fellow? 

I  have  seen  the  day,  with  my  good  biting  faulchion 
I  would  have  made  them  skip :  I  am  old  now. 
And  these  same  crosses  spoil  me. — ^Who  are  you  ? 
Mine  eyes  are  none  o'th'best: — I'll  tell  you  straight. 

Kent.  If  fortune  brag  of  two  she  lov'd  and  hated. 
One  of  them  we  behold. 

Lear.  This  is  a  dull  sight :  Are  you  not  Kent  ? 

Kent.  The  same; 

Your  servant  Kent:  Where  is  your  servant  Caius? 
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Lear.  He's  a  good  fellow,  I  can  tell  you  tnatj 
He'll  strike,  and  quickly  too: — He's  dead  and  rotten; 

Kent.  No,  my  good  lordj  I  am  the  very  man; — 

Lear.  I'll  see  that  straight. 

Kent.  That,  from  your  first  of  difference  and  decay. 
Have  follow'd  your  sad  steps. 

Lear.  You  are  v<^elcome  hither. 

Kent.    Nor  no  man  else;    all's  cheerless,  dark,  and 
deadly. — 
Your  eldest  daughters  have  fore-doom'd  themselves. 
And  desperately  are  dead. 

Lear.  Ay,  so  I  think. 

Alb.  He  knows  not  what  he  says;  and  rain  it  is 
That  we  present  us  to  him. 

Edg.  Very  bootlesf. 

Enter  an  Officer. 

Off.  Edmund  is  dead,  my  lord. 

Jib.  That's  but  a  trifle  here.— 

You  lords,  and  noble  friends,  know  our  intent. 
What  comfort  to  this  great  decay  may  come> 
Shall  be  applied :  For  us,  we  will  resign. 
During  the  life  of  this  old  majesty. 
To  him  our  absolute  power: — You,  to  your  rights; 

[To  Edgar  and  Kent. 
With  boot,  and  such  addition  as  your  honours 
Have  more  than  merited. — ^All  friends  shall  taste 
The  wages  of  their  virtue,  and  all  foes 
The  cup  of  their  deservings. — O,  see,  see ! 

Lear.  And  my  poor  fool  is  hang'd!    No,  no,  no  life: 
Why  should  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  rat,  have  life. 
And  thou  no  breath  at  all?  O,  thou  wilt  come  no  more* 
Never,  never,  never,  never,  never! — 
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Pray  you,  undo  this  button :  Thank  you,  sir. — 
Do  you  see  this?   Look  on  her, — look, — her  lips, — 
Look  there,  look  there! —  [He  dies, 

Edg.  He  faints ! — My  lord,  my  lord, — 

Kent.  Break,  heart;  I  pr'ythee,  )3reak! 

Edg.  Look  up,  my  lord. 

Kent.  Vex  not  his  ghost :  O,  let  him  pass !  he  hates  him. 
That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough  world 
Stretch  him  out  longer. 

Edg.  O,  he  is  gone,  indeed. 

Kent.  The  wonder  is,  he  hath  endur'd  so  long : 
He  but  usurp'd  his  life, 

Mb.  Bear  them  from  hence. — Our  present  business 
Is  general  woe.     Friends  of  my  soul,  you  twain 

[To  Kent  and  Edgak. 
Rule  in  this  realm,  and  the  gor'd  state  sustain. 

Kent.  I  have  a  journey,  sir,  shortly  to  go; 
My  master  calls,  and  I  must  not  say,  no. 

j4lb.  The  weight  of  this  sad  time  we  must  obey ; 
Speak  what  we  feci,  not  what  we  ought  to  say. 
The  oldest  hath  borne  most :  we,  that  are  young. 
Shall  never  see  so  much,  nor  live  so  long. 

[Exeunt,  with  a  dead  march. 


HAMLET. 


Hamlet,  Prince  op  Denmark.]  The  original  story  on 
which  this  play  is  built,  may  be  found  in  Saxo  Grammaticus 
the  Danish  historian.  From  thence  Belleforest  adopted  it 
in  his  collection  of  novels,  in  seven  volumes,  which  he  began 
in  1564,  and  continued  to  publish  through  succeeding  years. 
From  this  work,  TTii  Hystorie  of  Hamhlett,  quarto,  bl.  1. 
was  translated.  I  have  hitherto  met  with  no  earlier  edition 
of  the  play  than  one  in  the  year  1^04,  though  it  must  have 
been  performed  before  that  time,  as  I  have  seen  a  copy  of 
Speght's  edition  of  Chaucer,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
Dr.  Gabriel  Harvey,  (the  antagonist  of  Nash)  who,  in  his 
own  hand-writing,  has  set  down  Hamlet,  as  a  performance 
with  which  he  was  well  acquainted,  in  the  year  1598.  His 
words  are  these :  "  The  younger  sort  take  much  delight  in 
Shakespeare's  Venus  and  Adonis ;  but  his  Lucrece,  and  his 
tragedy  of  Hamlet  Prince  of  Denmarke,  have  it  in  them  to 
please  the  wiser  sort,  1598." 

In  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  this  play  was 
entered  by  James  Roberts,  July  26,  1602,  under  the  title  of 
"  A  booke  called  The  Revenge  of  Hamlett,  Prince  of 
Denmarke,  as  it  was  lately  acted  by  the  Lord  Chami)erlain 
bis  servantes." 

In  Eastward  Hoe,  by  George  Chapman,  Ben  Jonson, 
and  John  Marston,  1605,  is  a  fling  at  the  hero  of  this  tra- 
gedy. A  footman  named  Hamlet  enters,  and  a  tankard- 
bearer  asks  him — "  'Sfoote,  Hamlet,  are  you  madf 

The  frequent  allusions  of  contemporary  authors  to  this 
play  sufficiently  show  its  popularity.  Thus,  in  Decker's 
Bel-man's  Nightwalkes,  4to.  1612,  we  have — "  But  if  any 
mud  Hamlet,  hearing  this,  smell  villainie,  and  rush  in  by 
violence  to  see  what  the  tawny  diuels  [gypsies]  are  dooing, 
then  they  excuse  the  fact,"  &c.  Again,  in  an  old  collection 
of  Satirical  Poems,  called  The  Night-Raven,  is  this  couplet : 


"  I  will  not  cry  Hamlet,   Revenue  mjr  gTMTe", 
but  1  will  call  Haitgman,  KeTeoge  on  thicTM." 


Steevens. 


Surely  no  satire  was  intended  in  Eastward  Hoe,  which 
was  acted  at  Shakespeare's  own  playhouse,  (Blackfriers,)  by 
the  cliildren  of  the  revels,  in  1605.     Malone. 

The  following  particulars  relative  to  the  date  of  this  pie-jt. 


»re  borrowed  from  Dr.  Farmer's  Essay  on  the  Learning  of 
Shakespeare,  p.  85,86,  second  edition : 

"  Greene,  in  the  Epistle  prefixed  to  his  Arcadia,  hath  a 
lash  at  some*  vaine  glorious  trag;edians,'  and  very  plainly  at 
Shakespeare  in  particular. — '  I  leave  all  these  to  the  mercy 
of  their  mother-tongue,  that  feed  on  nought  but  the  crums 
that  fall  from  the  translators  trencher. — ^That  could  scarcely 
latinize  their  neck  verse  if  they  should  have  neede,  yet 
English  Seneca,  read  by  candlelight  yeelds  many  good  sen- 
tences— bee  will  afford  you  whole  Hamlets,  I  should  say, 
handfuls  of  tragicall  speeches.' — I  cannot  determine  exactly 
when  this  Epistle  was  first  published ;  but,  1  fancy,  it  will 
carry  the  original  Hamlet  somewhat  further  back  than  we 
have  hitherto  done :  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  oldest 
copy  now  extant,  is  said  to  be  *  enlarged  to  almost  as  much 
againe  as  it  was.'  Gabriel  Harvey  printed  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1592,  '  Foure  Letters  and  certaine  Sonnetts,  especi 
ally  touching  Robert  Greene:'  in  one  of  which  his  Arcadia 
is  mentioned.  Now  Nash's  Epistle  must  have  been  previous 
to  these,  as  Gabriel  is  quoted  in  it  with  applause ;  and  the 
Foure  Letters  were  the  beginning  of  a  quarrel.  Nash  re- 
plied in  '  Strange  News  of  the  intercepting  certaine  Letters, 
and  a  Convoy  of  Verses,  as  they  were  going  privilie  to 
Tictual  the  Low  Countries,  1593.'  Harvey  rejoined  the 
same  year  in  '  Pierce's  Supererogation,  or  a  new  Praise  of 
the  old  Asse.'  And  Nash  again,  in  '  Have  with  you  to 
Saffron  fFalden,  or  Gabriell  Harvey's  Hunt  is  up ;'  coh- 
taining"  a  full  answer  to  the  eldest  sonne  of  the  halter- 
maker,  1596." — Nash  died  before  1606,  as  appears  from  an 
old  comedy  called  The  Return  from  Parnassus. 

Steevens. 

A  play  on  the  subject  of  Hamlet  had  been  exhibited  on 
the  stage  before  the  year  1589,  of  which  Thomas  Kyd  was, 
I  believe,  the  author.  On  that  play,  and  on  the  bl.  1.  His~ 
torie  of  Hamblet,  our  poet,  I  conjecture,  constructed  the 
tragedy  before  us.  The  earliest  edition  of  the  prose-narra- 
tive which  I  have  seen,  was  printed  in  1608,  but  it  undoubt- 
edly was  a  republication. 

Shakespeare's  Hamlet  was  written,  if  my  conjecture  be 
well  founded,  in  1596.  See  An  Attempt  to  ascertain  the 
Order  of  his  Plays,  Vol.  IL  Malonk 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Claudius,  king^  of  Denmark. 

Hamlet,  son  to  ihx  former ^  and  nephew  to  the  pretent 


PoLONius,  lord  chamberlain. 
Horatio,  friend  to  Hamlet. 
Laertes,  son  to  Polonius. 

VOLTIMAND,         ^ 

Cornelius,         f 

ROSENCRANTZ,      i 

Guildenstern,  J 
O&Ric,  a  courtier. 
Another  courtier.  , 

A  Priest. 

Marcellus^  "I      ~, 
Bernardo,     j    -^ 
Francisco,  a  soldier. 
Reynaldo,  servant  to  Polonius. 
A  Captain.     An  Ambassador. 
Ghost  of  Hamlet'*  father, 
Fortinbras,  prince  of  Norway. 

Gertrude,  queen  of  Denmark,  and  mother  of  Hamlet. 
Ophelia,  daughter  of  Polonius. 

Ijords,  Indies,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Players,  Grave-diggers, 
Sailors,  Messengers,  and  other  Attendants. 

SCENE,  Elsinort, 


HAMLET, 

PRINCE    OF    DENMARK. 


ACT  I, 

SCENE  I. — Elsinore.     A  •platform  before  the  castle 
Francisco  on  his  post.     Enter  to  him  Bernardo. 

Ber.  Who's  there  ? 

Fran.  Nay,  answer  me :  stand,  and  unfold 

Yourself. 

Ber.  Long  live  the  king ! 

Fran.  Bernardo  ? 

Ber.  He. 

Fran.  You  come  most  carefully  upon  your  hour. 

Ber.  'Tis  now  struck  twelve  j  get  thee  to  bed,  Fran- 
cisco. 

Fran.  For  this  relief,  much  thanks :  'tis  bitter  cold 
And  I  am  sick  at  heart. 

Ber.  Have  you  had  quiet  guard  ? 

Fran.  Not  a  mouse  stirring 

Ber.  Well,  good  night.  , 

If  you  do  meet  Horatio  and  Marcellus, 
The  rivals  of  my  watch,  bid  them  make  haste. 

Enter  Horatio  and  Marcellus. 

Fran.  I  think,  I  hear  them. — Stand,  ho !  Who  is  there 
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Hot.  Friends  to  this  ground. 

]^ar.  And  liegemen  to  the  Dane, 

Fran.  Give  you  good  night. 

Mar.  O,  farewell,  honest  soldier: 

Who  hath  reliev'd  you? 

Fran.  Bernardo  hath  my  place. 

Give  you  good  night.  [Exit  Francisco. 

Mar.   ,  Holla!  Bernardo! 

Ber.  Say. 

What,  is  Horatio  there? 

Hot.  a  piece  of  him. 

Ber.  Welcome,  Horatio  j  welcome,  good  Marcellu*. 

Hor.  What,  has  this  thing  appear'd  again  to-night  ? 

Bei:  I  have  seen  nothing. 

Mar.  Horatio  says,  'tis  but  our  fantasyj 
And  will  not  let  belief  take  hold  of  him, 
Touching  this  dreaded  sight,  twice  seen  of  us : 
Therefore  I  have  entreated  him  along. 
With  us  to  watch  the  minutes  of  this  night; 
That,  if  again  this  apparition  come. 
He  may  approve  our  eyes,  and  speak  to  it. 

Hor.  Tush!  tush!  'twill  not  appear. 

Ber.  Sit  down  awhile  j 

And  let  us  once  again  assail  your  ears. 
That  are  so  fortified  against  our  story. 
What  we  two  nights  have  seen, 

Hor.  Well,  sit  we  down. 

And  let  us  hear  Bernardo  speak  of  this. 

Ber.  Last  night  of  all. 
When  yon  same  star,  that's  westward  from  the  pole. 
Had  made  his  course  to  ilhime  that  part  of  heaven 
Where  now  it  burns,  Marcellus,  and  myself. 
The  bell  then  beating  one, — 
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Mar.  Peace,  break  thee  oS;   look,  where  it  comes 
again! 

Enter  Ghost. 

Ber.  In  the  same  figure,  like  the  king  that's  dead. 

Mar.  Thou  art  a  scholar,  speak  to  it,  Horatio. 

Ber.  Looks  it  not  like  the  king?    mark  it,  Horatio. 

Hor.  Most  like :— it  harrows  me  with  fear,  and  wonder. 

Ber.  It  would  be  spoke  to. 

Mar.  Speak  to  it,  Horatio. 

Hor.  What  art  thou,  that  usurp'st  this  time  of  night. 
Together  with  that  fair  and  warlike  form 
In  which  the  majesty  of  buried  Denmark 
Did  sometimes  march?  by  heaven  I  charge  thee,  speak. 

Mar.  It  is  offended. 

Ber.  See !  it  stalks  away, 

Hor.  Stay;  speak:  speak  I  charge  thee,  speak. 

[Exit  Ghost. 

Mar.  'Tis  gone,  and  will  not  answer. 

Ber.   How  now,  Horatio?    you  tremble,  and  look 
pale: 
Is  not  this  something  more  than  fantasy? 
What  think  you  of  it? 

Hor.  Before  my  God,  I  might  not  this  believe. 
Without  the  sensible  and  true  avouch 
Of  mine  own  eyes. 

Mar.  Is  it  not  like  the  king? 

Hor.  As  thou  art  to  thyself : 
Such  was  the  very  armour  he  had  on. 
When  he  th' ambitious  Norway  combated, 
So  frown'd  he  once,  when,  in  an  angry  parle. 
He  smote  the  sledded  Polack  on  the  ice. 
Tis  strange. 
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S/[ar.  Thus,  twice  before,  and  jump  at  this  dead  hour. 
With  martial  stalk  hath  he  gone  by  our  watch. 

Hot.  In  what  particular  thought  towork,  I  know  not  j 
But,  in  the  gross  and  scope  of  mine  opinion. 
This  bodes  some  strange  eruption  to  our  state. 

Mar.  Good  now,  sit  down,  and  tell  me,  he  that  knows, 
Why  this  same  strict  and  most  observant  watch 
So  nightly  toils  the  subject  of  the  land? 
And  why  such  daily  cast  of  brazen  cannon. 
And  foreign  mart  for  implements  of  war; 
Why  such  impress  of  shipwrights,  whose  sore  task 
Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week : 
What  might  be  toward,  that  this  sweaty  haste 
Doth  make  the  night  joint-labourer  with  the  dayj 
Who  is't,  that  can  inform  me  ? 

Hot.  That  can  I; 

At  least,  the  whisper  goes  so.     Our  last  king. 
Whose  image  even  but  now  appear'd  to  us. 
Was,  as  you  know,  by  Fortinbras  of  Norway, 
Thereto  piick'd  on  by  a  most  emulate  pride, 
Dar'd  to  the  combat ;  in  which  our  valiant  Hamlet 
(For  so  this  side  of  our  known  world  esteem'd  him,) 
Did  slay  this  Fortinbras ;  who,  by  a  seal'd  compact. 
Well  ratified  by  law,  and  heraldry. 
Did  forfeit,  with  his  life,  all  those  his  lands. 
Which  he  stood  seiz'd  of,  to  the  conqueror : 
Against  the  which,  a  moiety  competent 
Was  gaged  by  our  king ;  which  had  return'd 
To  the  inheritance  of  Fortinbras, 
Had  he  been  vanquisher ;  as,  by  the  same  co-mart. 
And  carriage  of  the  aiticle  design'd, 
His  fell  to  Hamlet :  Now,  sir,  young  Fortinbras, 
Of  unimi)roved  metUe  hot  and  full. 
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Hath  in  the  skirts  of  Nor\\'ay,  here  and  there, 

Shark'd  up  a  list  of  landless  resolutes. 

For  food  and  diet,  to  some  enterprize 

That  hath  a  stomach  in't :  which  is  no  other 

(As  it  doth  well  appear  unto  our  state,) 

But  to  recover  of  us,  by  strong  hand. 

And  terms  compulsatory,  those  'foresaid  lands 

So  by  his  father  lost:  And  this,  I  take  it. 

Is  the  main  motive  of  our  preparations; 

The  source  of  this  our  watch;  and  the  chief  head. 

Of  this  post-haste  and  romage  in  the  land. 

Ber.  I  think,  it  be  no  other,  but  even  so : 
Well  may  it  sort,  that  this  portentous  figure 
Comes  armed  through  our  watch ;  so  like  the  king 
That  was,  and  is,  the  question  of  these  wars, 

Hor.  A  mote  it  is,  to  trouble  the  mind's  eye. 
In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome, 
A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell. 
The  graves  stood  tenantless,  and  the  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets. 

As,  stars  with  trains  of  fire  and  dews  of  blood. 
Disasters  in  the  sun;  and  the  moist  star. 
Upon  whose  influence  Neptune's  empire  stands. 
Was  sick  almost  to  dooms-day  with  eclipse. 
And  even  the  like  precurse  of  fierce  events, — 
As  harbingers  preceding  still  the  fates. 
And  prologue  to  the  omen  coming  on, — 
Have  heaven  and  earth  together  demonstrated 
Unto  our  cliraatures  and  countrymen. — 

Re-enter  Ghost. 
But,  soft;  behold!  lo,  where  it  comes  again! 
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I'll  cross  it,  though  it  blast  me. — Stay,  illusion! 

If  thou  hast  any  sound,  or  use  of  voice. 

Speak  to  me : 

If  there  be  any  good  thing  to  be  done. 

That  may  to  thee  do  ease,  and  grace  to  me. 

Speak  to  me: 

If  thou  art  privy  to  thy  country's  fate. 

Which,  happily,  foreknowing  may  avoid, 

O,  speak! 

Or,  if  thou  hast  uphoarded  in  thy  life 

Extorted  treasure  in  the  womb  of  earth. 

For  which,  they  say,  you  spirits  oft  walk  in  death, 

[Cock  crows. 
Speak  of  it : — stay,  and  speak. — Stop  it,  Marcellus. 

Mar.  Shall  I  strike  at  it  with  my  partizan  ? 

Hor.  Do,  if  it  will  not  stand. 

Ber.  'Tis  here! 

Hor.  'Tis  here' 

Mar.  'Tis  gone !  ^Exit  Ghost 

We  do  it  wrong,  being  so  majestical. 
To  offer  it  the  show  of  violence; 
For  it  is,  as  the  air,  invulnerable. 
And  our  vain  blows  malicious  mockery. 

Ber.  It  was  about  to  speak,  when  the  cock  crew 

Hor.  And  then  it  started  like  a  guilty  thing 
Upon  a  fearful  summons.     I  have  heard. 
The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  morn. 
Doth  with  his  lofty  and  shrill-sounding  throat 
Awake  the  god  of  day;  and,  at  his  warning. 
Whether  in  sea  or  fire,  in  earth  or  air, 
Th' extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies 
To  his  confine:  and  of  the  truth  herein 
Thii  present  otyect  made  probation. 
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Mar.  It  faded  on  the  crowing  of  the  cock. 
Some  say,  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated. 
This  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long: 
And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad; 
The  nights  are  wholesome;  then  no  planets  strike. 
No  fairy  takes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm. 
So  hallow'd  and  so  gracious  is  the  time. 

Hor.  So  have  I  heard,  and  do  in  part  believe  it. 
But,  look,  the  morn,  in  russet  mantle  clad. 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastern  hill: 
Break  we  our  watch  up;  and,  by  my  advice. 
Let  us  impart  what  we  have  seen  to-night 
Unto  young  Hamlet:  for,  upon  my  life. 
This  spirit,  dumb  to  us,  will  speak  to  him : 
Do  you  consent  we  shall  acquaint  him  with  it. 
As  needful  in  our  loves,  fitting  our  duty? 

Mar.  Let's  do't,  I  prav;  and  I  this  morning  know 
Where  we  shall  find  him  most  convenient.        [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II. — The  same.    A  room  of  state  in  the  same. 

Enter  the  King,  jQueen,  Hamlet,  Polonius,  Laertes, 
VoLTiMAND,  Cornelius,  Lord<s,  and  Attendants. 

King.  Though  yet  of  Hamlet  our  dear  brother's  death 
The  memory  be  green;  and  that  it  us  befitted 
To  bear  our  hearts  in  grief,  and  our  whole  kingdom 
To  be  contracted  in  one  brow  of  woe; 
Yet  so  far  hath  discretion  fought  with  nature. 
That  we  with  wisest  sorrow  think  on  him. 
Together  with  remembrance  of  ourselves. 
Therefore  our  sometime  sister,  now  our  queen, 
Th'  imperial  jointress  of  this  warlike  state. 
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Have  we,  as  'twere,  with  a  defeated  joy, — 

With  one  auspicious,  and  one  dropping  eyej 

With  mirth  in  funeral,  and  with  dirge  in  marriage. 

In  equal  scale  weighing  delight  and  dole, — 

Taken  to  wife :  nor  have  we  herein  barr'd 

Your  better  wisdoms,  which  have  freely  gone 

With  this  affair  along : — For  all,  our  thanks. 

Now  follows,  that  you  know,  young  Fortinbras,— 
Holding  a  weak  supposal  of  our  worth; 
Or  thinking,  by  our  late  dear  brother's  death, 
Our  state  to  be  disjoint  and  out  of  frame, 
CoUeagued  with  this  dream  of  his  advantage. 
He  hath  not  fail'd  to  pester  us  with  message. 
Importing  the  surrender  of  those  lands 
Lost  by  his  father,  with  all  bands  of  law. 
To  our  most  valiant  brother. — So  much  for  him. 
Now  for  ourself,  and  for  this  time  of  meeting. 
Thus  much  the  business  is :  We  have  here  writ 
To  Norway,  uncle  of  young  Fortinbras, — 
Who,  impotent  and  bed-rid,  scarcely  hears 
Of  this  his  nephew's  purpose, — to  suppress 
His  further  gait  herein;  in  that  the  levies. 
The  lists,  and  full  proportions,  are  all  made 
Out  of  his  subject : — and  we  here  despatch 
You,  good  Cornelius,  and  you,  Voltimand, 
For  bearers  of  this  greeting  to  old  Norway; 
Giving  to  you  no  further  personal  power 
To  business  with  the  king,  more  than  the  scope 
Of  these  dilated  articles  allow. 
Farewell;  and  let  your  haste  commend  your  auty. 
Cor.  Vol.  In  that,  and  all  things,  will  we  show  our  duty 
King.  We  doubt  ii  nothing;  heartily  farewell. 

^Exeunt  Voltimand  and  Cornelii;» 
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And  now,  Laertes,  what's  the  news  with  you  * 

You  told  us  of  some  suit ;  What  is't,  Laertes  ? 

You  cannot  speak  of  reason  to  the  Dane, 

And  lose  your  voice:  What  would'st  thou  beg,  Laertes, 

That  shall  not  be  my  offer,  not  thy  asking  ? 

The  head  is  not  more  native  to  the  heart. 

The  hand  more  instrumental  to  the  mouth. 

Than  is  the  throne  of  Denmark  to  thy  father. 

What  would'st  thou  have,  Laertes  ? 

Laer.  My  dread  lord. 

Your  leave  and  favour  to  return  to  France  5 
From  whence  though  willingly  I  came  to  Denmark, 
To  show  my  duty  in  your  coronation  j 
Yet  now,  I  must  confess,  that  duty  done. 
My  thoughts  and  wishes  bend  again  toward  France, 
And  bow  them  to  your  gracious  leave  and  pardon. 

King.    Have  you  your  father's  leave?     What  say» 
Polonius  ? 

Pol.  He  hath,  my  lord,  wrung  from  me  my  slow  leave. 
By  laboursome  petition ;  and,  at  last. 
Upon  his  will  I  seal'd  my  hard  consent: 
I  do  beseech  you,  give  him  leave  to  go. 

King.  Take  thy  fair  hour,  Laertes  j  time  be  thine. 
And  thy  best  graces :  spend  it  at  thy  will. — 
But  now,  my  cousin  Hamlet,  and  my  son,— — 

Ham    A  little  more  than  kin,  and  less  than  kind. 

\_Jside, 

King.  How  is  it  that  the  clouds  still  hang  on  you? 

Ham.  Not  so,  my  lord,  I  am  too  much  i'th'sun. 

Queen.  Good  Hamlet,  cast  thy  nighted  colour  off. 
And  let  thine  eye  look  like  a  friend  on  Denmark. 
Do  not,  for  ever,  with  thy  vailed  lids 
Seek  for  thy  noble  father  in  the  dust: 
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Thou  know'st,  'tis  common;  all,  that  live,  must  die. 
Passing  through  nature  to  eternity. 

Ham.  Ay,  madam,  it  is  common. 

Queen.  If  it  be. 

Why  seems  it  so  particular  with  thee? 

Ham.  Seems,  madam !  nay,  it  is ;  I  know  not  seems. 
*Tis  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother. 
Nor  customary  suits  of  solemn  black, 
Nor  windy  suspiration  of  forc'd  breath. 
No,  nor  the  fruitful  river  in  the  eye. 
Nor  the  dejected  haviour  of  the  visage. 
Together  with  all  forms,  modes,  shows  of  grief. 
That  can  denote  me  truly:  These,  indeed,  seem. 
For  they  are  actions  that  a  man  might  play: 
But  I  have  that  within,  which  passeth  show; 
These,  but  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe. 

King.  'Tis  sweet  and  commendable  in  your  nature 
Hamlet, 
To  give  these  mourning  duties  to  your  father : 
But,  you  must  know,  your  father  lost  a  father; 
That  father  lost,  lost  his;  and  the  survivor  bound 
In  filial  obligation,  for  some  term 
To  do  obsequious  sorrow :  But  to  pers^ver 
In  obstinate  condolement,  is  a  course 
Of  impious  stubbornness;  'tis  unmanly  grief: 
It  shows  a  will  most  incorrect  to  heaven; 
A  heart  unfortified,  or  mind  impatient ; 
An  understanding  simple  and  unschool'd: 
For  what,  we  know,  must  be,  and  is  as  common 
As  any  the  most  vulgar  thing  to  sense. 
Why  should  we,  in  our  peevish  opposition. 
Take  it  to  heart  ?    Fye !  'tis  a  fault  to  heaven^ 
A  fault  against  the  dead,  a  foult  to  nature^ 
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To  reason  most  absurd;  whose  common  theme 

Is  death  of  fathers,  and  who  still  hath  cried. 

From  the  first  corse,  till  he  that  died  to-day. 

This  must  be  so.     We  pray  you,  throw  to  earth 

This  unprevailing  woe;  and  think  of  us 

As  of  a  father :  for  let  the  world  take  note. 

You  are  the  most  immediate  to  our  throne; 

And,  with  no  less  nobility  of  love. 

Than  that  which  dearest  father  bears  his  son. 

Do  I  impart  toward  you.     For  your  intent 

In  going  back  to  school  in  Wittenberg, 

It  is  most  retrogade  to  our  desire: 

And,  we  beseech  you,  bend  you  to  remain 

Here,  in  the  cheer  and  comfort  of  our  eye. 

Our  chiefest  courtier,  cousin,  and  our  son. 

Queen.  Let  not  thy  mother  lose  her  prayers,  Hamlet} 
I  pray  thee,  stay  with  us,  go  not  to  Wittenberg, 

Ham.  I  shall  in  all  my  best  obey  you,  madam. 

King.  Why,  'tis  a  loving  and  a  fair  reply; 
Be  as  ourself  in  Denmark. — Madam,  come; 
This  gentle  and  unforc'd  accord  of  Hamlet 
Sits  smiling  to  my  heart :  in  grace  whereof. 
No  jocund  health,  that  Denmark  drinks  to-day. 
But  the  great  cannon  to  the  clouds  shall  tell; 
And  the  king's  rouse  the  heaven  shall  bruit  again. 
Re-speaking  earthly  thunder.     Come  away, 

[Exeunt  King,  (Queen,  Lords,  8fC.  Polonius, 
and  Laertes. 

Ham.  O,  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt. 
Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew ! 
Or  that  the  Everlasting  had  not  fix'd 
His  canon  'gainst  self-slaughter!    O  God!  O  God! 
How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 
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Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world ! 

Fye  on't !  O  fye !  'tis  an  unweeded  garden. 

That  grows  to  seed ;  things  rank,  and  gross  in  nature 

Possess  it  merely.     That  it  should  come  to  this  ! 

But  two  months  dead! — nay,  not  so  much,  not  two: 

So  excellent  a  kingj  that  was,  to  this, 

Hyperion  to  a  satyr:  so  loving  to  my  mother. 

That  he  might  not  beteem  the  winds  of  neaven 

Visit  her  face  too  roughly.     Heaven  and  earth! 

Must  I  remember?   why,  she  would  hang  on  him. 

As  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown 

By  what  it  fed  on :  And  yet,  within  a  month, — 

Let  me  not  think  on't  j — Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman!— 

A  little  month;  or  ere  those  shoes  were  old. 

With  which  she  foUow'd  my  poor  father's  body. 

Like  Niobe,  aU  tears ; — why  she,  even  she, — 

O  heaven !  a  beast,  that  wants  discourse  of  reason. 

Would  have  mourn'd  longer, — married  with  my  uncle. 

My  father's  brother;  but  no  more  like  my  fcither. 

Than  I  to  Hercules :  Within  a  month ; 

Ere  yet  the  salt  of  most  unrighteous  tears 

Had  left  the  flushing  in  her  galled  eyes. 

She  married: — O  most  wicked  speed,  to  post 

With  such  dexterity  to  incestuous  sheets ! 

It  IS  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to,  good ; 

But  break,  my  heart;  for  I  must  hold  my  tongue! 

Enter  Horatio,  Bebnardo,  and  Marcellus. 

Hot.  Hail  to  your  lordship ! 

Ham.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  well: 

Horatio, — or  I  do  forget  myself. 
fJor.   The  same,  my  lord,  and  your  poor  senrant 
ever. 
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Ham.   Sir,  my  good  friend  j   I'll  change  that  name 
with  you. 
And  what  make  you  from  Wittenberg,  Horatio? — 
Marcellus? 

Mar.  My  good  lord, 

Ham.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  youj  good  even,  sir.— 
But  what,  in  faith,  make  you  from  Wittenberg  ? 

Hot.  a  truant  disposition,  good  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  would  not  hear  your  enemy  say  so; 
Nor  shall  you  do  mine  ear  that  violence. 
To  make  it  truster  of  your  own  report 
Against  yourself :  I  know,  you  are  no  truant. 
But  what  is  your  affair  at  Elsinore  ? 
We'll  teach  you  to  drink  deep,  ere  you  depart. 

Hor.  My  lord,  I  came  to  see  your  father's  funeral. 

Ham.  I  pray  thee,  do  not  mock  me,  fellow-student ; 
I  think,  it  was  to  see  my  mother's  wedding. 

Hor.  Indeed,  my  lord,  it  follow'd  hard  ujpon. 

Ham.  Thrift,  thrift,  Horatio?  the  funeral  bak'd  meats 
Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables. 
'Would  I  had  met  my  dearest  foe  in  heaven 
Or  ever  I  had  seen  that  day,  Horatio ! — 
My  father, — Methinks,  I  see  my  father. 

Hor.  Where, 

My  lord  ? 

Ham.       In  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio. 

Hor.  I  saw  him  once,  he  was  a  goodly  king. 

Ham.  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

Hor.  My  lord,  I  think  I  saw  him  yesternight. 

Ham.  Saw!  who? 

Hor   My  lord,  the  king  your  father. 

Ham.  The  king  my  father' 
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Hor.  Season  your  admiration  for  a  while 
With  an  attent  ear;  till  I  may  deliver. 
Upon  the  witness  of  these  gjentlemen. 
This  marvel  to  you. 

Ham.  For  God's  love,  let  me  hear. 

Hor.  Two  nights  together  had  these  gentlemen, 
Marcellus  and  Bernardo,  on  their  watch. 
In  the  dead  waist  and  middle  of  the  night. 
Been  thus  encounter'd.     A  figure  like  your  father. 
Armed  at  point,  exactly,  cap-^-p6. 
Appears  before  them,  and,  with  solemn  march. 
Goes  slow  and  stately  by  them :  thrice  he  walk'd. 
By  their  oppress'd  and  fear-surprized  eyes. 
Within  his  truncheon's  length;  whilst  they,  distill'd 
Almost  to  jelly  with  the  act  of  fear. 
Stand  dumb,  and  speak  not  to  him.     This  to  me 
In  dreadful  secrecy  impart  they  did; 
And  I  with  them,  the  third  night  kept  the  watch: 
Where,  as  they  had  deliver'd,  both  in  time. 
Form  of  the  thing,  each  word  made  true^and  good. 
The  apparition  comes:   I  knew  your  father; 
These  hands  are  not  moi-e  like. 

Ham.  But  where  was  this? 

Mar.  My  lord,  upon  the  platform  where  we  watch'd 

Ham.  Did  you  not  speak  to  it  ? 

Hor.  My  lord,  I  did ; 

But  answer  made  it  none :  yet  once,  methought. 
It  lifted  up  its  head,  and  did  address 
Itself  to  motion,  II'kc  as  it  would  speak: 
But,  even  then,  the  morning  cock  crew  loud; 
And  at  the  sound  it  shrunk  in  haste  away. 
And  vanish'd  from  our  sight. 

Ham.  'Tig  very  strangew 
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Hor.  As  I  do  live,  my  honour'd  lord,  'tis  true  j 
And  we  did  think  it  writ  down  in  our  duty. 
To  let  you  know  of  it. 

Ham.  Indeed,  indeed,  sirs,  but  this  troubles  me. 
Hold  you  the  watch  to-night  ? 

Ml.  We  do,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Arm'd,  say  you  ? 

All.  Arm'd,  my  lord. 

Ham.  From  top  to  toe  ? 

All.  My  lord,  from  head  to  foot. 

Ham.  Then  saw  you  not 

His  face. 

Hor.  O,  yes,  my  lord;  he  wore  his  beaver  up. 

Ham.  What,  look'd  he  frowningly  ? 

Hor.  A  countenance  more 

In  sorrow  than  in  anger. 

Ham.  Pale,  or  red  ? 

Hor.  Nay,  very  pale. 

Ham.  And  fix'd  his  eyes  upon  you  r 

Hor.  Most  constantly. 

Ham.  I  would,  I  had  been  there. 

Hor.  It  would  have  much  amaz'd  you. 

Ham.  Very  like. 

Very  like:  Stay'd  it  long? 

Hor.    While  one  with  moderate  haste  might  tell  9 
hundred. 

Mar.  Ber.  Longer,  longer. 

Hor.  Not  when  I  saw  it. 

Ham.  His  beard  was  grizzl'd  ?   no 

Hor.  It  was,  as  I  have  seen  it  in  his  life, 
A  sable  silvei''d. 

Ham.  I  will  watch  to-night ; 

Perchance,  'twill  walk  again. 
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Hot.  I  warrant,  it  will. 

Ham.  If  it  assume  my  noble  father's  person, 
I'll  speak  to  it,  thougVi  hell  itself  should  gape. 
And  bid  me  hold  my  peace.     I  pray  you  all. 
If  you  have  hitherto  conceal'd  this  sight. 
Let  it  be  tenable  in  your  silence  stillj ' 
And  whatsoever  else  shall  hap  to-night. 
Give  it  an  understanding,  but  no  tonguej 
I  will  requite  your  loves:  So,  fare  you  well: 
Upon  the  platform,  'twixt  eleven  and  twelve, 
I'll  visit  you. 

AIL  Our  duty  to  your  honour. 

Ham.  Your  loves,  as  mine  to  you:  Farewell, 

[Exeunt  Horatio,  Marcei^lus,  and  Bernardo 
My  father's  spirit  in  arms!  all  is  not  wellj 
I   doubt  some   foul  play:    .'would,    the   night  were 

come ! 
Till  then  sit  still,  my  soul :  Foul  deeds  will  rise. 
Though  all  the  earth  o'erwhelm  them,  to  men's  eyes. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  III. — A  room  in  Polonius'  house. 
Enter  Laertes  and  Ophelia. 

Laer.  My  necessaries  are  embark'd  j  farewell : 
And,  sister,  as  the  winds  give  benefit. 
And  convoy  is  assistant,  do  not  sleep, 
But  let  me  hear  from  you. 

Oph.  Do  you  doubt  that? 

Laer.  For  Hamlet,  and  the  triHing  of  his  favour 
Hold  it  a  fashion,  and  a  toy  in  blood; 
A  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature. 
Forward,  not  permanent,  sweet,  not  lasting. 
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The  perfume  and  suppliance  of  a  minute  j 
No  more. 

Oph.  No  more  but  so  ? 

Laer.  Think  it  no  more : 

For  nature,  crescent,  does  not  grow  alone 
In  thews,  and  bulk ;  but,  as  this  temple  waxes. 
The  inward  service  of  the  mind  and  soul 
Grows  wide  withal.     Perhaps,  he  loves  you  now; 
And  now  no  soil,  not  cautel,  doth  besmirch 
The  virtue  of  his  will:  but,  you  must  fear. 
His  greatness  weigh'd,  his  will  is  not  his  own; 
For  he  himself  is  subject  to  his  birth : 
He  may  not,  as  unvalued  persons  do. 
Carve  for  himself;  for  on  his  choice  depends 
The  safety  and  the  health  of  the  whole  state; 
And  therefore  must  his  choice  be  circumscrib'd 
Unto  the  voice  and  yielding  of  that  body. 
Whereof  he  is  the  head :  Then  if  he  says  he  loves  you. 
It  fits  your  wisdom  so  far  to  believe  it. 
As  he  in  his  particular  act  and  place 
May  give  his  saying  deed ;  which  is  no  further. 
Than  the  main  voice  of  Denmark  goes  withal. 
Then  weigh  what  loss  your  honour  may  sustain. 
If  with  too  credent  ear  you  list  his  songs ; 
Or  lose  your  heart;  or  your  chaste  treasure  open 
To  his  unmaster'd  importunity. 
Fear  it,  Ophelia,  fear  it,  my  dear  sister; 
And  keep  you  in  the  rear  of  your  affection. 
Out  of  the  shot  and  danger  of  desire. 
The  chariest  maid  is  prodigal  enough. 
If  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  moon : 
Virtue  itself  scapes  not  calumnious  strokes 
The  canker  galls  the  infants  of  the  spring, 

VOL.  X 
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Too  oft  before  their  buttons  be  disclos'd ; 
And  in  the  morn  and  liquid  dew  of  youth 
Contagious  blastments  are  most  imminent. 
Be  wary  then :  best  safety  lies  in  fear ; 
Youth  to  itself  rebels,  though  none  else  near. 

Oph.  I  shall  th' effect  of  this  good  lesson  keep. 
As  watchman  to  my  heart :    But,  good  my  brother. 
Do  not,  as  some  ungracious  pastors  do, 
Show  me  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven ; 
Whilst,  like  a  pufF'd  and  reckless  libertine. 
Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads. 
And  recks  not  his  own  read. 

Laer.  O  fear  me  not, 

I  stay  too  long} — But  here  my  father  comes. 

E7iter  PoLONius. 

A  <k>uble  blessing  is  a  double  grace ; 
Occasion  smiles  upon  a  second  leave. 

Pol.  Yet  here,  Laertes !  aboard,  aboard,  for  shame ; 
The  wind  sits  in  the  shoulder  of  your  sail. 
And  you  are  staid  forj  There,— my  blessing  with  you, 
[Laying  his  hand  on  Laertes'  head. 
And  these  few  precepts  in  thy  memory 
Look  thou  character.     Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue. 
Nor  any  unproportion'd  thought  his  act. 
Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar. 
The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried. 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  steel ; 
But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 
Of  each  new-hatch'd,  unfledg'd  comrade.    Beware 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel :  but,  being  in, 
Bear't  that  th*  opposer  may  beware  of  thee. 
Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice : 
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Take  each  man's   censure,   but  reserve   thy  judge- 
ment. 
Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy. 
But  not  express'd  in  fancy ;  rich,  not  gaudy : 
For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man  j 
And  they  in  France,  of  the  best  rank  and  station. 
Are  most  select  and  generous,  chief  in  that. 
Neither  a  borrower,  nor  a  lender  be : 
For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend ; 
And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 
This  above  all, — ^To  thine  ownself  be  true; 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 
Farewell}  my  blessing  season  this  in  thee! 

Laer.  Most  humbly  do  I  take  my  leave,  my  lord. 

Pol.  The  time  invites  you;  go,  your  servants  tend. 

Laer.  Farewell,  Ophelia;  and  remember  well 
What  I  have  said  to  you. 

Oph.  'Tis  in  my  memory  lock'd. 

And  you  yourself  shall  keep  the  key  of  it. 

Laer.  Farewell.  \_Exit  Laertes. 

Pol.  What  is't,  Ophelia,  he  hath  said  to  you  ? 

Oph.  So  please  you,  something  touching  the  lord 
Hamlet. 

Pol.  Marry,  well  bethought : 
'Tis  told  me,  he  hath  very  oft  of  late 
Given  private  time  to  you :   and  you  yourself 
Have  of  your  audience  been  most  free  and  bounteous i 
If  it  be  so,  (as  so  'tis  put  on  me. 
And  that  in  way  of  caution,)  I  must  tell  you. 
You  do  not  understand  yourself  so  clearly," 
As  it  behoves  my  daughter,  and  your  honour: 
What  is  between  you  ?  give  me  up  the  truth. 
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Oph.  He  hath,  my  lord,  of  late,  made  many  tenders 
Of  his  afiFection  to  me. 

Pol.  Affection!  puh!  you  speak  like  a  green  girl. 
Unsifted  in  such  perilous  circumstance. 
Do  you  believe  his  tenders,  as  you  call  them  ? 

Oph.  I  do  not  know,  my  lord,  what  I  should  think, 

Pol.  Marry,  I'll  teach  you:  think  yourself  a  baby, 
That  you  have  ta'en  these  tenders  for  true  pay. 
Which  are  not  sterling.   Tender  yourself  more  dearly; 
Or  (not  to  crack  the  wind  of  the  poor  phrase. 
Wronging  it  thus,)  you'll  tender  me  a  fool. 

Oph.  My  lord,  he  hath  imp6rtun'd  me  with  love. 
In  honourable  fashion. 

Pol.  Ay,  fashion  you  may  call  it ;  go  to,  go  to. 

Oph.  And  hath  given  countenance  to  his  speech,  my 
lord. 
With  almost  all  the  holy  vows  of  heaven. 

Pol.  Ay,  springes  to  catch  woodcocks.     I  do  know 
When  the  blood  burns,  how  prodigal  the  soul 
Lends  the  tongue  vows :  these  blazes,  daughter. 
Giving  more  light  than  heat, — extinct  in  both. 
Even  in  their  promise,  as  it  is  a  making, — 
You  must  not  take  for  fire.     From  this  time. 
Be  somewhat  scanter  of  your  maiden  presence; 
Set  your  entreatments  at  a  higher  rate. 
Than  a  command  to  parley.     For  lord  Hamlet, 
Believe  so  much  in  him.  That  he  is  young; 
And  with  a  larger  tether  may  he  walk. 
Than  may  be  given  you :    In  few,  Ophelia, 
Do  not  believe  his  vows :  for  they  are  brokers 
Not  of  that  die  which  their  investments  show. 
But  mere  implorutors  of  unholy  suits. 
Breathing  like  sanctified  and  pious  bonds. 
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The  better  to  begiiile.     This  is  for  all, — 

I  would  not,  in  plain  terms,  from  this  time  forth. 

Have  you  so  slander  any  moment's  leisure. 

As  to  give  vpords  or  talk  with  the  lord  Hamlet. 

Look  to't,  I  charge  you ;  come  your  ways. 

Oph.  I  shall  obey,  my  lord.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  \y .—The  platform. 
Enter  Hamlet,  Horatio,  and  Marcellus. 

Hum.  The  air  bites  shrewdly;  it  is  very  cold. 

Hor.  It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air. 

Ham.  What  hour  now? 

Hor.  I  think,  it  lacks  of  twelve. 

Mar.  No,  it  is  struck. 

Hor.  Indeed?    I  heard  it  not;  it  then  draws  near 
the  season. 
Wherein  the  spirit  held  his  wont  to  walk. 

J[AJiourish  of  trumpets,  and  ordnance  shot  off,  within. 
What  does  this  mean,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  The  king  doth  wake  to-night,  and  takes  hia 
rouse. 
Keeps  wassel,  and  the  swaggering  up-spring  reels; 
And,  as  he  drains  his  draughts  of  Rhenish  down. 
The  kettle-drum  and  trumpet  thus  bray  out 
The  triumph  of  his  pledge. 

Hor.  Is  it  a  custom  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  marry,  is't: 
But  to  my  mind, — though  I  am  native  here. 
And  to  the  manner  born, — it  is  a  custom 
More  honour'd  in  the  breach,  than  the  observance. 
This  heavy-headed  revel,  east  and  west. 
Makes  us  traduc'd,  and  tax'd  of  other  nations: 
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They  clepe  us,  drunkards,  and  with  swinish  phrase 

Soil  our  addition;  and,  indeed  it  takes 

From  our  achievements,  though  perform'd  at  height. 

The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribute. 

So,  oft  it  chances  in  particular  men. 

That,  for  some  vicious  mole  of  nature  in  them. 

As,  in  their  birth,  (wherein  they  are  not  guilty. 

Since  nature  cannot  choose  his  origin,) 

By  the  o'ergrowth  of  some  complexioui. 

Oft  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  reason; 

Or  by  some  habit,  that  too  much  o'er-leavens 

The  form  of  plausive  manners; — that  these  men, — 

Carrying,  I  say,  the  stamp  of  one  defect; 

Being  nature's  livery,  or  fortune's  star, — 

Their  virtues  else  (be  they  as  pure  as  grace. 

As  infinite  as  man  may  undergo,) 

Shall  in  the  general  censure  take  corruption 

From  that  particular  fault :  The  dram  of  base 

Doth  all  the  noble  substance  often  dout. 

To  his  own  scandal. 

Enter  Ghost. 

Hot.  Look,  my  lord,  it  comes ! 

Ham.  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us ! — 
Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damn'd, 
Bring  with  thee  aiis  from  heaven,   or  blasts   from 

hell, 
Be  thy  intents  wicked,  or  charitable. 
Thou  com'st  in  such  a  questionable  shape. 
That  I  will  speak  to  thee:  I'll  call  thee,  Hamlet, 
King,  father,  royal  Dane :  O,  answer  me  : 
Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance !  but  tell. 
Why  thy  canoniz'd  bones,  heai-sed  in  death« 
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Have  burst  their  cerements !  why  the  sepulchre. 
Wherein  we  saw  thee  Quietly  in-urn'd, 
Hath  op'd  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws. 
To  cast  thee  up  again !     What  may  this  mean. 
That  thou,  dead  corse,  again,  in  complete  steel, 
Revisit'st  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon. 
Making  night  hideous  j  and  we  fools  of  nature. 
So  horridly  to  shake  our  disposition. 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls? 
Say,  why  is  this  ?   wherefore  ?   what  should  we  do  ? 

Hor.  It  beckons  you  to  go  away  with  it. 
As  if  it  some  impartment  did  desire 
To  you  alone. 

Mar.  Look,  with  what  courteous  action 

It  waves  you  to  a  more  removed  ground : 
But  do  not  go  with  it. 

Hor.  '  No,  by  no  means 

Ham.  It  will  not  speak;  then  I  will  follow  it. 

Hor.  Do  n(^,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Why,  what  should  be  the  feaj? 

I  do  not  set  my  life  at  a  pin's  feej 
And,  for  my  soul,  what  can  it  do  to  that. 
Being  a  thing  immortal  as  itself  ? 
It  waves  me  forth  again  j — I'll  follow  it. 

Hor.   What,  if  it  tempt  you  toward  the  flood,  my 
lord. 
Or  to  the  dreadful  summit  of  the  cliff. 
That  beetles  o'er  his  base  into  the  sea  ? 
And  there  assume  some  other  horrible  form. 
Which  might  deprive  your  sovereignty  of  reasoa. 
And  draw  you  into  madness?    think  of  it- 
The  very  place  puts  toys  of  desperation. 
Without  mors  motive,  into  every  brain. 
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That  looks  so  many  fathoms  to  the  sea. 
And  hears  it  roar  beneath. 

Ham.  It  waves  me  still  :^ 

Go  on,  I'll  follow  thee. 

Mar.  You  shall  not  go,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Hold  oflF  your  hands 

Hor.  Be  rul'd,  you  shall  not  go. 

Ham.  My  fate  cries  out. 

And  makes  each  petty  artery  in  this  body 
As  hardy  as  the  N^mean  lion's  nerve. — [Ghost  beckons. 
Still  am  I  call'dj — unhand  me,  gentlemen  j — 

[Breaking  from  them 
By  heaven,  I'll  make  a  ghost  of  him  that  lets  me: — 
I  say,  away: — Go  on,  I'll  follow  thee. 

[Exeunt  Ghost  and  Hamlet 

Hor.  He  waxes  desperate  with  imagination. 

Mar.  Let's  follow }  'tis  not  fit  thus  to  obey  him. 

Hor.  Have  after : — to  what  issue  will  this  come  ? 

Mar.  Something  is  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark 

Hor.  Heaven  will  direct  it. 

Mar.  Nay,  let's  follow  him.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  V. — A  more  remote  part  of  the  platform. 
Re-enter  Ghost  and  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Whither  wilt  thou  lead  me  ?  speak,  I'll  go  no 
further. 

Ghost.  Mark  me. 

Ham.  I  will. 

Ghost.  My  hour  is  almost  come. 

When  I  to  sulphurous  and  tormenting  flames 
Must  render  up  myself. 

Ham.  Alas,  poor  ghost! 
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Ghost.  Pity  me  not,  but  lend  thy  serious  hearing 
To  what  I  shall  unfold. 

Ham.  Speak,  I  am  bound  to  hear. 

Ghost.  So  art  thou  to  revenge,  when  thou  shalt  heai 

Ham.  What? 

Ghost.  I  am  thy  father's  spirit ; 
Doom'd  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night  j 
And,  for  the  day,  confin'd  to  fast  in  fires, 
Till  the  foul  crimes,  done  in  my  days  of  nature. 
Are  burnt  and  purg'd  away.     But  that  I  am  forbid 
To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison-house, 
I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  word 
Would  harrow  up  thy  soul ;  freeze  thy  young  blood; 
Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  from  their  spheres  j 
Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part. 
And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end 
Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine: 
But  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  be 
To  ears  of  flesh  and  blood : — List,  list,  O  list ! 
If  thou  didst  ever  thy  dear  father  love,    ■ 

Ham.  O  heaven ! 

Ghost.  Revenge  his  foul  and  most  unnatural  murder. 

Ham.  Murder? 

Ghost.  Murder  most  foul,  as  in  the  best  it  is  3 
But  this  most  foul,  strange,  and  unnatural. 

Ham.  Haste  me  to  know  it  j  that  I,  with  wings  as  swift 
As  meditation,  or  the  thoughts  of  love. 
May  sweep  to  my  revenge. 

Ghost.  I  find  thee  apt ; 

And  duller  should*st  thou  be  than  the  fat  weed 
That  rots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe  wharf, 
Would'st  thou  not  stir  in  this.     Now,  Hamlet,  hear 
'ris  given  out,  that,  sleeping  in  mine  orchard. 


r 
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A  serpent  stung  me  j  so  the  whole  ear  of  Denmark 
Is  by  a  forged  process  of  my  death 
Rankly  abus'd :  but  know,  thou  noble  youth. 
The  serpent  that  did  sting  thy  father's  life. 
Now  wears  his  crown. 

Ham.  Oj  my  prophetick  soul !  my  uncle ! 

Ghost.  Ay,  that  incestuous,  that  adulterate  beast. 
With  witchcraft  of  his  wit,  with  traitorous  gifts> 
(O  wicked  wit,  and  gifts,  that  have  the  power 
So  to  seduce ! )  won  to  his  shameful  lust 
The  will  of  my  most  seeming  virtuous  queen : 
O,  Hamlet,  what  a  falling-off  was  there! 
From  me,  whose  love  was  of  that  dignity. 
That  it  went  hand  in  hand  even  with  the  vovr 
I  made  to  her  in  marriage  3  and  to  decline 
Upon  a  wretch,  whose  natural  gifts  were  poor 
To  those  of  mine ! 

But  virtue,  as  it  never  will  be  mov'd. 
Though  lewdness  court  it  in  a  shape  of  heaven; 
So  lust,  though  to  a  radiant  angel  link'd. 
Will  sate  itself  in  a  celestial  bed. 
And  prey  on  garbage. 

But,  soft !  methinks,  I  scent  the  morning  air,- 
Brief  let  me  be: — Sleeping  within  mine  orchard. 
My  custom  always  of  the  afternoon. 
Upon  my  secure  hour  thy  uncle  stole. 
With  juice  of  cursed  hebenon  in  a  vial. 
And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pour 
The  leperous  distilment;  whose  efiFect 
Holds  such  an  enmity  with  blood  of  man. 
That,  swift  as  quicksilver,  it  courses  through 
The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  bodyj 
And,  with  a  sudden  vigour,  it  doth  posset 
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And  curd,  like  eager  droppings  into  milk. 
The  thin  and  wholesome  blood  :  so  did  it  mine; 
And  a  most  instant  tetter  bark'd  about. 
Most  lazar-like,  with  vile  and  loathsome  crust. 
All  my  smooth  body. 

Thus  was  I,  sleeping,  by  a  brother's  hand. 
Of  life,  of  crown,  of  queen,  at  once  despatch'd : 
Cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 
Unhousel'd,  disappointed,  unanel'd; 
No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  my  account 
With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head : 
O,  horrible !  O,  horrible !  most  horrible ! 
If  thou  hast  nature  in  thee,  bear  it  notj 
Let  not  the  royal  bed  of  Denmark  be 
A  couch  for  luxury  and  damned  incest. 
But,  howsoever  thou  pursu'st  this  act. 
Taint  not  thy  mind,  nor  let  thy  soul  contrive 
Against  thy  mother  aught ;  leave  her  to  heaven. 
And  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodge. 
To  prick  and  sting  her.     Fare  thee  well  at  once ! 
The  glow-worm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near. 
And  'gins  to  pale  his  uneffectual  fire: 
Adieu,  adieu,  adieu !  remember  me,  [^Exit, 

Ham.  O  all  you  host  of  heaven !  O  earth !  What  else  ? 
And  shall  I  couple  hell  ? — O  fye ! — Hold,  hold,  my  heart  j 
And  you,  my  sinews,  grow  not  instant  old. 
But  bear  me  stiffly  up! — Remember  thee? 
Ay,  thou  poor  ghost,  while  memory  holds  a  seat 
In  this  distracted  globe.    Remember  thee? 
Yea,  from  the  table  of  my  memory 
I'll  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records. 
All  saws  of  books,  all  forms,  all  pressures  past. 
That  youth  and  observation  copied  there) 
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And  thy  commandment  all  alone  shall  live 
Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain, 
Unmut'd  with  baser  matter :  yes,  by  heaven. 
O  most  pernicious  woman ! 

0  villain,  villain,  smiling,  damned  villain ! 
My  tables, — meet  it  is,  I  set  it  down. 

That  one  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain  j 
At  least,  I  am  sure,  it  may  be  so  in  Denmark :  [^Writing. 
So,  uncle,  there  you  are.     Now  to  my  word ) 
It  is,  Adieu,  adieu !  remember  me. 

1  have  sworn't. 

Hor.   [Within.']  My  lord,  my  lord, 

Mar.  IWithin.']  Lord  Hamlet, 

Hor.  IfVithin.']  Heaven  secure  him ! 

Ham.  So  be  it! 

Mar.  [Within.']  lUo,  ho,  ho,  my  lord ! 
Ham.  Hillo,  ho,  ho,  boy!  come,  bird,  come. 

Enter  Horatio  and  Marcellus. 

Mar.  How  is't,  my  noble  lord  ? 

Hor.  What  news,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  O,  wonderful! 

Hor.  Good  my  lord,  tell  it. 

Ham.  No  J 

You  will  reveal  it. 

Hor.  Not  I,  my  lord,  by  heaven. 

Mar.  Nor  I,  my  lord. 

Ham.  How  say  you  then;  would  heart  of  man  once 
think  it?— 
But  you'll  be  secret, 

Hor.  Mar.  Ay,  by  heaven,  my  lord. 

Ham.  There's  ne'er  a  villain,  dwelling  in  all  Denmark* 
But  he's  an  arrant  knave. 
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Hor.  There  needs  no  ghost,  my  lord,  come  from  the 
grave. 
To  tell  us  this. 

Ham.  Why,  right ;  you  are  in  the  right ; 

And  so,  without  more  circumstance  at  all, 
I  hold  it  fit,  that  we  shake  hands,  and  part : 
You,  as  your  business,  and  desire,  shall  point  you ; — 
For  every  man  hath  business,  and  desire. 
Such  as  it  is, — and,  for  my  own  poor  part. 
Look  you,  I  will  go  pray. 

Hor.  These  are  but  wild  and  whirling  words,  my 
lord. 

Ham.  I  am  sorry  they  offend  you,  heartily  j  yes. 
Faith,  heartily. 

Hor.  There's  no  offence,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Yes,  by  Saint  Patrick,  but  there  is,  Horatio, 
And  much  offence  too.    Touching  this  vision  here, — 
It  is  an  honest  ghost,  that  let  me  tell  you ; 
For  your  desire  to  know  what  is  between  us, 
O'er-master  it  as  you  may.     And  now,  good  friends. 
As  you  are  friends,  scholars,  and  soldiers. 
Give  me  one  poor  request. 

Hor.  What  is't,  my  lord? 

We  will. 

Ham.  Never  make  known  what  you  have  seen  to-night 

Hor.  Mar.  My  lord,  we  will  not. 

Ham.  Nay,  but  swear't. 

Hor.  In  faith 

My  lord,  not  I. 

Mar.  Nor  I,  my  lord,  in  faith. 

Ham.  Upon  my  sword. 

Mar.  We  have  sworn,  my  lord,  alreadf 

Ham.  Indeed,  upon  my  sword,  indeed. 
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Ghost.  {^Beneath."]  Swear. 

Ham.  Ha,  ha,  boy !  say'st  thou  so  ?  art  thou  there, 
true-penny  ? 
Come  on, — you  hear  this  fellow  in  the  cellarage, — . 
Consent  to  swear. 

Hor.  Propose  the  oath,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Never  to  speak  of  this  that  you  have  seen. 
Swear  by  my  sword. 

Ghost.  [Beneath.']   Swear. 

Ham.  Hie  8^  ubique?  then  we'll  shift  our  ground: — 
Come  hither,  gentlemen. 
And  lay  your  hands  again  upon  my  sword: 
Swear  by  my  sword, 
Never  to  speak  of  this  that  you  have  heard. 

Ghost.  IBeneath.}  Swear  by  his  sword. 

Ham.  Well  said,  old  mole !  can'st  work  i'  th'  earth  so 
fast? 
A  worthy  pioneer ! — Once  more  remove,  good  friends. 

Hor.  O  day  and  night,  but  this  is  wondrous  strange ! 

Ham.  And  therefore  as  a  stranger  give  it  welcome- 
There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy. 

But  come; 

Here,  as  before,  never,  so  help  you  mercy! 

How  strange  or  odd  soe'er  I  bear  myself. 

As  I,  perchance,  hereafter  shall  think  meet 

To  put  an  antick  disposition  on, — 

That  you,  at  such  times  seeing  me,  never  shall. 

With  arms  encumber'd  thus,  or  this  head-shake. 

Or  by  pronouncing  of  some  doubtful  phrase. 

As,  Well,  well,  we  /cnou)}— or,  fVe  could,  an  if  toe  would;-— 

or,  Jfwe  list  to  speak; — or.  There  be,  an  if  they  might;-" 

Or  such  ambiguous  giving  out,  to  note 
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That  you  know  aught  of  me : — This  do  you  swear. 
So  grace  and  mercy  at  your  most  need  help  you ! 

Ghost.  {Beneath.']  Swear. 

Ham.  Rest,  rest,  perturbed  spirit!  So,  gentlemen. 
With  all  my  love  I  do  commend  me  to  you: 
And  what  so  poor  a  man  as  Hamlet  is 
May  do,  to  express  his  love  and  friending  to  you, 
God  willing,  shall  not  lack.     Let  us  go  in  together; 
And  still  your  fingers  on  your  lips,  I  pray. 
The  time  is  out  of  joint  j — O  cursed  spite! 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right! 
Nay,  come,  let's  go  together.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE    I. — A  room  in  Polonius'*  house. 
Enter  Polonius  and  Reynaldo. 

Pol.  Give  him  this  money,  and  these  notes,  Reynaldo. 

Rey.  I  will,  my  lord. 

Pol  You  shall  do  marvellous  wisely,  good  Reynaldo, 
Before  you  visit  him,  to  make  inquiry 
Of  his  behaviour. 

Rey.  My  lord,  I  did  intend  it. 

Pol.  Marry,  well  said:  very  well  said.  Look  yfi,  sir 
Inquire  me  first  what  Danskers  are  in  Paris ; 
And  how,  and  who,  what  means,  and  where  thej    ceep 
What  company,  at  what  expence ;  and  finding. 
By  this  cncompassment  and  drift  of  question. 
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That  they  do  know  my  son,  come  you  more  nearer 

Than  your  particular  demands  will  touch  it : 

Take  you,  as  'twere,  some  distant  knowledge  of  him ; 

As  thus, — I  know  his  father,  and  his  friends, 

And,  in  part,  him; — Do  you  mark  this,  Reynaldo? 

Rey.  Ay,  very  well,  my  lord, 

Pol.  And,  in  part,  him; — but,  you  may  say,  not  well: 
But,  ift  be  he  I  mean,  he's  very  wild; 
Addicted  so  and  so; — and  there  put  on  him 
What  forgeries  you  please  j  marry,  none  so  rank 
As  may  dishonour  him ;  take  heed  of  that ; 
But,  sir,  such  wanton,  wild,  and  usual  slips. 
As  are  companions  noted  and  most  known 
To  youth  and  liberty, 

Rey.  As  gaming,  my  lord. 

Pol.  Ay,  or  drinking,  fencing,  swearing,  quarrelling, 
Drabbing : — ^You  may  go  so  far. 

Rey.  My  lord,  that  would  dishonour  him. 

Pol.  'Faith,  no ;  as  you  may  season  it  in  the  charge. 
You  must  not  put  another  scandal  on  him. 
That  he  is  open  to  incontinencyj 
That's  not  my  meaning}    but  breathe  his  faults  so 

quaintly. 
That  they  may  seem  the  taints  of  liberty : 
The  flash  and  out- break  of  a  fiery  mind ; 
A  savageness  in  unreclaimed  blood. 
Of  general  assault. 

Rey.  But,  my  good  lord, 

Pol.  Wherefore  should  you  do  this? 

Rey.  Ay,  my  lord 

I  would  know  that. 

Pol.  Marry,  sir,  here's  my  drift  j 

And,  I  believe,  it  is  a  fetch  of  warrant: 
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Yoii  laying  these  slight  sullies  on  my  son, 
As  'twere  a  thing  a  little  soil'd  i' th' working, 
Mark  you. 

Your  party  in  converse,  him  you  would  sound. 
Having  ever  seen  in  the  prenominate  crimes. 
The  youth  you  breathe  of,  guilty,  be  assur'd. 
He  closes  with  you  in  this  consequence ; 
Good  sir,  or  soj  or  friend,  or  gentleman, — 
According  to  the  phrase,  or  the  addition. 
Of  man,  and  country. 

Rey.  Very  good,  my  lord. 

Pol.  And  then,  sir,  does  he  this, — He  does — 
What  was  I  about  to  say? — By  the  mass,  I  was  about 
to  say  something : — Where  did  I  leave  ? 

Rey.  At,  closes  in  the  consequence. 

Pol.  At,  closes  in  the  consequence, — Jij,  marry ; 
He  closes  with  you  thus : — I  know  the  gentleman; 
I  saw  him  yesterday,  or  f  other  day. 
Or  then,  or  then;  with  such,  or  such;  and,  as  you  say, 
There  was  he  gaming;  there  o'ertook  in  his  rouse; 
There  falling  out  at  tennis:  or,  perchance, 
I  saw  him  enter  such  a  house  of  sale, 
{Videlicet,  a  brothel,)  or  so  forth. — 
See  you  now ; 

Your  bait  of  falsehood  takes  this  carp  of  truth : 
And  thus  do  we  of  wisdom  and  of  reach. 
With  windlaces,  and  with  assays  of  bias. 
By  indirections  find  directions  outj 
So,  by  former  lecture  and  advice. 
Shall  you  my  son:  You  have  me,  have  you  not? 

Rey.  My  lord,  I  have. 

Pol.  God  be  wi*  you  J  fare  you  well. 

Rey.  Good  my  lord, 

VOL.  X 
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Pol.  Observe  his  inclination  in  yourself. 

Rey.  I  shall,  my  lord. 

Pol.  And  let  him  ply  his  musick. 

Rey.  Well,  my  lord. 

{Exit. 

Enter  Ophelia. 

Pol.    Farewell! — How  now,   Ophelia?   what's   the 
matter? 

Oph.  O,  my  lord,  my  lord,  I  have  been  so  afirighted ! 

Pol.  With  what,  in  the  name  of  heaven? 

Oph.  My  lord,  as  I  was  sewing  in  my  closet. 
Lord  Hamlet, — with  his  doublet  all  unbrac'd} 
No  hat  upon  his  head ;  his  stockings  foul'd, 
Ungarter'd,  and  down-gyved  to  his  ancle  j 
Pale  as  his  shirt;  his  knees  knocking  each  other; 
And  with  a  look  so  piteous  in  purport. 
As  if  he  had  been  loosed  out  of  hell. 
To  speak  of  horrors, — he  comes  before  me. 

Pol.  Mad  for  thy  love  ? 

Oph.  My  lord,  I  do  not  knowj 

But,  truly,  I  do  fear  it. 

Pol.  What  said  he  ? 

Oph.  He  took  me  by  the  wrist,  and  held  me  hard , 
Then  goes  he  to  the  length  of  all  his  arm; 
And,  with  his  other  hand  thus  o'er  his  brow. 
He  falls  to  such  perusal  of  my  face, 
As  he  would  draw  it.     Long  staid  he  so; 
At  last, — a  little  shaking  of  mine  arm. 
And  thrice  his  head  thus  waving  up  and  down, — 
He  rais'd  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound. 
As  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk, 
And  end  his  being:  That  done,  he  .ets  me  go: 
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And,  with  his  head  over  his  shoulder  turn'd. 
He  seem'd  to  find  his  way  without  his  eyesj 
For  out  o'doors  he  went  without  their  helps. 
And,  to  the  last,  bended  their  light  on  me. 

Pol.  Come,  go  with  me ;  I  will  go  seek  the  king. 
This  is  the  very  ecstasy  of  lovej 
Whose  violent  property  foredoes  itself, 
And  leads  the  will  to  desperate  undertakings. 
As  oft  as  any  passion  under  heaven. 
That  does  afflict  our  natures.     I  am  sorry,— 
What,  have  you  given  him  any  hard  words  of  late? 

Oph.  No,  my  good  lord ;  but,  as  you  did  command, 
I  did  repel  his  letters,  and  denied 
His  access  to  me. 

Pol.  That  hath  made  him  mad. 

1  am  sorry,  that  with  better  heed  and  judgement, 
I  had  not  quoted  him :  I  fear'd,  he  did  but  trifle^ 
And  meant  to  wreck  thee;  but,  beshrew  my  jealousy! 
It  seems,  it  is  as  proper  to  our  age 
To  cast  beyond  ourselves  in  our  opinions. 
As  it  is  common  for  the  younger  sort 
To  lack  discretion.     Come,  go  we  to  the  king : 
This  must  be  known  j  which,  being  kept  close,  might 

move 
More  grief  to  hide,  than  hate  to  utter  love. 
Come.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — A  room  in  the  castle. 

Enter  King,  jQueen,  Rosencrantz,  Guildenstkkn, 
and  Attendants. 

King.  Welcome,  dear  Rosencrantz,  andGuildensternf 
Moreover  that  we  much  did  long  to  see  you. 
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The  need,  we  have  to  use  you,  did  provoke 

Our  hasty  sending.     Something  have  you  heard 

Of  Hamlet's  transformation;  so  I  call  it. 

Since  not  the  exterior  nor  the  inward  man 

Resembles  that  it  was :    What  it  should  be^ 

More  than  his  father's  death,  that  thus  hath  put  him 

So  much  from  th*  understanding  of  himself, 

I  cannot  dream  of:    I  entreat  you  both. 

That, — being  of  so  young  days  brought  up  with  him 

And,  since,  so  neighbour'd  to  his  youth  and  humour, — • 

That  you  vouchsafe  your  rest  here  in  our  court 

Some  little  time  :  so  by  your  companies 

To  draw  him  on  to  pleasures ;  and  to  gather. 

So  much  as  from  occasion  you  may  glean. 

Whether  aught,  to  us  unknown,  afflicts  him  thus. 

That,  open'd,  lies  within  our  remedy. 

Queen.  Good  gentlemen,  he  hath  much  tedk'd  of  you 
And,  sure  I  am,  two  men  there  are  not  living, 
To  whom  he  more  adheres.     If  it  will  please  you 
To  show  us  so  much  gentry,  and  good  will. 
As  to  expend  your  time  with  us  a  while. 
For  the  supply  and  profit  of  our  hope. 
Your  visitation  shall  receive  such  thanks 
As  fits  a  king's  remembrance. 

Ros.  Both  your  majestieii 

Might,  by  the  sovereign  power  you  have  of  us. 
Put  your  dread  pleasures  more  into  command 
Than  to  entreaty. 

Guil.  But  we  both  obey ; 

And  here  give  up  ourselves,  in  the  full  bent. 
To  lay  our  service  freely  at  your  teet. 
To  be  commanded. 

King.  Thanks,  Rosencrantz,  and  gentle  GuUdemtern. 
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Queen.   Thanks,  Guildenstern,  and   gentle   Rosen- 
crantz : 
And  I  beseech  you  instantly  to  visit 
My  too  much  changed  son. — Go,  some  of  you. 
And  bring  these  gentlemen  where  Hamlet  is. 

Guil.  Heavens  make  our  presence,  and  our  practices, 
Pleasant  and  helpful  to  him ! 

Queen.  Ay,  amen ! 

(Ilxeunt  ROSENCRANTZ,  GUILDENSTERN,  Ond 

some  Attendants. 
Enter  Polonius. 

Pol.  Th'  embassadors  from  Norway,  my  good  lord. 
Are  joyfully  return'd. 

King.  Thou  still  hast  been  the  father  of  good  news. 

Pol.  Have  I,  my  lord?    Assure  you,  my  good  liege, 
I  hold  my  duty,  as  I  hold  my  soul. 
Both  to  my  God,  and  to  my  gracious  king : 
And  I  do  think,  (or  else  this  brain  of  mine 
Hunts  not  the  trail  of  policy  so  sure 
As  it  hath  us'd  to  do,)  that  I  have  found 
The  very  cause  of  Hamlet's  lunacy. 

King.  O,  speak  of  that;  that  do  I  long  to  hear. 

Pol.  Give  first  admittance  to  th' embassadors ; 
My  news  shall  be  the  fruit  to  that  great  feast. 

King.  Thyself  do  grace  to  them,  and  bring  them  in. 

[ExirPoLONius. 
He  tells  me,  my  dear  Gertrude,  he  hath  found 
The  head  and  source  of  all  your  son's  distemper. 

Queen.  I  doubt,  it  is  no  other  but  the  niainj 
His  father's  death,  and  our  o'  erhasty  marriage. 
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Re-enter  Polonius,  with  Voltimand  and  Cornelius. 

King.  Well,  we  shall  sift  him.— Welcome,  my  good 
friends ! 
Say,  Voltimand,  what  from  our  brother  Norway* 

Folt.  Most  fair  return  of  greetings,  and  desires. 
Upon  our  first,  he  sent  out  to  suppress 
His  nephew's  levies  j  which  to  him  appear'd 
To  be  a  preparation  'gainst  the  Polack  j 
But,  better  look'd  into,  he  truly  found 
It  was  against  your  highness :    Whereat  griev'd, — 
That  so  his  sickness,  age,  and  impotence. 
Was  falsely  borne  in  hand, — sends  out  arrests 
On  Fortinbrasj  which  he,  in  brief,  obeys; 
Receives  rebuke  from  Norway;  and,  in  fine. 
Makes  vow  before  his  uncle,  never  more 
To  give  th'  assay  of  arms  against  your  majesty. 
Whereon  old  Norway,  overcome  with  joy. 
Gives  him  three  thousand  crowns  in  annual  fee; 
And  his  commission,  to  employ  those  soldiers. 
So  levied  as  before,  against  the  Polack: 
With  an  entreaty,  herein  further  shown,  [Gives  apaper. 
That  it  might  please  you  to  give  quiet  pass 
Through  your  dominions  for  this  enterprize; 
On  such  regards  of  safety,  and  allowance. 
As  therein  are  set  down. 

King.  It  likes  us  weU ; 

And,  at  our  more  consider'd  time,  we'll  read. 
Answer,  and  think  upon  this  business. 
Mean  time,  we  thank  you  for  your  well-took  labour: 
Go  to  your  rest;  at  night  we'll  feast  together: 
Most  welcome  home ! 

[Exeunt  Voltimand  andCoKNCLics. 
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Pol.  This  business  is  well  ended. 

My  liege,  and  madam,  to  expostulate 
Wliat  majesty  should  be,  what  duty  is. 
Why  day  is  day,  night  night,  and  time  is  time. 
Were  nothing  but  to  waste  night,  day,  and  time. 
Therefore, — since  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit. 
And  tediousness  the  limbs  and  outward  flourishes, — 
I  will  be  brief:    Your  noble  son  is  mad: 
Mad  call  I  it:  for,  to  define  true  madness. 
What  is't,  but  to  be  nothing  else  but  mad: 
But  let  that  go. 

Queen.  More  matter,  with  less  art. 

Pol.  Madam,  I  swear,  I  use  no  art  at  all. 
That  he  is  mad,  'tis  true:  'tis  true,  'tis  pityj 
And  pity  'tis,  'tis  true:  a  foolish  figure j 
But  farewell  it,  for  I  will  use  no  art.    , 
Mad  let  us  grant  him  then :  and  now  remains. 
That  we  find  out  the  cause  of  this  effect ; 
Or,  rather  say,  the  cause  of  this  defect  5 
For  this  effect,  defective,  comes  by  cauae : 
Thus  it  remains,  and  the  remainder  thus. 
Perpend. 

I  have  a  daughter  j  have,  whilst  she  is  mine  j 
Who,  in  her  duty  and  obedience,  mark. 
Hath  given  me  this :    Now  gather,  and  surmise. 

—To   the  celestial,   and  my  soul's   idol,   the   most  beautified 
Ophelia, 

That's  an  ill  phrase,  a  vile  phrase  j  beautified  is  a  vile 
phrase}  but  you  shall  hear. — Thus : 

In  her  excellent  white  bosom,  these,  &c.— 

Queen.  Came  this  from  Hamlet  to  her? 

Pol.  Good  madam,  stay  awhile  5  I  will  be  faithful. — 
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Doubt  tfiou,  the  stars  are  fire ;  [Reads. 

Douht,  that  the  sun  doth  move : 
Doubt  truth  to  he  a  liar; 
But  never  doubt,  I  love. 
()  dear  Ophelia,   /  am  ill  at  these  numbers;  I  have  not  art 
io  reckon  my  groans :  but  that  I  love  thee  best,  O  most  best, 
believe  it.    Adieu. 

Thine  evermore,  most  dear  lady,  whilst  this 
machine  is  to  him,  Hamlet. 

This,  in  obedience,  hath  my  daughter  shown  me : 
And  more  above,  hath  his  splicitings. 
As  they  fell  out  by  time,  by  means,  and  place. 
All  given  to  mine  ear. 

King.  But  how  hath  she 

Receiv'd  his  love? 

Pol.  What  do  you  think  of  me  ? 

King.  As  of  a  man  faithful  and  honourable. 

Pol.  I  would  fain  prove  so.     But  what  might  you 
think. 
When  I  had  seen  this  hot  love  on  the  wing, 
(As  I  perceiv'd  it,  I  must  tell  you  that. 
Before  my  daughter  told  me,)  what  might  you. 
Or  my  dear  majesty  your  queen  here,  think. 
If  I  had  play'd  the  desk,  or  table-book; 
Or  given  my  heart  a  working,  mute  and  dumb  j 
Or  look'd  upon  this  love  with  idle  sight ; 
What  might  you  think  ?  no,  I  went  round  to  work. 
And  my  young  mistress  thus  did  I  bespeak; 
Lord  Hamlet  is  a  prince  out  of  thy  sphere; 
This  must  not  be:  and  then  I  precepts  gave  her. 
That  she  should  lock  herself  from  his  resort. 
Admit  no  messengers,  receive  no  tokens. 
Which  done,  she  took  the  fruits  of  my  advice; 
And  he,  repulsed,  (a  short  tale  to  make,) 
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Fell  into  a  sadness  j  then  into  a  fastj 
Thence  to  a  watch;  thence  into  a  weakness 5 
Thence  to  a  lightness;  and^  by  this  declension. 
Into  the  madness  wherein  now  he  raves. 
And  all  we  mourn  for. 

King.  Do  you  think,  'tii  ihis? 

Queen.  It  may  be,  very  likely. 

Pol.  Hath  there  been  such  a  time,  (I'd  fain  kuo>y 
that,) 
That  I  have  positively  said,  *  Tis  so. 
When  it  prov'd  otherwise? 

King.  Not  that  I  know. 

Pol.  Take  this  from  this,  if  this  be  otherwise: 

[Pointing  to  his  head  and  shoulder. 
If  circumstances  lead  me,  1  will  find ' 
Where  truth  is  hid,  though  it  were  hid  indeed 
Within  the  centre. 

King.  How  may  we  try  it  further  ? 

Pol.  You  know,  sometimes  he  walks  four  hours 
together. 
Here  in  the  lobby. 

Queen.  So  he  does,  indeed. 

Pol.  At  such  a  time  I'll  loose  my  daughter  to  him : 
Be  you  and  I  behind  an  arras  then; 
Mark  the  encounter :  if  he  love  her  not. 
And  be  not  from  his  reason  fallen  thereon. 
Let  me  be  no  assistant  for  a  state. 
But  keep  a  farm,  and  carters. 

King.  We  will  try  it. 

Enter  Hamlet,  reading. 

Queen.  But,  look,  where  sadly  the  poor  wretch  comec 
reading. 
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Pol.  Away,  I  do  beseech  you,  both  awayj 
I'll  board  him  presently : — O,  give  me  leave.— 

[Exeunt  King,  Queen,  and  Attendants. 
How  does  my  good  lord  Hamlet? 

Ham.  Well,  god-'a-mercy. 

Pol.  Do  you  know  me,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Excellent  vvellj  you  are  a  fishmonger. 

Pol.  Not  I,  my  lord! 

Ham.  Then  I  would  you  were  so  honest  a  man. 

Pol.  Honest,  my  lord ! 

Ham.  Ay,  sir  5  to  be  honest,  as  this  world  goes^  is  to 
be  one  man  picked  out  of  ten  thousand. 

Pol.  That's  very  true,  my  lord. 

Ham.  For  if  the  sun  breed  maggots  in  a  dead  dog, 
being'a  god,  kissing  carrion, — ■ — Have  you  a  daughter? 

Pol.  I  have,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Let  her  not  walk  i'th'sun:  conception  is  a 
blessing;  but  as  your  daughter  may  conceive, — friend, 
look  to't. 

Pol.  How  say  you  by  that  ?  [Aside.]  Still  harping  on 
my  daughter : — yet  he  knew  me  not  at  first  j  he  said, 
I  was  a  fishmonger:  He  is  far  gone,  far  gone:  and, 
truly  in  my  youth  I  suffered  much  extremity  for  lovej 
very  near  this.  I'll  speak  to  him  again. — What  do  you 
Head,  my  lord? 

Ham.  Words,  words,  words ! 

Pol.  What  is  the  matter,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Between  who  ? 

Pol.  I  mean,  the  matter  that  you  read,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Slanders,  sir :  for  the  satirical  rogue  says  here, 
that  old  men  have  grey  beards;  that  their  faces  are 
wrinkled;  their  eyes  purging  thick  amber,  and  plum- 
tree  gum;  and  that  they  have  a  plentiful  lack  of  wit, 
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together  with  most  weak  hams:  All  of  whichj   sir, 
though  I  most  powerfully  and  potently  believe,  yet  I 
hold  it  not  honesty  to  have  it  thus   set  down;    fo( 
yourself,  sir,  shall  be  as  old  as  I  am,  if,  like  a  crab,  you- 
could  go  backward. 

Pol.  Though  this  be  madness,  yet  there's  method  ia 
it.  IJside^    Will  you  walk  out  of  the  air,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Into  my  grave. 

Pol.  Indeed,  that  is  out  o'  th'  air. — How  pregnant 
sometimes  his  replies  are!  a  happiness  that  often  mad- 
ness hits  on,  which  reason  and  sanity  could  not  so 
prosperously  be  delivered  of.  I  will  leave  him,  and 
suddenly  contrive  the  means  of  meeting  between  him 
and  my  daughter. — My  honourable  lord,  I  will  most 
humbly  take  my  leave  of  you. 

Ham.  You  cannot,  sir,  take  from  me  any  thing  that 
I  will  more  willingly  part  withal;  except  my  life,  except 
my  life,  except  my  life, 

Pol.  Fare  you  well,  my  lord. 

Ham.  These  tedious  old  fools ! 

Enter  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern. 

Pol.  You  go  to  seek  the  lord  Hamlet;  there  he  is. 

Ros.  God  save  you,  sir !  [To  Polonius. 

\_Exit  FoLONius. 

Guil.  My  honour'd  lord ! — 

Ros.  My  most  dear  lord ! — 

Ham.  My  excellent  good  friends!  How  dost  thou, 
Guildenstern?  Ah,  Rosencrantz!  Good  lads,  how  do 
ye  both  ? 

Ros.  As  the  indifferent  children  of  the  earth. 

Guil.  Happy,  in  that  we  are  not  overhappyj 
On  fortune's  cap  we  are  not  the  very  button. 
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Ham.  Nor  the  soles  of  her  shoe  ? 

Ros.  Neither,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Then  you  live  about  her  waist,  or  in  the  middle 
of  her  favours  ? 

Guil.  'Faith,  her  privates  we. 

Ham.  In  the  secret  parts  of  fortune  ?  O,  most  true ; 
ehe  is  a  strumpet.     What  news  ? 

i2o5.  None,  my  lord  J  but  that  the  world's  grown  honest. 

Ham.  Then  is  dooms-day  near:  But  your  news  is  not 
true.  Let  me  question  more  in  particular :  What  have 
you,  my  good  friends,  deserved  at  the  hands  of  fortune, 
that  she  sends  you  to  prison  hither? 

Guil.  Prison,  my  lord ! 

Ham.  Denmark's  a  prison. 

Ros.  Then  is  the  world  one. 

Ham.  A  goodly  one }  in  which  there  are  many  con- 
fines, wards,  and  dungeons)  Denmark  being  one  of 
the  worst. 

Ros.  We  think  not  so,  my  lord. 
^    Ham.  Why,  then  'tis  none  to  you ;  for  there  is  nothing 
either  good  or  bad,  but  thinking  makes  it  so :  to  me 
h  is  a  prison. 

Ros.  Why,  then  your  ambition  makes  it  one^  'tis  too 
narrow  for  your  mind. 

Ham.  O  God!  I  could  be  bounded  in  a  nut-shell, 
and  count  myself  a  king  of  infinite  space;  were  it  not 
that  I  have  bad  dreams. 

Guil.  Which  dreams,  indeed,  are  ambition;  for  the 
very  substance  of  the  ambitious  is  merely  the  shadow 
of  a  dream. 

Ham.  A  dream  itself  is  but  a  shadow. 

Ros.  Truly,  and  I  hold  ambition  of  so  airy  and  light 
a  quality,  that  it  is  but  a  shadow's  shadow. 
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Ham.  Then  are  our  beggars,  bodies ;  and  our  mo- 
narchs,  and  outstretch'd  heroes,  the  beggar's  shadows : 
Shall  we  to  the  court?  for,  by  my  fay,  I  cannot  reason. 

Ros.  Guil.  We'll  wait  upon  you. 

Ham.  No  such  matter :  I  will  not  sort  you  with  the 
rest  of  my  servants ;  for,  to  speak  to  you  like  an  honest 
man,  I  am  most  dreadfully  attended.  But,  in  the  beaten 
way  of  friendship,  what  make  you  at  Elsinore  ? 

Ros.  To  visit  you,  my  lord ;  no  other  occasion. 

Ham.  Beggar  that  I  am,  I  am  even  poor  in  thanks  j 
but  I  thank  you:  and  sure,  dear  friends,  my  thanks 
are  too  dear,  a  halfpenny.  Were  you  not  sent  for  ?  Is 
it  your  own  inclining?  Is  it  a  free  visitation?  Come, 
come;  deal  justly  with  me:  come,  come;  nay,  speak. 

Guil.  What  should  we  say,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Any  thing— but  to  the  purpose.  You  were 
sent  for;  and  there  is  a  kind  of  confession  in  your 
looks,  which  your  modesties  have  not  craft  enough 
to  colour :  I  know,  the  good  king  and  queen  have  sent 
for  you. 

Ros.  To  what  end,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  That  you  must  teach  me.  But  let  me  conjure 
you,  by  the  rights  of  our  fellowship,  by  the  consonancy 
of  our  youth,  by  the  obligation  of  our  ever-preserved 
love,  and  by  what  more  dear  a  better  proposer  could 
charge  you  withal,  be  even  and  direct  with  me,  whether 
you  were  sent  for,  or  no  ? 

Ros.  What  say  you  ?  [To  Guildenstbrn 

Ham.  Nay,  then  I  have  an  eye  of  you;  lAside.] — ^if 
you  love  me,  hold  not  off. 

Guil.  My  lord,  we  were  sent  for. 

Ham.  I  will  tell  you  why;  so  shall  my  anticipation 
prevent  your  discovery,  and  your  secrecy  to  the  king 
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and  queen  moult  no  feather.  I  have  of  late,  (but, 
wherefore,  I  know  not,)  lost  all  my  mirth,  forgone  all 
custom  of  exercises:  and,  indeed,  it  goes  so  heavily 
with  my  disposition,  that  this  goodly  frame,  the  earth, 
seems  to  me  a  steril  promontory ;  this  most  excellent 
canopy,  the  air,  look  you,  this  brave  o'erhanging  fir- 
mament, this  majestical  roof  fretted  with  golden  fire, 
why,  it  appears  no  other  thing  to  me,  than  a  foul  and 
pestilent  congregation  of  vapours.  What  a  piece  of 
work  is  a  man!  How  noble  in  reason!  how  infinite  in 
faculties!  in  form,  and  moving,  how  express  and 
admirable !  in  action,  how  like  an  angel !  in  appre- 
hension, how  like  a  god !  the  beauty  of  the  world !  the 
paragon  of  animals !  And  yet,  to  me,  what  is  this  quint- 
essence of  dust?  man  delights  not  me,  nor  woman 
neither  j    though,  by  your  smiling,  you  seem  to  say  so. 

Ros.  My  lord,  there  is  no  such  stuff  in  my  thoughts. 

Ham.  Why  did  you  laugh  then,  when  I  said,  Man 
delights  not  me  ? 

Ros.  To  think,  my  lord,  if  you  delight  not  in  man, 
what  lenten  entertainment  the  players  shall  receive 
from  you:  we  coted  them  on  the  way;  and  hither  are 
they  coming,  to  offer  you  service. 

Ham.  He  that  plays  the  king,  shall  be  welcome;  his 
majesty  shall  have  tribute  of  me:  the  adventurous 
knight  shall  use  his  foil,  and  target:  the  lover  shall 
not  sigh  gratis;  the  humorous  man  shall  end  his  part 
in  peace:  the  clown  shall  make  those  laugh,  whose 
lungs  are  tickled  o'th'sere;  and  the  lady  shall  say  her 
mind  freely,  or  the  blank  verse  shall  halt  for't. — Wiiat 
players  are  they  ? 

Ros.  Even  those  you  were  wont  to  take  such  delight 
in,  the  tragedians  of  the  city 
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Ham.  How  chances  it,  they  travel  ?  their  residence, 
both  in  reputation  and  profit,  was  better  both  ways. 

Ros.  I  think,  their  inhibition  comes  by  the  means 
of  the  late  innovation. 

Ham.  Do  they  hold  the  same  estimation  they  did 
when  I  was  in  the  city  ?  Are  they  so  followed  ? 

Ros.  No,  indeed,  they  are  not. 

Ham.  How  comes  it  ?  Do  they  grow  rusty  ? 

Ros.  Nay,  their  endeavour  keeps  in  the  wonted  pace  • 
But  there  is,  sir,  an  aiery  of  children,  little  eyases,  that 
cry  out  on  the  top  of  question,  and  are  most  tyranni- 
cally clapped  fort :  these  are  now  the  fashion  ;  and  so 
Derattle  the  common  stages,  (so  they  call  them)  that 
many,  wearing  rapiers,  aie  afraid  of  goose  quills,  and 
dare  scarce  come  thither. 

Ham.  What,  are  they  children  ?  who  maintains  them  > 
how  are  they  escoted?  Will  they  pursue  the  quality  no 
longer  than  they  can  sing?  will  they  not  say  afterwards, 
if  they  should  grow  themselves  to  common  players, 
(as  it  is  most  like,  if  their  means  are  no  better,)  theii 
writers  do  them  wrong,  to  make  them  exclaim  against 
their  own  succession? 

Ros.  'Faith,  there  has  been  much  to  do  on  both  sidesj 
and  the  nation  holds  it  no  sin,  to  tarre  them  on  to 
controversy :  there  was,  for  a  while,  no  money  bid  for 
aigument,  unless  the  poet  and  the  player  went  to  cufife 
in  the  question. 

Ham.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Guil.  O,  there  has  been  much  throwing  about  of 
brains. 

Ham.  Do  the  boys  carry  it  away  ? 

Ros.  Ay,  that  they  do,  my  lord ;  Hercules  and  his 
load  too. 
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Ham.  It  is  not  very  strange:  for  my  uncle  is  king 
of  Denmark ;  and  those,  that  would  make  mouths  at 
him  while  my  father  lived,  give  twenty,  forty,  fifty,  an 
hundred  ducats  a-piece,  for  his  picture  in  little. 
'Sblood,  there  is  something  in  this  more  than  natural, 
if  philosophy  could  find  it  out. 

[Flourish  of  trumpets  within. 

Guil.  There  are  the  players. 

Ham.  Gentlemen,  you  are  welcome  to  Elsinore,  Your 
hands.  Come  then:  the  appurtenance  of  welcome  is 
fashion  and  ceremony :  let  me  comply  with  you  in  this 
garb  J  lest  my  extent  to  the  players,  which,  I  tell  you, 
must  show  fairly  outward,  should  more  appear  like 
entertainment  than  yours.  You  are  welcome :  but  my 
uncle-father,  and  aunt-mother,  are  deceived. 

Guil.  In  what,  my  dear  lord? 

Ham.  I  am  but  mad  north-north  west :  when  the 
wind  is  southerly,  I  know  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw. 

Enter  Polonius. 

Pot.  Well  be  with  you,  gentlemen ! 

Ham.  Hark  you,  Guildenstern j — and  you  too; — at 
each  ear  a  hearer:  that  great  baby,  you  see  there,  is 
not  yet  out  of  his  swaddling-clouts. 

Ros.  Haply,  he's  the  second  time  come  to  them, 
for,  they  say,  an  old  man  is  twice  a  child. 

Ham.  I  will  prophesy,  he  comes  to  tell  me  of  the 
players;  mark  it. — You  say  right,  sir:  ©'Monday 
morning ;  'twas  then,  indeed. 

Pol.  My  lord,  I  have  news  to  tell  you. 

Ham.  My  lord,  I  have  news  to  tell  you.  When 
Roscius  was  an  actor  in  Rome, 

Pol.  The  actors  are  come  hither,  my  lord. 
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Ham.  Buz,  buz! 

Pol.  Upon  my  honour,- 


Ham.   Then  came  each  actor  on  his  as^,- 


Pol.  The  best  actors  in  the  world,  either  for  tragedy, 
romedy,  history,  pastoral,  pastoral-comical,  historical- 
pastoral,  tragical-historical,  tragical-comical-historical- 
pastoral,  scene  individable,  or  poem  unlimited:  Se- 
neca cannot  be  too  heavy,  nor  Plautus  too  light.  For 
the  law  of  writ,  and  the  liberty,  these  are  the  only 
men. 

Ham.  0  Jephthah,  judge  of  Israel, — what  a  treasure 
hadst  thou! 

Pol.  What  a  treasure  had  he,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Why — One  fair  daughter,  and  no  more. 
The  which  he  loved  passing  well. 

Pol.  Still  on  my  daughter.  [Aside. 

Ham.  Am  I  not  i'  th'  right,  old  Jephthah  ? 

Pol.   If  you  call  me  Jephthah,  my  lord,  I  have  a 
daughter,  that  I  love  passing  well. 
'    Ham.  Nay,  that  follows  not. 

Pol.  What  follows  then,  my  lord? 

Ham.  Why,  As  btj  lot,  God  wot,  and  then,  you  know. 
It  came  to  pass.  As  most  like  it  was, — The  first  row  of 
the  pious  chanson  will  show  you  more  j  for  look,  my 
abridgment  comes. 

Enter  four  or  five  Players. 

You  are  welcome,  masters  3  welcome,  all: — I  am  glad 
to  see  thee  well:' — welcome,  good  friends. — O,  old 
friend!  Why,  thy  face  is  valanced  since  I  saw  thee  lastj 
Com'st  thou  to  beard  me  in  Denmark? — What!  my 
young  lady  and  mistress!  By-'r-lady,  your  ladyship  is 
nearer  to  heaven  1  than  when  I  saw  you  last,  by  the 
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altitule  of  a  chopine.  Pray  God,  your  voice,  like  a 
piece  of  uncurrent  gold,  be  not  cracked  within  the 
ring. — Masters,  you  are  all  welcome.  We'll  e'en  to't 
like  French  falconers,  fly  at  any  thing  we  see :  We'll 
have  a  speech  straight :  Come,  give  us  a  taste  of  your 
quality;  come,  a  passionate  speech. 
1  PI.  What  speech,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  I  heard  thee  speak  me  a  speech  once, — but  it 
was  never  acted ;  or,  if  it  was,  not  above  once :  for  the 
play,  I  remember,  pleased  not  the  million  j  'twas  caviare 
to  the  general :  but  it  was  (as  I  received  it,  and  others, 
whose  judgements,  in  s\ich  matters,  cried  in  the  top  of 
mine,)  an  excellent  play;  well  digested  in  the  scenes, 
set  down  with  as  much  modesty  as  cunning.  I  j-emem- 
ber,  one  said,  there  were  no  sallets  in  the  lines,  to  make 
the  matter  savoury;  nor  no  matter  in  the  phrase,  that 
might  indite  the  author  of  affection :  but  called  it,  an 
honest  method,  as  wholesome  as  sweet,  and  by  very 
much  more  handsome  than  fine.  One  speech  in  it  1 
chiefly  loved:  'twas  ^Eneas'  tale  to  Dido;  and  there- 
about of  it  especially,  where  he  speaks  of  Priam's 
slaughter:  If  it  live  in  your  memory,  begin  at  thi* 
line  J  let  me  see,  let  me  see; — 

Tlie  rugged  Pyrrhus,  like  ih'  Hyrcanian  beast, — 
'tis  not  SO;  it  begins  with  Pyrrhus. 

The  rugged  Pyrrhus, — lie,  whose  sable  arms. 

Black  as  his  purpose,  did  the  night  resemble 

When  he  lay  couched  in  the  ominous  horse. 

Hath  now  this  dread  and  black  complexion  smear'd 

With  heraldry  more  dismal;  head  to  foot 

Now  is  he  total  gules;  horridly  trick' d 

With  blood  of  fathers,  mothers,  daughters,  sons, 

Bak'd  and  impoited  with  the  parching  streeti. 
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That  lend  a  tyrannous  and  a  damned  light 
To  their  lord's  murder:  Roasted  in  wrath,  andjire. 
And  thus  oer-sized  with  coagulate  gore. 
With  eyes  like  carbuncles,  the  hellish  Pyrrhus 
Old  grandsire  Priam  seeks; — So  proceed  you. 
Pol.  'Fore  God,  my  lord,  well  spoken ;    with  goo''* 
accent,  and  good  discretion. 
1  PI.  Anon  he  finds  him 
Striking  too  short  at  Greeks;  his  antique  sword. 
Rebellious  to  his  arm,  lies  where  it  falls, 
Repugnant  to  command :  Unequal  match' d, 
Pyrrhus  at  Priam  drives;  in  rage,  strikes  wide; 
But  with  the  whiff"  and  wind  of  his  fell  sword 
Th' unnerved  father  falls.     Then  senseless  Ilium. 
Seeming  to  feel  this  blow,  with  flaming  top 
Stoops  to  his  base;  and  with  a  hideous  crash 
Takes  prisoner  Pyrrhus'  ear:  for,  lot  his  stvord 
Which  was  declining  on  the  milky  head 
Of  reverend  Priam,  seem'd  i' th' air  to  stick: 
So,  as  a  painted  tyrant,  Pyrrhus  stood; 
And,  like  a  neutral  to  his  will  and  matter, 
Did  nothing. 

But,  as  we  often  see,  against  some  storm, 
A  silence  in  the  heavens,  the  rack  stand  still. 
The  bold  winds  speechless,  and  the  orb  below 
As  hush  as  death:  anon  the  dreadful  thunder 
Doth  rend  the  region :  So,  after  Pijrrhus'  pause, 
A  roused  vengeance  sets  him  new  a  work; 
And  never  did  the  Cyclops'  hammers  fall 
On  Mars's  armour,  for g'd  for  proof  eterne. 
With  less  remorse  than  Pyrrhus'  bleeding  sword 
Now  falls  on  Priam. — 
Out,  out,  thou  strumpet.  Fortune !  All  you  gods. 
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In  general  synod,  take  away  her  power; 
Break  all  the  spokes  and  fellies  from  her  wheel, 
And  bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  of  heaven. 
As  low  as  to  the  fends! 
Pol.  This  is  too  long. 

Hayn.  It  shall  to  the  barber's,  with  your  beard.— 
Pr'ythee,  say  on: — He's  for  a  jig,  or  a  tale  of  bawdry, 
or  he  sleeps : — say  on :  come  to  Hecuba. 

1  PI.  But  who,  ah  woe!  had  seen  the  nwbled  queen 

Ham.  The  mobled  queen  ? 

Pol.  That's  good ;  mobled  queen  is  good. 

1  PI,  Run  barefoot  up  and  down,  threat' ning  thefame$ 
With  bisson  rheum;  a  clout  upon  that  head. 
Where  late  the  diadem  stood;  and,  for  a  robe. 
About  her  lank  and  all  der-teemed  loins, 
A  blanket,  in  th'  alarm  of  fear  caught  up; 
Who  this  had  seen,  with  tongue  in  venom  steep' d, 
'Gainst  fortune's  state  would  treason  Jiave  pronounc'd: 
But  if  the  gods  themselves  did  see  her  then. 
When  she  saw  Pyrrhus  make  malicious  sport 
In  mincing  with  his  sword  her  husband's  limbs; 
The  instant  burst  of  clamour  that  she  made, 
(Unless  things  mortal  move  them  not  at  all,) 
Would  have  made  milch  the  burning  eye  of  heaven. 
And  passion  in  the  gods. 

Pol.  Look,  whether  he  has  not  turned  his  colour, 
and  has  tears  in's  eyes. — Pr'ythee,  no  more. 

Ham.  'Tis  wellj  I'll  have  thee  speak  out  the  rest  of 
this  soon. — Good  my  lord,  will  you  see  the  players  well 
bestowed?  Do  you  hear,  let  them  be  well  used;  for 
they  ar"*.  the  abstract,  and  brief  chronicles,  of  the 
time:  After  your  death  you  were  better  have  a  bad 
epitaph,  than  their  ill  report  while  you  live. 
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Pol.  My  lord,  I  will  use  them  according  to  their 
desert. 

Ham.  Odd's  bodikin,  man,  much  better:  Use  every 
man  after  his  desert,  and  who  shall  'scape  whipping; 
Use  them  after  your  own  honour  and  dignity :  The  less 
they  deserve,  the  more  merit  is  in  your  bounty.  Take 
them  in. 

Pol.  Come,  sirs,    [Exit  Pol.  with  some  of  the  Players. 

Ham.  Follow  him,  friends:  we'll  hear  a  play  to- 
morrow.— Dost  thou  hear  me,  old  friend;  can  you 
play  the  murder  of  Gonzago  ? 

1  PI.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  We'll  have  it  to-morrow  night.  You  could, 
for  a  need,  study  a  speech  of  some  dozen  or  sixteen 
lines,  which  I  would  set  down,  and  insert  in't  ?  could 
you  not  ? 

1  PI.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Very  well. — Follow  that  lordj  and  look  you 
mock  him  not.  [Exit  Player.] — My  good  friends,  [To 
Ros,  and  Guil.]  I'll  leave  you  till  night:  you  are 
welcome  to'Elsinore. 

Ros.  Good  my  lord ! 

[Exeunt  Rosencrantz  and  Guildensterv. 

Ham.  Ay,  so,  God  be  wi'  you : — Now  I  am  alone 
O,  what  a  rogue  and  peasant  slave  am  I ! 
Is  it  not  monstrous,  that  this  player  here. 
But  in  a  fiction,  in  a  dream  of  passion. 
Could  force  his  soul  so  to  his  own  conceit. 
That  from  her  working,  all  his  visage  wann'd  j 
Tears  in  his  eyes,  distraction  in's  aspect, 
A  broken  voice,  and  his  whole  function  suiting 
With  forms  to  his  conceit  ?  And  all  for  nothmg ! 
For  Hecuba ! 
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What's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba, 
That  he  should  weep  for  her  >   What  would  he  do. 
Had  he  the  motive  and  the  cue  for  passion. 
That  I  have  ?   He  would  drown  the  stage  with  tears. 
And  cleave  the  general  ear  with  horrid  speech; 
Make  mad  the  guilty,  and  appal  the  free. 
Confound  the  ignorant}  and  amaze,  indeed. 
The  very  faculties  of  eyes  and  ears. 
Yet  I, 

A  dull  and  muddy-mettled  rascal,  peak. 
Like  John  a-dreams,  unpregnant  of  ray  cause. 
And  can  say  nothings  no,  not  for  a  king. 
Upon  whose  property,  and  most  dear  life, 
A  damn'd  defeat  was  made.     Am  I  a  coward  ? 
Who  calls  me  villain  ?   breaks  my  pate  across  ? 
Plucks  off  my  beard,  and  blows  it  in  my  face? 
Tweaks  me  by  the  nose?   gives  me  the  lie  i'th' throat. 
As  deep  as  to  the  lungs?  Who  does  me  this? 
Ha! 

Why,  I  should  take  it :  for  it  cannot  be. 
But  I  am  pigeon-liver'd,  and  lack  gall 
To  make  oppression  bitter  j  or,  ere  this, 
I  should  have  fatted  all  the  region  kites 
With  this  slave's  offal :  Bloody,  bawdy  villain ! 
Remorseless,  treacherous,  lecherous,  kindless  villain! 
Why,  what  an  ass  am  I !     This  is  most  brave ) 
That  I,  the  son  of  a  dear  father  murder'd. 
Prompted  to  my  revenge  by  heaven  and  hell. 
Must,  like  a  whore,  unpack  my  heart  with  words. 
And  falL  a  cursing,  like  a  very  drab, 
A  scullion ! 

Fyeupon't!  foh!   About  my  > rains!   Humph'    I  hare 
heard. 
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That  guilty  creatures,  sitting  at  a  play. 
Have  by  the  very  cunning  of  the  scene 
Been  struck  so  to  the  soul,  that  presently 
They  have  proclaim'd  their  malefactions ; 
For  murder,  though  it  have  no  tongue,  will  speak 
With  most  miraculous  organ.     I'll  have  these  players 
Play  something  like  the  murder  of  my  father. 
Before  mine  uncle :  I'll  observe  his  looks ; 
^ril  tent  him  to  the  quick)  if  he  do  blench, 
I  know  my  course.     The  spirit,  that  I  have  seen. 
May  be  a  devil :  and  the  devil  hath  power 
To  assume  a  pleasing  shape  j  yea,  and,  perhaps. 
Out  of  my  weakness,  and  my  melancholy, 
(As  he  is  very  potent  with  such  spirits,) 
Abuses  me  to  damn  me :  I'll  have  grounds 
More  relative  than  this :  The  play's  the  thing, 
Wherein  I'll  catch  the  conscience  of  the  king. 

lExit. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. — A  room  in  the  castle. 
Enfer  King,  Queen,  PoLONius,  Ophelia,  RosBNCJRANTS, 

and  GuiI-DENSTEKN. 

King.  And  can  you,  by  no  drift  of  conference 
Get  from  him,  why  he  puts  on  this  confusion  j 
Grating  so  harshly  all  his  days  of  quiet 
With  turbulent  and  dantjerous  lunacy? 
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Ros.  He  does  confess,  he  feels  himself  distracted; 
But  from  what  cause  he  will  by  no  means  speak. 

Guil.  Nor  do  we  find  him  forward  to  be  sounded; 
But,  with  a  crafty  madness,  keeps  aloof, 
When  we  would  bring  him  on  to  some  confession 
Of  his  true  state. 

Queen.  Did  he  receive  you  well? 

Ros.  Most  like  a  gentleman. 

Guil.  But  with  much  forcing  of  his  disposition. 

Ros.  Niggard  of  question;  but,  of  our  demands. 
Most  free  in  his  reply. 

Queen.  Did  you  assay  him 

To  any  pastime? 

Ros.  Madam,  it  so  fell  out,  that  certain  players 
We  o'er-raught  on  the  way :    of  these  we  told  him ; 
And  there  did  seem  in  him  a  kind  of  joy 
To  hear  of  it:  They  are  about  the  court; 
And,  as  I  think,  they  have  already  order 
This  night  to  play  before  him. 

Pol.  'Tis  most  true : 

And  he  beseech'd  me  to  entreat  your  majesties. 
To  hear  and  see  the  matter. 

King.  With  all  my  heart;  and  it  doth  much  content  me 
To  hear  him  so  inclin'd. 
Good  gentlemen,  give  him  a  further  edge. 
And  drive  his  purpose  on  to  these  delights. 

Ros.  We  shall,  my  lord.  [Exeunt  Ros.  and  Guil 

King.  Sweet  Gertrude,  leave  us  too  i 

For  we  have  closely  sent  for  Hamlet  hither; 
That  he,  as  'twere  by  accident,  may  here 
Affront  Ophelia: 

Her  father,  and  myself  (lawful  espials,) 
Will  so  bestow  ourselves,  that,  seeing,  unseenj, 
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We  may  of  their  encounter  frankly  judge; 
And  gather  by  him^  as  he  is  behav'd. 
If  t  be  th' affliction  of  his  love,  or  no^ 
That  thus  he  suffers  for. 

Queen.  I  shall  obey  you : 

And,  for  your  part,  Ophelia,  I  do  wish. 
That  your  good  beauties  be  the  happy  cause 
Of  Hamlet's  wildness :  so  shall  I  hope,  your  virtues 
Will  bring  him  to  his  wonted  way  again. 
To  both  your  honours. 

Oph.  Madam,  I  wish  it  may. 

[Exit  Queen. 

Pol.  Ophelia,  walk  you  here : — Gracious,  so  pleass 
you. 
We  will  bestow  ourselves : — Read  on  this  book ; 

\To  Ophelia. 
That  show  of  such  an  exercise  may  colour 
Your  loneliness. — We  are  oft  to  blame  in  this, — 
'Tis  too  much  prov'd, — that,  with  devotion's  visage. 
And  pious  action,  we  do  sugar  o'er 
The  devil  himself. 

King.  O,  'tis  too  true !  how  smart 

A  lash  that  speech  doth  give  my  conscience! 
The  harlot's  cheek,  beautied  with  plast'ring  art. 
Is  not  more  ugly  to  the  thing  that  helps  it. 
Than  is  my  deed  to  my  most  painted  word : 
O  heavy  burden !  [Aside. 

Pol.  I  hear  him  coming;  let's  withdraw,  my  lord. 
[Exeunt  King  and  Polonius 

Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham.  To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question:  — 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind,  to  suffer 
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The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune  j 

Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 

AncU  by  opposing,  end  them  ? — To  die, — to  sleep,— 

No  more  J — and,  by  a  sleep,  to  say  we  end 

The  heart -ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 

That  flesh  is  heir  to, — 'tis  a  consummation 

Pevoutly  to  he  wish'd.     To  diej — to  sleep  j — 

To  sleep !  perchance  to  dream }— ay,  there's  the  rub  _, 

For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come. 

When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil. 

Must  give  us  pause :  There's  the  respect. 

That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life : 

For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time« 

The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely. 

The  pangs  of  despis'd  love,  the  law's  delay, 

ITae  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 

That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes. 

When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 

With  a  bare  bodkin  ?    who  would  fardels  bear. 

To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life} 

But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death, — 

The  undiscover'd  country,  from  whose  bourn 

No  traveller  returns, — puzzles  the  willj 

And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have. 

Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of  ? 

Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all; 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 

Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought; 

And  enterprizes  of  great  pith  and  moment. 

With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry. 

And  lose  the  name  of  action. Soft  you,  now! 

The  fair  Ophelia: — Nymph,  in  thy  orisons 
Be  all  my  sins  remember'd. 
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Oph.  Good  my  lord. 

How  does  your  honour  for  this  many  a  day? 

Ham.  I  humbly  thank  you ;  well, 

Oph.  My  lord,  I  have  remembrances  of  yours. 
That  I  have  longed  long  to  re-deliver  5 
I  pray  you,  now  receive  them. 

Ham.  No,  not  I ; 

I  never  gave  you  aught. 

Oph.  My  honour'd  lord,  you  know  right  well,  you 
did; 
And,  with  them,  words  of  so  sweet  breath  compos'd 
As  made  the  things  more  rich :  their  perfume  lost. 
Take  these  again ;  for  to  the  noble  mind. 
Rich  gifts  wax  poor,  when  givers  prove  unkind. 
There,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Ha,  ha!  are  jou  honest? 

Oph.  My  lord? 

Ham.  Are  you  fair? 

Oph.  What  means  your  lordship? 

Ham.  That  if  you  be  honest,  and  fair,  you  should 
admit  no  discourse  to  your  beauty. 

Oph.  Could  beauty,  my  lord,  have  better  commerce 
than  with  honesty? 

Ham.  Ay,  truly  j  for  the  power  of  beauty  will  sooner 
transform  honesty  from  what  it  is  to  a  bawd,  than  the 
force  of  honesty  can  translate  beauty  into  his  likeness; 
this  was  some  time  a  paradox,  but  now  the  time  gives 
it  proof.     I  did  love  you  once. 

Oph.  Indeed,  my  lord,  you  made  me  believe  so. 

Ham.  You  should  not  have  believed  me :  for  virtue 
cannot  so  inoculate  our  old  stock,  but  we  shall  relish 
of  it :  I  loved  you  not. 

Oph.  I  was  the  more  deceived. 
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Ham.  Get  thee  to  a  nunnery j  Why  would'st  thou 
be  a  breeder  of  sinners?  I  am  myself  indifferent  ho- 
nest; but  yet  I  could  accuse  me  of  such  things,  that 
it  were  better,  my  mother  had  not  borne  me:  I  am 
very  proud,  revengeful,  ambitious ;  with  more  offences 
at  my  beck,  than  I  have  thoughts  to  put  them  in, 
imagination  to  give  them  shape,  or  time  to  act  them 
in :  What  should  such  fellows  as  I  do  crawling  be- 
tween earth  and  heaven!  We  are  arrant  knaves,  all} 
believe  none  of  us :  Go  thy  ways  to  a  nunnery.  Where's 
your  father  ? 

Oph.  At  home,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Let  the  doors  be  shut  upon  him ;  that  he  may 
play  the  fool  no  where  but  in's  own  house.     Farewell. 

Oph.  O,  help  him,  you  sweet  heavens ! 

Ham.  If  thou  dost  marry,  I'll  give  thee  this  plague 
for  thy  dowry;  Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as 
snow,  thou  shalt  not  escape  calumny.  Get  thee  to  a 
nunnery;  farewell:  Or,  if  thou  wilt  needs  marry, 
many  a  fool;  for  wise  men  know  well  enough,  what 
monsters  you  make  of  them.  To  a  nunnery,  go;  and 
quickly  too.     Farewell. 

Oph.  Heavenly  powers,  restore  him ! 

Ham.  I  have  heard  of  your  paintings  too,  well 
enough ;  God  hath  given  you  one  (ace,  and  you  make 
yourselves  another:  you  jig,  you  amble,  and  you  lisp, 
and  nick-name  God's  creatures,  and  make  your  wan- 
tonness your  ignorance:  Go  to;  I'll  no  more  oft; 
it  hath  made  me  mad,  I  say,  we  will  have  no  more 
marriages:  those  that  are  married  already,  all  but 
one,  shall  live;  the  rest  shall  keep  as  they  are.  To  a 
nunnery,  go.  [Exit  Hamlet. 

Oph.  O,  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  o'erthrown ! 
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The  courtier's,  soldier's,  scholar's,  eye,  tongue,  sword: 

Th'  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state, 

The  glass  of  fashion,  and  the  mould  of  form, 

Th'  observ'd  of  all  observers !  quite,  quite  down ! 

And  I,  of  ladies  most  deject  and  wretched. 

That  suck'd  the  honey  of  his  musick  vows. 

Now  see  that  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason. 

Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh; 

That  unmatch'd  form  and  feature  of  blown  youth. 

Blasted  with  ecstasy :    O,  woe  is  me ! 

To  have  seen  what  I  have  seen,  see  what  I  see ! 

Re-enter  King  and  Polonius. 

King.  Love!  his  affections  do  not  that  way  tendj 
Nor  what  he  spake,  though  it  lack'd  form  a  little. 
Was  not  like  madness.     There's  something  in  his  soul. 
O'er  which  his  melancholy  sits  on  brood  j 
And,  I  do  doubt,  the  hatch,  and  the  disclose. 
Will  be  some  danger :    Which  for  to  prevent, 
I  have,  in  quick  determination. 
Thus  set  it  down ;    He  shall  with  speed  to  England, 
For  the  demand  of  our  neglected  tribute: 
Haply,  the  seas,  and  countries  different. 
With  variable  objects,  shall  expel 
This  something-settled  matter  in  his  heart; 
Whereon  his  brains  still  beating,  puts  him  thus 
From  fashion  of  himself.     What  think  you  on't  ? 

Pol.  It  shall  do  well :    But  yet  I  do  believe. 
The  origin  and  commencement  of  his  grief 
Sprung  from  neglected  love. — How  now,  Ophelia? 
You  need  not  tell  us  what  lord  Hamlet  said; 
We  heard  it  all. — My  lord,  do  as  you  please; 
But,  if  you  hold  it  fit,  after  the  play. 
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Let  his  queen  mother  all  alone  entreat  him 
To  show  his  grief;  let  her  be  round  with  him; 
And  I'll  be  plac'd,  so  please  you,  in  the  ear 
Of  all  their  conference :    If  she  find  him  not. 
To  England  send  him ;  or  confine  him,  where 
Your  wisdom  best  shall  think. 

King.  It  shall  be  so : 

Madness  in  great  ones  must  not  unwatch'd  go.  \_ExeuHt. 

SCENE  11.—^  hall  in  the  same. 
Enter  Hamlet,  and  certain  Players, 

Ham.  Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced 
it  to  you,  trippingly  on  the  tongue:  but  if  you  mouth 
it,  as  many  of  our  players  do,  I  had  as  lief  the  town- 
crier  spoke  my  lines.  Nor  do  not  saw  the  air  too 
much  with  your  hand,  thus ;  but  use  all  gently :  for 
in  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and  (as  I  may  say)  whirl- 
wind of  your  passion,  you  must  acquire  and  beget 
a  temperance,  that  may  give  it  smoothness.  O,  it 
ofiends  me  to  the  soul,  to  hear  a  robustious  periwig- 
pated  fellow  tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to 
split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings ;  who,  for  the  most 
part,  are  capable  of  nothing  but  inexplicable  dumb 
shows,  and  noise:  I  would  have  such  a  fellow  whipped 
for  o'er-doing  Termagant ;  it  out-herods  Herod :  Pr^y 
you,  avoid  it. 

1  Play.  I  warrant  your  honour. 

Ham.  Be  not  too  tame  neither,  but  let  your  own 
discretion  be  your  tutor:  suit  the  action  to  the  word, 
the  word  to  the  action ;  with  this  special  observance, 
that  you  o'er-step  not  the  modesty  of  nature :  tor  any 
thing  so  overdone  is  from  the  purpose  of  playing, 
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whose  end,  both  at  the  first,  and  now,  was,  and  is,  to 
hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirrour  up  to  nature]  to  show 
virtue  her  own  feature,  scorn  her  own  image,  and  the 
very  age  and  body  of  the  time,  his  form  and  pressure. 
Now  this,  over-done,  or  come  tardy  off,  though  it 
make  the  unskilful  laugh,  cannot  but  make  the  judi- 
cious grieve;  the  censure  of  which  one,  must,  in  your 
allowance,  o'er-weigh  a  whole  theatre  of  others.  O, 
there  be  players,  that  I  have  seen  play, — and  heard 
others  praise,  and  that  highly, — not  to  speak  it  pro- 
fanely, that,  neither  having  the  accent  of  christians, 
nor  the  gait  of  christian,  pagan,  nor  man,  have  so 
strutted,  and  bellowed,  that  I  have  thought  some  of 
nature's  journeymen  had  made  men,  and  not  made 
them  well,  they  imitated  humanity  so  abominably. 

1  Play.  I  hope,  we  have  reformed  that  indifferently 
with  us. 

Ham.  O,  reform  it  altogether.  And  let  those,  tha<^ 
play  your  clowns,  speak  no  more  than  is  set  down  foi 
them :  for  there  be  of  them,  that  will  themselves 
laugh,  to  set  on  some  quantity  of  barren  spectators  to 
laugh  too;  though,  in  the  mean  time,  some  necessary 
question  of  the  play  be  then  to  be  considered  :  that's 
villainous;  and  shows  a  most  pitiful  ambition  in  the 
fool  that  uses  it.     Go,  make  you  ready. — 

^Exeunt  Players. 

Enter  Polonius,  Rosencrantz,  and  Guildenstern. 

How  now,  my  lord  ?  will  the  king  hear  this  piece  of 
work? 

Pol.  And  the  queen  too,  and  that  presently. 

Ham.  Bid  the  players  make  haste. —  [Exit  Pol 

Will  vou  two  help  to  hasten  them  ? 
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Both.  Ay,  my  lord. 

lExeunt  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern. 
Ham.  What,  ho;  Horatio! 

Enter  Horatio. 

Hor.  Here,  sweet  lord,  at  your  service. 

Ham.  Horatio,  thou  art  e'en  as  just  a  man 
As  e'er  my  conversation  cop'd  withal. 

Hor.  O,  my  dear  lord, 

Ham.  Nay,  do  not  think  I  flatter: 

For  what  advancement  may  I  hope  from  thee. 
That  no  revenue  hast,  but  thy  good  spirits. 
To  feed,  and  clothe  thee  ?    Why  should  the  poor  be 

flatter'd? 
No,  let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pompj 
And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee. 
Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning.     Dost  thou  hear? 
Since  my  dear  soul  was  mistress  of  her  choice. 
And  could  of  men  distinguish  her  election. 
She  hath  seal'd  thee  for  herself:  for  thou  hast  been 
As  one,  in  suffering  all,  that  suffers  nothingj 
A  man,  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 
Hast  ta'en  with  equal  thanks :  and  bless'd  are  those. 
Whose  blood  and  judgement  are  so  well  co-mingled| 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger 
To  sound  what  stop  she  please :    Give  me  that  man 
That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him 
in  my  heart's  core,  ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart. 
As  I  do  thee. — Something  too  much  of  this. — 
There  is  a  play  to-night  before  the  king; 
One  scene  of  it  comes  near  the  circumstance. 
Which  I  have  told  thee  of  my  father's  death. 
I  pr'ythee,  when  thou  seest  that  act  a-foot. 
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Even  with  the  very  comment  of  thy  soul 

Observe  my  uncle :  if  his  occulted  ^ilt 

Do  not  itself  unkennel  in  one  speech. 

It  is  a  damned  ghost  that  we  have  seenj 

And  my  imaginations  are  as  foul 

As  Vulcan's  stithy.     Give  him  heedful  note: 

For  I  mine  eyes  will  rivet  to  his  face  5 

And,  after,  we  will  both  our  judgements  join 

In  censure  of  his  seeming, 

Hor.  Well,  my  lord : 

If  he  steal  aught,  the  whilst  this  play  is  playing. 
And  scape  detecting,  I  will  pay  the  theft. 

Ham.  They  are  coming  to  the  play;  I  must  be  idle: 
Get  you  a  place. 

Danish  March.  A  flourish.  Enter  King,  Queen,  Polo- 
Nius,  Ophelia,  Rosencrantz,  Guildenstern,  and 
others. 

King.  How  fares  our  cousin  Hamlet .' 

Ham.  Excellent,  i' faith;  of  the  camelions  dish: 
I  eat  the  air,  promise-crammed :  You  cannot  feed  ca- 
pons so. 

King.  I  have  nothing  with  this  answer,  Hamlet; 
these  words  are  not  mine. 

Ham.  No,  nor  mine  now.  My  lord, — you  played 
once  in  the  university,  you  say?  [To  Polonius. 

Pol.  That  did  I,  my  lord;  and  was  accounted  a 
good  actor. 

Ham.  And  what  did  you  enact  ? 

PoL  1  did  enact  Julius  Caesar :  I  was  killed  i'  th' 
Capitol;  Brutus  killed  me. 

Ham.  It  was  a  brute  part  of  him,  to  kill  so  capital 
A  calf  there— Be  the  plavers  ready? 

VOL.  X  Y 
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Ros.  Ay,  my  lord ;   they  stay  upon  your  patience. 

Queen.  Come  hither,  my  dear  Hamlet,  sit  by  me. 

Ham.  No,  good  mother,  here's  metal  more  attractive 

Pol.  O  ho !  do  you  mark  that  ?  [To  the  King 

Ham.  Lady,  shall  I  lie  In  your  lap? 

[Lijing  down  at  Ophelia's  feet. 

Oph.  No,  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  mean,  my  head  upon  your  lap  ? 

Oph.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Do  you  think,  I  meant  country  matters? 

Oph.  I  think  nothing,  my  lord. 

Ham.  That's  a  fair  thought  to  lie  between  maids'  legs. 

Oph.  What  is,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Nothing. 

Oph.  You  are  merry,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Who,  I  ? 

Oph.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  O!  your  only  jig-maker.  What  should  a  man 
do,  but  be  merry  ?  for,  look  you,  how  cheerfully  my 
mother  looks,  and  my  father  died  within  these  two 
hours. 

Oph.  Nay,  'tis  twice  two  months,  my  lord. 

Hnm.  So  long  ?  Nay,  then  let  the  devil  wear  black, 
for  I'll  have  a  suit  of  sables.  O  heavens!  die  two 
months  ago,  and  not  forgotten  yet?  Then  there's 
hope,  a  great  man's  memory  may  outlive  his  life  hall* 
a  year:  But,  by'r-lady,  he  must  build  churches  then: 
or  else  shall  he  suffer  not  thinking  on,  with  the  hobby- 
horse 3  whose  epitaph  is.  For,  0,for,  0,  the  hobby-horse 
^^  forgot. 
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Trumpets  sound.     The  dumb  show  follows. 

Enter  a  King  and  a  Queen,  very  lovingly ;  the  Queen  em- 
bracing him,  and  he  her.  She  kneels,  and  makes  show  of 
protestation  unto  him.  He  takes  her  up,  and  declines  his  head 
upon  hei  neck  :  lays  him  down  upon  a  bank  of  flowers ;  she, 
teeing  him  asleep,  leaves  him.  Anon  comes  in  a  fellow,  takes 
off  his  crown,  kisses  it,  and  pours  poison  in  the  King's  ears, 
and  exit.  The  Queen  returns;  finds  the  King  dead,  anh 
makes  passionate  action.  The  poisoner,  with  some  two  or 
three  Mutes,  comes  in  again,  seeming  to  lament  with  her. 
The  dead  body  is  carried  away.  TTie  poisoner  wooes  the  Queen 
with  gifts;  she  seems  loath  and  unwilling  awhile,  but,  in  the 
end,  accepts  his  love.  [Exeunt. 

Oph.  What  means  this,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Marry,  this  is  miching  mallecho;  it  means 
mischief. 

Oph.  Belike,  this  show  imports  the  argument  of 
the  play. 

Enter  Prologue. 

Ham.  We  shall  know  by  this  fellow:  the  players 
cannot  keep  counsel  j  they'll  tell  all. 

Oph.  Will  he  tell  us  what  this  show  meant  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  or  any  show  that  you'll  show  him :  Be  not 
you  ashamed  to  show,  he'll  not  shame  to  tell  you  what 
it  means. 

Oph.  You  are  naught,  you  are  naught  5  I'll  mark 
the  play. 

Pro.  For  us,  and  for  our  tragedy, 

Here  stooping  to  your  clemency. 
We  beg  your  hearing  patiently. 

Ham.  Is  this  a  prologue,  or  the  posy  of  a  ring? 

Oph.  'Tis  brief,  my  lord. 
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Ham.  As  woman's  love. 

Enter  a  King  and  a  Queen. 

P.  King.  Full  thirty  times  hath  Phoebus"^  cart  gone 
round 
Neptune's  salt  wash,  and  Tellus'  orbed  ground} 
And  thirty  dozen  moons,  with  borrow'd  sheen. 
About  the  world  have  times  twelve  thirties  been  j 
Since  love  our  hearts,  and  Hymen  did  our  hands. 
Unite  commutual  in  most  sacred  bands. 

P.  Queen.  So  many  journeys  may  the  sun  and  moon 
Make  us  again  count  o'er,  ere  love  be  done! 
But,  woe  is  me,  you  are  so  sick  of  late. 
So  far  from  cheer,  and  from  your  former  state. 
That  I  distrust  you.     Yet,  though  I  distrust. 
Discomfort  you,  my  lord,  it  nothing  must: 
For  women  fear  too  much,  even  as  they  lovej 
And  women's  fear  and  love  hold  quantity ; 
In  neither  aught,  or  in  extremity. 
Now,  what  my  love  is,  proof  hath  made  you  know; 
And  as  my  love  is  siz'd,  my  fear  is  so. 
Where  love  is  great,  the  littlest  doubts  are  fear; 
Where  little  fears  grow  great,  great  love  grows  there. 

P.  King.  'Faith,  I  must  leave  thee,  love,  and  shortly 
too; 
My  operant  powers  their  functions  leave  to  do : 
And  thou  dhalt  live  in  this  fair  world  behind, 
Honour'd,  belov'd;  and,  haply,  one  as  kind 
For  husband  shalt  thou 

P.  Queen.  O,  confound  the  rest! 

Such  love  must  needs  be  treason  in  my  breast : 
In  second  husband  let  me  be  accurst ! 
None  wed  the  second,  but  who  kill'd  tlie  hrst. 
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Ham.  That's  wormwood. 

P.  Queen.  The  instances,  that  second  marriage  move. 
Are  base  respects  of  thrift,  but  none  of  lovej 
A  second  time  I  kill  my  husband  dead. 
When  second  husband  kisses  me  in  bed. 

P.  King.  I  do  believe,  you  think  what  now  you  speak; 
But,  what  we  do  determine,  oft  we  break. 
Purpose  is  but  the  slave  to  memory ; 
Of  violent  birth,  but  poor  validity  : 
Which  now,  like  fruit  unripe,  sticks  on  the  treej 
But  fall,  unshaken,  when  they  mellow  be. 
Most  necessary  'tis,  that  we  forget 
To  pay  ourselves  what  to  ourselves  is  debt : 
What  to  ourselves  in  passion  we  propose. 
The  passion  ending,  doth  the  purpose  lose. 
The  violence  of  either  grief  or  joy 
Their  own  enactures  with  themselves  destroy : 
Where  joy  most  revels,  grief  doth  most  lament  j 
Grief  joys,  joy  grieves,  on  slender  accident. 
This  world  is  not  for  aye;  nor  'tis  not  strange. 
That  even  our  loves  should  with  our  fortunes  change  ( 
For  'tis  a  question  left  us  yet  to  prove. 
Whether  love  lead  fortune,  or  else  fortune  love. 
The  great  man  down,  you  mark  his  favourite  flies  j 
The  poor  advanc'd  makes  friends  of  enemies. 
And  hitherto  doth  love  on  fortune  tend : 
For  who  not  needs,  shall  never  lack  a  friend  j 
And  who  in  want  a  hollow  friend  doth  try. 
Directly  seasons  him  his  enemy. 
But,  orderly  to  end  where  I  begun, — 
Our  wills,  and  fates,  do  so  contrary  runj 
That  our  devices  still  are  overthrown ; 
Our  thoughts  are  ours,  their  ends  none  of  our  own: 
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So  think  thou  wilt  no  second  husband  wedj 
But  die  thy  thoughts,  when  thy  first  lord  is  dead. 

P.  Queen.   Nor  earth  to  me  give  food,  nor  heaven 
light ! 
Sport  and  repose  lock  from  me,  day,  and  night ! 
To  desperation  turn  my  trust  and  hope! 
An  anchor's  cheer  in  prison  be  my  scope! 
Each  opposite,  that  blanks  the  face  of  joy. 
Meet  what  I  would  have  well,  and  it  destroy ! 
Both  here,  and  hence,  pursue  me  lasting  strife. 
If,  once  a  widow,  ever  I  be  wife ! 

Ham.  If  she  should  break  it  now, [To  Ophelia 

P.  King.  'Tis  deeply  sworn.      Sweet,  leave  me  here 
a  while; 
My  spirits  grow  dull,  and  fain  I  would  beguile 
The  tedious  day  with  sleep.  [SZeeps. 

P.  Queen.  Sleep  rock  thy  brain ; 

And  never  come  nnschance  between  us  twain !     [Exit, 

Ham.  Madam,  how  like  you  this  play  ? 

Queen.  The  lady  doth  protest  too  much,  methinks. 

Ham.  O,  but  she'll  keep  her  word. 

King.  Have  you  heard  the  argument  ?  Is  there  no 
offence  in't  ? 

Ham.  No,  no,  they  do  but  jest,  poison  in  jest  j  no 
offence  i'  th'  world. 

King.  What  do  you  call  the  play? 

Ham.  The  mouse-trap.  Marry,  how?  Tropically. 
This  play  is  the  image  of  a  murder  done  in  Vienna: 
Gonzago  is  the  duke's  name;  his  wife,  Baptista:  you 
shall  see  anon ;  'tis  a  knavish  piece  of  work :  But  what 
of  that  ?  your  majesty,  and  we  that  have  free  souls,  it 
touches  us  not :  Let  the  galled  jade  wince,  our  withers 
are  unwrung. — 
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Enter  Lucianus. 

This  is  one  Lucianus,  nephew  to  the  king. 

Oph.  You  are  as  good  as  a  chorus,  my  lord. 

Havi.  I  could  interpret  between  you  and  your  love, 
if  I  could  see  the  puppets  dallying, 

Oph.  You  are  keen,  my  lord,  you  are  keen. 

Ham.  It  would  cost  you  a  groaning,  to  take  off  my 
edge. 

Oph.  Still  better,  and  worse. 

Ham.  So  you  mistake  your  husbands. — Begin,  mur- 
derer j — leave  thy  damnable  faces,  and  begin.  Come; — ■ 

^Thc  croaking  raven 

Doth  bellow  for  revenge. 

Luc.  Thoughts  black,  hands  apt,  drugs  fit,  and  time 
agreeing} 
Confederate  season,  else  no  creature  seeing; 
Thou  mixture  rank,  of  midnight  weeds  collected. 
With  Hecat's  ban  thrice  blasted,  thrice  infected. 
Thy  natural  magick  and  dire  property. 
On  wholesome  life  usurp  immediately. 

[Pours  the  poison  into  the  sleeper's' ears. 

Ham.  He  poisons  him  i'  th'  garden  for  his  estate. 
His  name's  Gonzago :  the  story  is  extant,  and  written 
in  very  choice  Italian:  You  shall  see  anon,  how  the 
murderer  gets  the  love  of  Gonzago's  wife 

Oph.  The  king  rises. 

Ham.  What!  frighted  with  false  fire! 

Queen.  How  fares  my  lord  ? 

Pol.  Give  o'er  the  play. 

King.  Give  me  some  light: — away! 

Pol.  Lights,  lights,  lights ! 

[Exeunt  all  but  Hamlet  and  Hobatio 
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Ham.    Why,  let  the  strucken  deer  go  weep, 
The  hart  ungalled  play : 
For  some  must  watch,  while  some  must  sleep  j 
Thus  runs  the  world  away. — 
Would  not  this,  sir,  and  a  forest  of  feathers,  (if  the  rest 
of  my  fortunes  turn  Turk  with  me,)  with  two  Proven- 
cial  roses  on  my  razed  shoes,  get  me  a  fellowship  in  a 
cry  of  players,  sir? 
Hot.  Half  a  share. 
Ham.  A  whole  one,  I. 

For  thou  dost  know,  O  Damon  dear. 

This  realm  dismantled  was 
Of  Jove  himself;  and  now  reigns  here 
A  very,  very — peacock, 
Hot.  You  might  have  rhymed. 
Ham.  O  good  Horatio,  I'll  take  the  ghost's  word  for 
a  thousand  pound.     Didst  perceive  ? 
Hor.  Very  well,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Upon  the  talk  of  the  poisoning, 

Hor.  I  did  very  well  note  him. 

Ham.    Ah,  ha! — Come,  some  musick;    come,  the 
recorders. — 

For  if  the  king  like  not  the  comedy. 

Why  then,  belike, — he  likes  it  not,  perdy. — 

Enter  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern. 

Come,  some  musick. 

Gull.  Good  my  lord,  vouchsafe  me  a  word  with  you. 
Ham.  Sir,  a  whole  history. 

Guil.  The  king,  sir, 

Ham.  Ay,  sir,  what  of  him  ? 

Guil.  Is,  in  his  retirement,  marvellous  distempered. 

Ham.  With  drink,  sir? 
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Guil.  No^  my  loi'd,  with  choler. 

Ham.  Your  wisdom  should  show  itself  more  richer,  to 
signify  this  to  the  doctor;  for,  for  me  to  put  him  to  his 
purgation,  would,  perhaps,  plunge  him  into  more  choler, 

Guil.  Good  my  lord,  put  your  discourse  into  some 
frame,  and  start  not  so  wildly  from  my  affair. 

Ham.  I  am  tame,  sir: — pronounce. 

Guil.  The  queen,  your  mother,  in  most  great 
affliction  of  spirit,  hath  sent  me  to  you. 

Ham.  You  are  welcome. 

Guil.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  this  courtesy  is  not  of  the 
right  breed.  If  it  shall  please  you  to  make  me  a 
wholesome  answer,  I  will  do  your  mother's  command- 
ment :  if  not,  your  pardon,  and  my  return,  shall  be  the 
end  of  my  business. 

Ham.  Sir,  I  cannot. 

Quil.  What,  my  lord? 

Ham.  Make  you  a  wholesome  answer;  my  wit's  dis- 
eased :  But,  sir,  such  answer  as  1  can  make,  you  shall 
command;  or,  rather,  as  you  say,  my  mother :  therefore 
no  more,  but  to  the  matter:  My  mother,  you  say, 

Ros.  Then  thus  she  says ;  Your  behaviour  hath  struck 
her  into  amazement  and  admiration. 

Ham.  O  wonderful  son,  that  can  so  astonish  a  mo- 
ther!— But  is  there  no  sequel  at  the  heels  of  this 
mother's  admiration  ?   impart. 

Ros.  She  desires  to  speak  with  you  in  her  closet,  ere 
you  go  to  bed. 

Ham.  We  shall  obey,  were  she  ten  times  our  mother. 
Have  you  any  further  trade  with  us  ? 

Ros.  My  lord,  you  once  did  love  me. 

Ham.  And  do  still,  by  these  pickers  and  stealers. 

Ros.  Good  my  lord,  what  is  vour  cause  of  distemper  ? 
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you  do,  surely,  but  bar  the  door  upon  your  own  liberty, 
if  you  deny  your  griefs  to  your  friend. 

Ham.  Sir,  I  lack  advancement. 

Ros.  How  can  that  be,  when  you  havethe  voice  of  the 
king  himself  for  your  succession  in  Denmark? 

Ham.  Ay,  sir,  but,  While  the  grass  grows, — the  proverb 
is  something  musty 

Enter  the  Players,  with  recorders. 

O,  the  recorders : — ^let  me  see  one. — To  withdraw  with 
you : — Why  do  you  go  about  to  recover  the  wind  of  me, 
as  if  you  would  drive  me  into  a  toil  ? 

Guil.  O,  my  lord,  if  my  duty  be  too  bold,  my  love  is 
too  unmannerly. 

Ham.  I  do  not  well  understand  that.  Will  you  play 
upon  this  pipe  ? 

Guil.  My  lord,  I  cannot. 

Ham.  I  pray  you. 
.   Guil.  Believe  me,  I  cannot. 

Ham.  I  do  beseech  you. 

Guil.  I  know  no  touch  of  it,  my  lord. 

Ham.  'Tis  as  easy  as  lying:  govern  these  ventages 
with  your  fingers  and  thumb,  give  it  breath  with  your 
mouth,  and  it  will  discourse  most  eloquent  musick. 
Look  you,  these  are  the  stops, 

Guil.  But  these  cannot  I  command  to  any  utterance 
of  harmony  J  I  have  not  the  skill. 

Ham.  Why,  look  you  now,  how  unworthy  a  thing 
you  make  of  me  ?  You  would  play  upon  me ;  you  would 
seem  to  know  my  stops ;  you  would  pluck  out  the  heart 
of  my  mystery  i  you  would  sound  me  from  my  lowest 
note  to  the  top  of  my  compass:  and  there  is  much 
music k,  excellent  voice,  in  this  little  organ;  yet  cannot 
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you  make  it  speak.  'Sblood,  do  you  think,  I  am  easier 
to  be  played  on  than  a  pipe  ?  Call  me  what  instrument 
you  will,  though  you  can  fret  me,  you  cannot  play 
upon  me. 

Enter  Polonius. 
God  bless  you,  sir! 

Pol.  My  lord,  the  queen  would  speak  with  you,  and 
presently. 

Ham.  Do  you  see  yonder  cloud,  that's  almost  in  shap« 
of  a  camel? 

Pol.  By  the  mass,  and  'tis  like  a  camel,  indeed. 

Ham.  Methinks,  it  is  like  a  weasel. 

Pol.  It  is  backed  like  a  weasel. 

Ham.  Or,  like  a  whale  ? 

Pol.  Very  like  a  whale. 

Ham.  Then  will  I  come  to  my  mother  by  and  by. — 
They  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent. — I  will  come  by 
and  by. 

Pol.  I  will  say  so.  l_Exit  Polonius. 

Ham.  By  and  by  is  easily  said. — Leave  me,  friends. 
^Exeunt  Ros.  Guil.  Hor.  S^c. 
'Tis  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night ; 
When  churchyards  yawn,  and  hell  itself  breathes  out 
Contagion  to  this  world  :  Now  could  I  drink  hot  blood. 
And  do  such  business  as  the  bitter  day 
Would  quake  to  look  on.     Soft  j  now  to-my  mother.— 
O,  heart,  lose  not  thy  nature;  let  not  ever 
The  soul  of  Nero  enter  this  firm  bosom : 
Let  me  be  cruel,  not  unnatural : 
I  will  speak  daggers  to  her,  but  use  nonej 
My  tongue  and  soul  in  this  be  hypocrites : 
How  in  my  words  soever  she  be  shent. 
To  give  them  seals  never,  my  soul,  consent !        [Exit. 
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SCENE  III. — A  room  in  the  same. 
Enter  King,  Rosencrantz,  and  Guildenstern. 

King.  I  like  him  not;  nor  stands  it  safe  with  us. 
To  let  his  madness  range.     Therefore,  prepare  you; 
I  your  commission  will  forthwith  despatch. 
And  he  to  England  shall  along  with  you : 
The  terms  of  our  estate  may  not  endure 
Hazard  so  near  us,  as  doth  hourly  grow 
Out  of  his  lunes. 

Guil.  We  will  ourselves  provide: 

Most  holy  and  religious  fear  it  is. 
To  keep  those  many  many  bodies  safe. 
That  live,  and  feed,  upon  your  majesty. 

Jtos.  The  single  and  peculiar  life  is  bound. 
With  all  the  strength  and  armour  of  the  mind. 
To  keep  itself  froni  'noyance;  but  much  more 
That  spirit,  upon  whose  weal  depend  and  rest 
The  lives  of  many.     The  cease  of  majesty 
Dies  not  alone ;  but,  like  a  gulf,  doth  draw 
What's  near  it,  with  it :  it  is  a  massy  wheel, 
Fix'd  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mount. 
To  whose  huge  spokes  ten  thousand  lesser  things 
Are  mortis'd  and  adjoin'd;  which,  when  it  falls. 
Each  small  annexment,  petty  consequence. 
Attends  the  boist'rous  ruin.    Never  alone 
Did  the  king  sigh,  but  with  a  general  groan. 

King.  Arm  you,  I  pray  you,  to  this  speedy  voyage; 
For  we  will  fetters  put  upon  this  fear, 
Which  now  goes  too  free-footed. 

Ros.  Guil.  We  will  haste  us. 

[Exeunt  Rosencrantz  and  Guildensterm 
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Enter  Polonius. 

Pol.  My  lord,  he's  going  to  his  mother's  closet: 
Behind  the  arras  I'll  convey  myself, 
To  hear  the  process;  I'll  warrant,  she'll  tax  him  home: 
And,  as  you  said,  and  wisely  was  it  said, 
*Tis  meet,  that  some  more  audience,  than  a  mother. 
Since  nature  makes  them  partial,  should  o'erhear 
The  speech,  of  vantage.     Fare  you  well,  my  liege . 
I'll  call  upon  you  ere  you  go  to  bed. 
And  tell  you  what  I  know. 

King.  Thanks,  dear  my  lord, 

lExit  PoLONIUS 

O,  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  heaven; 

It  hath  the  pi'imal  eldest  curse  upon't, 

A  brother's  murder! — Pray  can  I  not. 

Though  iViclination  be  as  sharp  as  will; 

My  stronger  guilt  defeats  my  strong  intent ; 

And,  like  a  man  to  double  business  bound, 

I  stand  in  pause  where  I  shall  first  begin. 

And  both  neglect.     What  if  this  cursed  hand 

Were  thicker  than  itself  with  brother's  blood  ? 

Is  there  not  rain  enough  in  the  sweet  heavens. 

To  wash  it  white  as  snow  ?    Whereto  serves  mercy. 

But  to  confront  the  visage  of  offence? 

And  what's  in  prayer,  but  this  two-fold  force, — 

To  be  forestalled,  ere  we  come  to  fall. 

Or  pardon'd,  being  down?   Then  I'll  look  up; 

My  fault  is  past.     But,  O,  what  form  of  prayer 

Can  serve  my  turn?   Forgive  me  my  foul  murder!— 

That  cannot  be;  since  I  am  still  possess'd 

Of  those  effects  for  which  I  did  the  murder. 

My  crown  mine  own  ambition,  and  my  queen. 
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May  one  be  pardon'd,  and  retain  th'  offence  ? 

In  the  corrui)ted  currents  of  this  world. 

Offence's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice ; 

And  oft  'tis  seen,  the  wicked  prize  itself 

Buys  out  the  law:  But  'tis  not  so  above: 

There  is  no  shuffling,  there  the  action  lies 

In  his  true  nature;  and  we  ourselves  compell'd. 

Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults. 

To  give  in  evidence.     What  then?    what  rests? 

Try  what  repentance  can :  What  can  it  not  ? 

Yet  what  can  it,  when  one  can  not  repent  ? 

O  wretched  state !    O  bosom,  black  as  death ! 

O  limed  soul ;  that  struggling  to  be  free. 

Art  more  engag'd!    Help,  angels,  make  assay! 

Bow,  stubborn  knees !  and,  heart,  with  strings  of  steel. 

Be  soft  as  sinews  of  the  new-born  babe ; 

All  may  be  well !  IRetires,  and  kneeU. 

Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Now  might  I  do  it,  pat,  now  he  is  praying ; 
And  now  I'll  do't ; — and  so  he  goes  to  heaven : 
And  so  am  I  reveng'd  ?    That  would  be  scann'd  : 
A  villain  kills  my  father;  and,  for  that, 
I,  his  sole  son,  do  this  same  villain  send 
To  heaven. 

Why,  this  is  hire  and  salary,  not  revenge. 
He  took  my  father  grossly,  full  of  bread ; 
With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as  flush  as  May ; 
And,  how  his  audit  stands,  who  knows,  save  heaven  ? 
But,  in  our  circumstance  and  course  of  thought, 
'Tis  heavy  with  him :  And  am  I  then  reveng'd. 
To  take  him  in  the  purging  of  his  soul. 
When  he  is  fit  and  season'd  for  his  passage? 
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No. 

Up,  sword;  and  know  thou  a  more  horrid  hent. 

When  he  is  drunk,  asleep,  or  in  his  rage ; 

Or  in  th' incestuous  pleasures  of  his  bed; 

At  gaming,  swearing;  or  about  some  act 

That  has  no  relish  of  salvation  in't : 

Then  trip  him,  that  his  heels  may  kick  at  heaven.: 

And  that  his  soul  may  be  as  damn'd,  and  black, 

As  hell,  whereto  it  goes.     My  mother  stays : 

This  physick  but  prolongs  thy  sickly  days.  [Exit. 

The  King  rises,  and  advances. 

King.  My  words  fly  up,  my  thoughts  remain  below : 
Words,  without  thoughts,  never  to  heaven  go.     lExit. 

SCENE  IV. — Another  room  in  the  same. 
Enter  Queen  and  Polonius. 

Pol.  He  will  come  straight.    Look,  you  lay  home  to 
him: 
Tell  him,  his  pranks  have  been  too  broad  to  bear  with ; 
And  that  your  grace  hath  screen'd  and  stood  between 
Much  heat  and  him.     I'll  silence  me  e'en  here. 
Pray  you,  be  round  with  him. 

Queen.  I'll  wan-ant  you;  ^ 

Fear  me  not : — withdraw,  I  hear  him  coming. 

[Polonius  hides  himself. 

Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Now,  mother;  what's  the  matter? 
Queen.  Hamlet,  thou  hast  thy  father  much  offended. 
Ham.  Mother,  you  have  my  father  much  offended. 
Queen.  Come,  come,  you  answer  with  an  idle  tongue. 
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ACT  III. 


Ham.  Go,  go,  you  question  with  a  wicked  tongue. 

Queen.  Why,  how  now,  Hamlet  ? 

Ham.  What's  the  matter  now  ? 

Queen.  Have  you  forgot  me? 

Ham.  No,  by  the  rood,  not  so : 

You  are  the  queen,  your  husband's  brother's  wife; 
And, — 'would  it  were  not  so ! — ^you  are  my  mother. 

Queen.  Nay,  then  I'll  set  those  to  you  that  can  speak. 

Ham.  Come,  come,  and  sit  you  down ;  you  shall  not 
budge ; 
You  go  not,  till  I  set  you  up  a  glass 
Where  you  may  see  the  inmost  part  of  you. 

Queen.  What  wilt  thou  do ;  thou  wilt  not  murder  me  ? 
Help,  help,  ho! 

Pol.  IBehind.']  What,  ho!  help! 

Ham.  How  now !  a  rat  ? 

[Dratof. 
Dead,  for  a  ducat,  dead. 

[Hamlet  makes  a  pass  through  the  arras. 

Pol.  IBehind.]  O,  I  am  slain. 

[^Falls,  and  dies. 

Queen.  O  me,  what  hast  thou  done  ? 

Ham.  Nay,  I  know  not: 

Is  it  the  king? 

[^Lifts  up  the  arras,  and  draws  forth  Polo  ni  us. 

Queen.  O,  what  a  rash  and  bloody  deed  is  this! 

Ham.  A  bloody  deedj — almost  as  bad,  good  mother. 
As  kill  a  king,  and  marry  with  his  brother. 

Queen.  As  kill  a  king! 

Ham.  Ay,  lady,  'twas  my  word, — 

Thou  wretched,  rash,  intruding  fool,  farewell ! 

[To  PoLONIUS 

I  took  thee  tor  thy  better;  take  thy  fortune: 
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Thou  find'st,  to  be  too  busy,  is  some  danger.— 

Leave  wringing  of  your  hands :  Peace  j  sit  you  down. 

And  let  me  wring  your  heart :  for  so  I  shall. 

If  it  be  made  of  penetrable  stuff ; 

If  damned  custom  have  not  braz'd  it  so. 

That  it  be  proof  and  bulwark  against  sense. 

Queen.  What  have  I  done,  that  thou  dar'st  wag  thy 
tongue 
In  noise  so  rude  against  me  ? 

Ham.  Such  an  act. 

That  blurs  the  grace  and  blush  of  modesty; 
Calls  virtue,  hypocrite;  takes  off  the  rose 
From  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  love. 
And  sets  a  blister  there ;  makes  marriage  vows 
As  false  as  dicers'  oaths :  O,  such  a  deed 
As  from  the  body  of  contraction  plucks 
The  very  soul;  and  sweet  religion  makes 
A  rhapsody  of  words :  Heaven's  face  doth  glowj 
Yea,  this  solidity  and  compound  mass. 
With  tristful  visage,  as  against  the  doom. 
Is  thought-sick  at  the  act. 

Queen.  Ah  me,  what  act. 

That  roars  so  loud,  and  thunders  in  the  index? 

Ham.  Look  here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this, 
The  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers. 
See,  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  this  brow: 
Hyperion's  curls  j  the  front  of  Jove  himself  j 
An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command  j 
A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury, 
New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill; 
A  combination,  and  a  form,  indeed. 
Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal. 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man ; 

VOL.  X  V 
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This  was  your  husband. — Look  you  now,  what  follows : 
Here  is  your  husband ;  like  a  mildew'd  ear. 
Blasting  his  wholesome  brother.     Have  you  eyes? 
Could  you  on  this  fair  mountain  leave  to  feed. 
And  batten  on  this  moor?     Ha!  have  you  eyes? 
You  cannot  call  it,  love :  for,  at  your  age. 
The  hey-day  in  the  blood  is  tame,  it's  humble. 
And  waits  upon  the  judgement;  And  what  judgement 
Would  step  from  this  to  this?   Sense,  sure,  you  have. 
Else,   could  you   not  have  motion:    But,  sure,  that 

sense 
Is  apoplex'd :  for  madness  would  not  err ; 
Nor  sense  to  ecstacy  was  ne'er  so  thrall'd, 
But  it  reserv'd  some  quantity  of  choice. 
To  serve  in  such  a  difference.     What  devil  was't. 
That  thus  hath  cozen'd  you  at  hoodman-blind? 
Eyes  without  feeling,  feeling  vdthout  sight. 
Ears  without  hands  or  eyes,  smelling  sans  all. 
Or  but  a  sickly  part  of  owe  true  sense 
Could  not  so  mope. 

O  shame !  where  is  thy  blush  ?    Rebellious  hell. 
If  thou  canst  mutine  in  a  matron's  bones. 
To  flaming  youth  let  virtue  be  as  wax. 
And  melt  in  her  own  fire :  proclaim  no  shame. 
When  the  compulsive  ardour  gives  the  charge; 
Since  fi-ost  itself  as  actively  doth  bum. 
And  reason  panders  will. 

Queen.  O  Hamlet,  speak  no  more.: 

Thou  turn'st  mine  eyes  into  my  very  soul; 
And  there  I  see  such  black  and  grained  spots. 
As  will  not  leave  their  tinct. 

Ham.  Nay,  but  to  live 

In  the  rank  sweat  of  an  enseamed  bed; 
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Stew  d  in  corruption ;  honeying,  and  making  love 
Over  the  nasty  styej 

Queen.  O,  speak  to  me  no  morej 

These  words,  like  daggers,  enter  in  mine  ears ; 
No  more,  sweet  Hamlet. 

Ham.  A  murderer,  and  a  villain : 

A  slave,  that  is  not  twentieth  part  the  tythe 
Of  your  precedent  lord : — a  vice  of  kings : 
A  cutpurse  of  the  empire  and  the  mle; 
That  fiom  a  shelf  the  precious  diadem  stole. 
And  put  it  in  his  pocket ! 

Queen.  No  more. 

Enter  Ghost, 

Ham.  A  king 

Of  shreds  and  patches : — 
Save  me,  and  hover  o'er  me  with  your  wings. 
You  heavenly  guards! — What  would  your  gracious 
figure  ? 

Queen.  Alas,  he's  mad. 

Ham.  Do  you  not  come  your  tardy  son  to  chide. 
That,  laps'd  in  time  and  passion,  lets  go  by 
Th'  important  acting  of  your  dread  command  ? 
O,  say! 

Ghost.  Do  not  forget :  This  visitation 
Is  but  to  whet  thy  almost  blunted  purpose. 
But,  look!  amazement  on  thy  mother  sits; 
O,  step  between  her  and  her  fighting  soul ; 
Conceit  in  weakest  bodies  strongest  works  j 
Speak  to  her,  Hamlet, 

Ham.  How  is  it  with  you,  lady? 

Queen.  Alas,  how  is't  with  you? 
That  you  do  bend  your  eje  on  vacancy. 
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And  with  th'  incorporal  air  do  hold  discourse? 
Forth  at  your  eyes  your  spirite  wildly  peep ; 
And,  as  the  sleeping  soldiers  in  th'  alarm. 
Your  bedded  hair,  like  life  in  excrements. 
Starts  up,  and  stands  on  end.     O  gentle  son. 
Upon  the  heat  and  flame  of  thy  distemper 
Sprinkle  cool  patience.     Whereon  do  you  look! 

Ham.  On  him!  on  him! — Look  you,  how  pale  he 
glares ! 
His  form  and  cause  conjoin'd,  preaching  to  stones. 
Would  make  them  capable. — Do  not  look  upon  me; 
Lest,  with  this  piteous  action,  you  convert 
My  stern  effects :  then  what  I  have  to  do 
Will  want  true  colour  j  tears,  perchance,  for  blood. 

Queen.  To  whom  do  you  speak  this  ? 

Ham.  Do  you  see  nothing  there? 

Queen.  Nothing  at  all  j  yet  all,  that  is,  I  see. 

Ham.  Nor  did  you  nothing  hear  ? 

Queen.  No,  nothing,  but  ourselves 

Ham.  Why,  look  you  there!  look,  how  it  steals  away! 
My  father,  in  his  habit  as  he  liv'd ! 
Look,  where  he  goes,  ev.en  now,  out  at  the  portal ! 

[Exit  Ghost. 

Queen.  This  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain : 
This  bodiless  creation  ecsJtasy 
Is  very  cunning  in. 

Ham.  Ecstasy! 
My  pulse,  as  yours,  doth  temperately  keep  time. 
And  makes  as  healthful  nmsick:  It  is  not  madness. 
That  I  have  utter'd  :  bring  me  to  the  test. 
And  I  the  matter  will  re-word  j  which  madness 
Would  gambol  from.     Mother,  for  love  of  grace. 
Lay  not  that  flattering;  unction  to  your  soul. 
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That  not  your  trespass,  but  my  madness  speaks: 

It  will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  places 

Whiles  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within. 

Infects  unseen.     Confess  yourself  to  heaven; 

Repent  whafs  past;  avoid  what  is  to  come; 

And  do  not  spread  the  compost  on  the  weeds. 

To  make  them  ranker.     Forgive  me  this  my  virtue : 

For  in  the  fatness  of  these  pursy  times. 

Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg; 

Yea,  curb  and  woo,  for  leave  to  do  him  good. 

Queen.  O  Hamlet !  thou  hast  cleft  my  heart  in  twain. 

Ham.  O,  throw  away  the  worser  part  of  it. 
And  live  the  purer  with  the  other  half. 
Good  night:  but  go  not  to  my  uncle's  bed; 
Assume  a  virtue,  if  you  have  it  not. 
That  monster,  custom,  who  all  sense  doth  eat 
Of  habit's  devil,  is  angel  yet  in  this; 
That  to  the  use  of  actions  fair  and  good 
He  likewise  gives  a  frock,  or  livery. 
That  aptly  is  put  on :  Refrain  to-nignt ; 
And  that  shall  lend  a  kind  of  easiness 
To  the  next  abstinence :  the  next  more  easy : 
For  use  almost  can  change  the  stamp  of  nature. 
And  either  curb  the  devil,  or  throw  him  out 
With  wondrous  potency.     Once  more,  good  night! 
And  when  you  are  desirous  to  be  bless'd, 
I'll  blessing  beg  of  you. — For  this  same  lord, 

[Pointing  to  Polonius. 
I  do  repent :  But  heaven  hath  pleas'd  it  so, — 
To  punish  me  with  this,  and  this  with  me. 
That  I  must  be  their  scourge  and  minister. 
I  will  bestow  him,  and  will  answer  well 
The  death  I  gave  him.     So,  again,  good  night !-«• 
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I  must  be  cruel,  only  to  be  kind- 

Thus  bad  begins,  and  worse  remains  behind. — 

But  one  word  more,  good  lady. 

Queen.  What  shall  I  do  ? 

Ham.  Not  this,  by  no  means,  that  I  bid  you  do : 
Let  the  bloat  king  tempt  you  again  to  bed; 
Pinch  wanton  on  your  cheek;  call  you,  his  mouse; 
And  let  him,  for  a  pair  of  reechy  kisses. 
Or  paddling  in  your  neck  with  his  damn'd  fingers. 
Make  you  to  ravel  all  this  matter  out. 
That  I  essentially  am  not  in  madness. 
But  mad  in  craft.     'Twere  good,  you  let  him  know : 
For  who,  that's  but  a  queen,  fair,  sober,  wise. 
Would  from  a  paddock,  from  a  bat,  a  gib. 
Such  dear  concernings  hide?  who  would  do  so? 
No,  in  despite  of  sense,  and  secrecy. 
Unpeg  the  basket  on  the  house's  top. 
Let  the  birds  fly;  and,  like  the  famous  ape. 
To  try  conclusions,  in  the  basket  creep. 
And  break  your  own  neck  down. 

Queen.  Be  thou  assur'd,  if  words  be  made  of  breath. 
And  breath  of  life,  1  have  no  life  to  breathe 
What  thou  hast  said  to  me, 

Ha7n.  I  must  to  England ;  you  know  that  ? 

Queen.  Alack, 

I  had  forgot;  'tis  so  concluded  on. 

Ham.    There's  letters  seal'd:    and  my  two  school- 
fellows,—. 
Whom  I  will  trust,  as  I  will  adders  fang'd, — 
They  bear  the  mandate ;  they  must  sweep  my  way. 
And  marshal  me  to  knavery :  Let  it  work ; 
For 'tis  the  sport,  to  have  the  engineer 
Hoist  with  his  own  pctar :  and  it  shall  go  hard. 
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But  I  will  delve  one  yard  below  their  xnlnes. 
And  blow  them  at  the  moon:  O,  'tis  most  sweet, 
When  in  one  line  two  crafts  directly  meet. — 
This  man  shall  set  me  packing. 
I'll  lug  the  guts  into  the  neighbour  room : — 
Mother,  good  night. — Indeed,  this  counsellor 
Is  now  most  still,  most  secret,  and  most  grave. 
Who  was  in  life  a  foolish  prating  knave. 
Come,  sir,  to  draw  toward  an  end  with  you : — 
Good  night,  mother. 

lExeunt  severally;  Hamlet  dragging  in  Polonius. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I.— r/ie  same. 
Enter  King,  Queen,  Rosencrantz,  and  Guildenstern. 

Kmg.  There's  matter  in  these  sighs  j  these  profound 
heaves ; 
You  must  translate :  'tis  fit  we  understand  them : 
Where  is  your  son  ? 

Queen.  Bestow  this  place  on  us  a  little  while. — 
[To  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern,  who  go  out. 
Ah,  my  good  lord,  what  have  I  seen  to-night ! 

King.  What,  Gertrude  ?  How  does  Hamlet  ? 

Queen.  Mad  as  the  sea,  and  wind,  when  both  contend 
Which  is  the  mightier :  In  his  lawless  fit. 
Behind  the  arras  hearing  something  stir. 
Whips  out  his  rapier,  cries,  A  rat!  a  rat! 
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And,  in  this  brainish  apprehension,  kills 
The  unseen  good  old  man. 

King.  O  heavy  deed! 

It  had  been  so  with  us,  had  we  been  there: 
His  liberty  is  full  of  threats  to  all; 
To  you  yourself,  to  us,  to  every  one. 
Alas  !  how  shall  this  bloody  deed  be  answer'd  ? 
It  will  be  laid  to  us,  whose  providence 
Should  have  kept  short,  restrain'd,  and  out  of  haun :, 
This  mad  young  man :  but,  so  much  was  our  love. 
We  would  not  understand  what  was  most  fitj 
But,  like  the  owner  of  a  foul  disease. 
To  keep  it  from  divulging,  let  it  feed 
Even  on  the  pith  of  life.     Where  is  he  gone  ? 

Queen.  To  draw  apart  the  body  he  hath  kill'd : 
O'er  whom  his  very  madness,  like  some  ore. 
Among  a  mineral  of  metals  base. 
Shows  itself  pure;  he  weeps  for  what  is  done. 

King.  O,  Gertrude,  come  away ! 
The  sun  no  sooner  shall  the  mountains  touch. 
But  we  will  ship  him  hence :  and  this  vile  deed 
We  must,  with  all  our  majesty  and  skill. 
Both  countenance  and  excuse. — Ho!  Guildenstern ! 

Enter  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern. 

Friends  both,  go  join  you  with  some  further  aid: 
Hamlet  in  madness  hath  Polonius  slain. 
And  from  his  mother's  closet  hath  he  dragg'd  him : 
Go,  seek  him  out;  speak  fair,  and  bring  the  body 
Into  the  chapel.     I  pray  you,  haste  in  this, 

[Exeunt  Ros.  and  GviL. 
Come,  Gertrude,  we'll  call  up  our  wisest  friends; 
And  let  them  know,  both  what  we  mean  to  do. 
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And  what's  untimely  done:  so,  haply,  slander^ — 

Whose  whisper  o'er  the  world's  diameter. 

As  level  as  the  cannon  to  his  blank. 

Transports  his  poison'd  shot, — may  miss  our  name. 

And  hit  the  woundless  air. — O  come  away ! 

My  soul  is  full  of  discord,  and  dismay.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II, — Another  room  in  the  same. 
Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham. Safely  stowed, — [Ros.  &c.  within.  Hamlet  I 

lord  Hamlet!]  But  soft, — what  noise?  who  calls  on 
Hamlet  ?  O,  here  they  come. 

Enter  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstebn. 

Ros.  What  have  you  done,  my  lord,  with  the  dead 
body? 

Ham.  Compounded  it  with  dust,  whereto  'tis  kin. 

Ros.  Tell  us  where  'tis;  that  we  may  take  it  thence. 
And  bear  it  to  the  chapel. 

Ham.  Do  not  believe  it. 

Ros.  Believe  what? 

Ham.  That  I  can  keep  your  counsel,  and  not  mine 
own.  Besides,  to  be  demanded  of  a  sponge! — what 
replication  should  be  made  by  the  son  of  a  king  ? 

Ros.  Take  you  me  for  a  sponge,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  sir;  that  soaks  up  the  king's  countenance^ 
his  rewards,  his  authorities.  But  such  officers  do  the 
king  best  service  rn  the  end :  He  keeps  them,  like  an 
ape,  in  the  corner  of  his  jaw;  first  mouthed,  to  be  last 
swallowed :  When  he  needs  what  you  have  gleaned,  it 
is  but  squeezing  you,  aad,  sponge,  you  shall  be  dry 
again. 
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Ros.  1  understand  you  not,  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  am  glad  of  it :  A  knavish  speech  sleeps  in 
a  foolish  ear. 

Ros.  My  lord,  you  must  tell  us  where  the  body  is, 
and  go  with  us  to  the  king. 

Ham.  The  body  is  with  the  king,  but  the  king  is  not 
with  the  body.     The  king  is  a  thing 

Guil.  A  thing,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Of  nothing:  bring  me  to  him.  Hide  fox, 
and  all  after.  lExeunt. 

SCENE  111.— jilnother  room  in  the  same. 
Enter  King,  attended. 

King.  I  have  sent  to  seek  him,  and  to  find  the  body. 
How  dangerous  is  it,  that  this  man  goes  loose? 
Yet  must  not  we  put  the  strong  law  on  him: 
He's  lov'd  of  the  distracted  multitude. 
Who  like  not  in  their  judgement,  but  their  eyes ; 
And,  where  'tis  so,  th'  offender's  scourge  is  weigh'd. 
But  never  the  offence.     To  bear  all  smooth  and  even. 
This  sudden  sending  him  away  must  seem 
Deliberate  pause:  Diseases,  desperate  grown. 
By  desperate  appliance  are  reliev'd. 

Enter  Rosbncrantz. 

Or  not  at  all. — How  now  ?  what  hath  befallen  ? 

Ros.  Where  the  dead  body  is  bestow'd,  my  lord. 
We  cannot  get  from  him. 

King.  But  where  is  he? 

Ros.  Without,  my  lord)   guarded,   to   know  your 
pleasure. 

King.  Bring  him  before  us. 
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Ros.  Hoj  Guildenstern !  bring  in  my  lord. 
Enter  Hamlet  and  Guii-denstern. 

King.  Now,  Hamlet,  where's  Polonius  ?   . 

Ham.  At  supper. 

King.  At  supper  ?    Where  ? 

Ham.  Nor  where  he  eats,  but  where  he  is  eaten :  a 
certain  convocation  of  politick  worms  are  e'en  at 
him.  Your  worm  is  your  only  emperor  for  diet: 
we  fat  all  creatures  else,  to  fat  usj  and  we  fat  our- 
selves for  maggots:  Your  fat  king,  and  your  lean 
beggar,  is  butvariaVle  service;  two  dishes,  but  to  one 
table;  that's  the  end. 

King.  Alas,  alas! 

Ham.  A  man  may  fish  with  the  worm  that  hath  eat 
of  a  king ;  and  eat  of  the  fish  that  hath  fed  of  that 
worm. 

King.  What  dost  thou  mean  by  this  ? 

Ham.  Nothing,  but  to  show  you  how  a  king  may 
go  a  progress  through  the  guts  of  a  beggar. 

King.  Where  is  Polonius  ? 

Ham.  In  heaven ;  send  thither  to  see :  if  your  mes- 
senger find  him  not  there,  seek  him  i'  th'  other  place 
yourself.  But,  indeed,  if  you  find  him  not  within  this 
month,  you  shall  nose  him  as  you  go  up  the  stairs  into 
the  lobby. 

King.  Go  seek  him  there.  [To  some  Attendants. 

Ham.  He  will  stay  till  you  come.  [Exeunt  Attendants. 

King.  Hamlet,  this  deed,  for  thine  especial  safety, — 
Which  we  do  tender,  as  we  dearly  grieve 
For  that  which  thou  hast  done, — must  send  thee  hence 
With  fiery  quickness :    Therefore,  prepare  thyself; 
The  bark  is  ready,  and  the  wind  at  help. 
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Th'  associates  tend,  and  every  thing  is  bent 
For  England. 

Ham.  For  England  ? 

King.  Ay,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Good. 

King.  So  is  it,  if  thou  knew'st  our  purposes. 

Ham.  I  see  a  cherub,  that  sees  them. — But,  come  j 
for  England ! — Farewell,  dear  mother. 

King.  Thy  loving  father,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  My  mother:  Father  and  mother  is  man  and 
wife  J  man  and  wife  is  one  flesh;  and  so,  my  mother. 
Come,  for  England.  [Exit. 

King.  Follow  him  at  footj  tempt  him  with  speed 
aboard;  / 

Delay  it  not,  I'll  have  him  hence  to-night: 
Away;  for  every  thing  is  seal'd  and  done 
That  else  leans  on  th'  afiair :  Pray  you,  make  haste. 

[Exeunt  Ros.  and  GuiL. 
And,  England,  if  my  love  thou  hold'st  at  aught, 
(As  my  great  power  thereof  may  give  thee  sense ; 
Since  yet  thy  cicatrice  looks  raw  and  red 
After  the  Danish  sword,  and  thy  free  awe 
Pays  homage  to  us,)  thou  may'st  not  coldly  set 
Our  sovereign  process  j  which  imports  at  full. 
By  letters  c6njuring  to  that  eflfect. 
The  present  death  of  Hamlet.     Do  it,  England; 
For  like  the  hectick  in  my  blood  he  rages. 
And  thou  must  cure  me:    Till  I  know  'tis  done, 
Howe'er  my  haps,  my  joys  will  ne'er  begin,  [Exit, 
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SCENE  IV. — A  plain  in  Denmark. 
Enter  Fortinbras,  and  Forces^  marching. 

For.  Go,  captain,  from  me  greet  the  Danish  king; 
Tell  him,  that,  by  his  licence,  Fortinbras 
Craves  the  conveyance  of  a  promis'd  march 
Over  his  kingdom.    You  know  the  rendezvous. 
If  that  his  majesty  would  aught  with  us. 
We  shall  express  our  duty  in  his  eye. 
And  let  him  know  so. 

Cap.  I  will  do't,  my  lord. 

For.  Go  softly  on.      \Exeunt  Fortinbras  and  Forces 

Enter  Hamlet,  Rosencrantz,  Guildekstbrn,  ifc. 

Ham.  Good  sir,  whose  powers  are  these  ? 

Cap.  They  are  of  Norway,  sir. 

Ham.  How  purpos'd,  sir, 

I  pray  you  ? 

Cap.  Against  some  part  of  Poland. 

Ham.  Who 

Commands  them,  sir? 

Cap.  The  nephew  to  old  Norway,  Fortinbras. 

Ham.  Goes  it  against  the  main  of  Poland,  sir. 
Or  for  some  frontier  ? 

CMp.  Truly  to  speak,  sir,  and  with  no  addition. 
We  go  to  gain  a  little  patch  of  ground. 
That  hath  in  it  no  profit  but  the  name. 
To  pay  five  ducats,  five,  I  would  not  farm  it  j 
Nor  will  it  yield  to  Norway,  or  the  Pole, 
A  ranker  rate,  should  it  be  sold  in  fee. 

Ham.  Why,  then  the  Polack  never  will  defend  it. 

Cap.  Yes,  'tis  already  garrison'd. 
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Ham.    Two  thousand  souls,  and  twenty  thousand 
ducats. 
Will  not  debate  the  question  of  this  straw: 
This  is  th'imposthume  of  much  wealth  and  peace; 
That  inward  breaks,  and  shows  no  cause  without 
Why  the  man  dies. — I  humbly  thank  you,  sir. 

Cap.  God  be  wi'you,  sir.  [£xi^ Captain. 

Ji'Os.  Will't  please  you  go,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  I  will  be  with  you  straight.  Go  a  little  before. 

[Exeunt  Ros.  and  Guil. 
How  all  occasions  do  inform  against  me. 
And  spur  my  dull  revenge !    What  is  a  man. 
If  his  chief  good,  and  market  of  his  time, 
IV".  but  to  sleep,  and  feed  ?  a  beast,  no  more. 
Sure,  he,  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse. 
Looking  before,  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  godlike  reason 
To  fiist  in  us  unus'd.     Now,  whether  it  be 
Bestial  oblivion,  or  some  craven  scruple 
Of  thinking  too  precisely  on  th' event, — 
A  thought,  which,  quarter'd,  hath  but  one  part  wisdom. 
And,  ever,  three  parts  coward, — I  do  not  know 
Why  yet  I  live  to  say.  This  thing's  to  do; 
Sith  I  have  cause,  and  will,  and  strength,  and  means, 
To  do't.     Examples,  gross  as  earth,  exhort  me : 
Witness,  this  army  of  such  mass,  and  charge. 
Led  by  a  delicate  and  tender  prince  j 
Whose  spirit,  with  divine  ambition  puff'd. 
Makes  mouths  at  the  invisible  event; 
Exposing  what  is  mortal,  and  unsure, 
To  all  that  fortune,  death,  and  danger,  dare. 
Even  for  an  egg-shell.     Rightly  to  be  great. 
Is,  not  to  stir  without  great  argument ; 
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But  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  straw. 

When  honour's  at  the  stake.     How  stand  I  then. 

That  have  a  father  kill'd,  a  mother  stain'd, 

Escitements  of  my  reason,  and  my  blood. 

And  let  all  sleep  ?  while,  to  my  shame,  I  see 

The  imminent  death  of  twenty  thousand  men. 

That,  for  a  fantasy,  and  trick  of  fame. 

Go  to  their  graves  like  beds;  fight  for  a  plot 

Whereon  the  numbers  cannot  try  the  cause, 

Which  is  not  tomb  enough,  and  continent. 

To  hide  the  slain  ? — O,  from  this  time  forth. 

My  thoughts  be  bloody,  or  be  nothing  worth !      [Exit, 

SCENE  V. — Elsinore.     A  room  in  the  castle. 
Enter  Queen  and  Hokatio, 

Queen.  • 1  will  not  speak  with  her. 

Hor.  She  is  importunate;  indeed,  distract; 
Her  mood  will  needs  be  pitied. 

Queen.  What  would  she  have  ? 

Hor.  She  speaks  much  of  her  father;  says,  she  hears, 
There's  tricks  i'th' world;  and  hems,  and  beats  her 

heart ; 
Spurns  enviously  at  straws;  speaks  things  in  doubt. 
That  carry  bot  half  sense:  her  speech  is  nothing. 
Yet  the  unshaped  use  of  it  doth  move 
The  hearers  to  collection;  they  aim  at  it. 
And  botch  the  words  up  fit  to  their  own  thoughts ; 
Which,  as  her  winks,  and  nods,  and  gestures  yield  them. 
Indeed  would  make  one  think,  there  might  be  thought 
Though  nothing  sure,  yet  much  unhappily. 

Queen.  'Twere  good,  she  were  spoken  withj  for  she 
may  strew 
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Dangerous  canjectures  in  ill-breeding  minds : 

Let  her  come  in.  [Exit  Horatio. 

To  my  sick  soul,  as  sin's  true  nature  is, 

Each  toy  seems  prologue  to  some  great  amiss : 

So  full  of  artless  jealousy  is  guilt, 

It  spUls  itself  in  fearing  to  be  spilt. 

Re-enter  Horatio,  with  Ophelia. 

Oph.  Where  is  the  beauteous  majesty  of  Denmark  ? 
Queen.  How  now,  Ophelia.' 

Oph.        How  should  I  your  true  love  know 
From  another  one? 
JBy  his  cockle  hat  and  staff". 

And  his  sandal  shoon.  (^Singing. 

Qiieen.  Alas,  sweet  lady,  what  imports  thb  song? 
Oph.  Say  you  ?  nay,  pray  you,  mark. 

He  is  dead  and  gone,  lady,  L'^^'^S'' 

He  is  dead  and  gone; 
At  his  head  a  grass-green  turft 

At  his  heels  a  stone. 

O,  ho! 

Queen.  Nay,  but  Ophelia, 

Oph.  Pray  you,  mark. 

^^ite  his  shroud  as  the  mountain  snow,  [Sings. 

Enter  King. 
Queen.  Alas,  look  here,  my  loril. 

Oph.  Liar ded  all  with  sweet ^fiower St 

fFhich  bewept  to  the  grave  did  go, 
fFith  true-love  showers. 

King.  How  do  you,  pretty  lady? 

Oph.  Well,  God  'ield  vou !    They  say,  the  owl  was  a 
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baker's  daughter.  Lord,  we  know  what  we  are,  but 
know  not  what  we  may  be.     God  be  at  your  table ! 

King.  Conceit  upon  her  father. 

Oph.  Pray,  let  us  have  no  words  of  this ;  but  when 
they  ask  you,  what  it  means,  say  you  this : 

Good  morrow,  'tis  Saint  Valentine's  day, 

All  in  the  morning  betitne. 
And  la  maid  at  your  window. 

To  be  your  Valentine: 
Then  up  he  rose,  and  dorid  his  clothes. 

And  dupp'd  the  cliamher  door : 
Let  in  the  maid,  that  out  a  maid 

Never  departed  more. 

King.  Pretty  Ophelia ! 

Oph.  Indeed,  without  an  oath,  I'll  make  an  end  -  u't : 

By  Gis,  and  by  Saint  Charity, 

Alack,  andj'ye  for  shame! 
Young  men  will  do't,  if  they  come  to't : 

By  cock,  they  are  to  blame. 
Quoth  she,  before  you  tumbled  me, 

Youpromis'd  me  to  wed: 
[He  answers.] 
So  would  I  ha'  done,  by  yonder  sun. 

An  thou  hadst  not  come  to  my  bed. 

King.  How  long  hath  she  been  thus? 

Oph.  I  hope,  £dl  will  be  well.  We  must  be  patient  • 
but  I  cannot  choose  but  weep,  to  think,  they  should  lay 
him  i'th'cold  ground:  My  brother  shall  know  of  it, 
and  so  I  thank  you  for  your  good  counsel.  Come,  my 
coach !  Good  night,  ladies  j  good  night,  sweet  ladies : 
good  night,  good  night.  [Exit. 

King.  Follow  her  close  j  give  her  good  watch,  I  pray 
you.  \_Exit  Horatio. 

0\  this  is  the  coison  of  deep  grief  j  it  springs 
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AH  from  her  father's  death:  And  now  behold. 
O  Gertrude,  Gertrude, 

When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single  spies. 
But  in  battalions !    First,  her  father  slain ; 
Next,  your  son  gone ;  and  he  most  violent  author 
Of  his  own  just  remove :    The  people  muddied. 
Thick  and  unwholesome  in  their  thoughts  and  whispers. 
For  good  Polonius'  death ;  and  we  have  done  but  greenly. 
In  hugger-mugger  to  inter  him:    Poor  Ophelia 
Divided  from  herself,  and  her  fair  judgement ; 
Without  the  which  we  are  pictures,  or  mere  beasts. 
Last,  and  as  much  containing  as  all  these. 
Her  brother  is  in  secret  come  from  France : 
Feeds  on  his  wonder,  keeps  himself  in  clouds. 
And  wants  not  buizers  to  infect  his  ear 
With  pestilent  speeches  of  his  father's  death  j 
Wherein  necessity,  of  matter  beggar'd. 
Will  nothing  stick  our  person  to  arraign 
In  ear  and  ear.     O  my  dear  Gertrude,  this. 
Like  to  a  murdering  piece,  in  many  places 
Gives  me  superfluous  death!  [^  noise  within. 

Queen.  Alack!  what  noise  is  this? 

Enter  a  Gentleman. 

King,  Attend. 
Where  are  my  Switzers  ?   Let  them  guard  the  door  • 
What  is  the  matter  ? 

Gent.  Save  yourself,  my  lord ; 

The  ocean,  overpeering  of  his  list. 
Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  haste. 
Than  young  Laertes,  in  a  riotous  head, 
O'erbears  your  officers !  The  rabble  call  him,  lord ; 
And,  as  the  world  were  now  but  to  begin. 
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Antiquity  forgot,  custom  not  known. 

The  ratifiers  and  props  of  every  word. 

They  cry.  Choose  we;  Laertes  shall  be  king ! 

Caps,  hands,  and  tongues,  applaud  it  to  the  clouds, 

Laertes  shall  be  king,  Laertes  king  ! 

Queen.  How  cheerfully  on  the  false  trail  they  cry! 
O,  this  is  counter,  you  false  Danish  dogs. 

King.  The  doors  are  broke.  [Noise  within . 

Enter  Laertes,  armed;  Danes  following. 

Laer,  Where  is  this  king?'— Sirs,  stand  you  all  without. 

Dan.  No,  let's  come  in. 

Laer.  I  pray  you,  give  me  leave. 

Dan.  We  will,  we  will.    [They  retire  without  the  door 

Laer.  I  thank  you:. — keep  the  door. — O  thou  vile 
king. 
Give  me  my  fa*;her. 

Queen.  Calmly,  good  Laertes. 

Laer.  That  drop  of  blood,  that's  calm,  proclaims  me 
bastard ; 
Cries,  cuckold,  to  my  father  j  brands  the  harlot 
Even  here,  between  the  chaste  unsmirched  brow 
Of  my  true  mother. 

King.  What  is  the  cause,  Laertes, 

That  thy  rebellion  looks  so  giant-like  ? — 
Let  him  go,  Gertrude ;  do  not  fear  our  person; 
There's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king. 
That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would. 
Acts  little  of  his  will. — ^Tell  me,  Laertes, 
Why  thou  art  thus  incens'd; — Let  him  go,  Gertrude; — 
Speak,  man. 

Laer.  Where  is  my  father  ? 

King.  Dead. 
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Queen.  But  not  by  him. 

King.  Let  him  demand  his  fill. 

Laer.  How  came  he  dead?  I'll  not  be  juggled  with: 
To  hell,  allegiance  !  vows,  to  the  blackest  devil ! 
Conscience,  and  grace,  to  the  profoundest  pit! 
I  dare  damnation :  To  this  point  I  stand, — 
That  both  the  worlds  I  give  to  negligence, 
Let  come  what  comes  j  only  I'll  be  reveng'd 
Most  throughly  for  my  father. 

King.  Who  shall  stay  you  ? 

Laer.  My  will,  not  all  the  world's: 
And,  for  my  means,  I'll  husband  them  so  well. 
They  shall  go  far  with  little. 

King.  Good  Laertes, 

If  you  desire  to  know  the  certainty 
Of  your  dear  father's  death,  is't  writ  in  your  revenge, 
That,  sweepstake,  you  will  draw  both  friend  and  foe. 
Winner  and  loser  ? 

Laer.  None  but  his  enemies. 

King.  Will  you  know  them  then? 

Laer.  To  his  good  friends  thus  wide  I'll  ope  my  arms; 
And,  like  the  kind  life-rend'ring  pelican. 
Repast  them  with  my  blood. 

King.  Why,  now  you  speak 

Like  a  good  child,  and  a  true  gentleman. 
That  I  am  guiltless  of  your  father's  death. 
And  am  most  sensibly  in  grief  for  it. 
It  shall  as  level  to  your  judgement  'pear. 
As  day  does  to  your  eye. 

Danes,  [ffithin.}    Let  her  come  in. 

Laer.  How  now !  what  noise  is  that ' 
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Enter   Ophelia,  fantastically  dressed   with  straws  and 
Jlowers. 

O  heat,  dry  up  my  brains  !  tears  seven  times  salt. 
Burn  out  the  sense  and  virtue  of  mine  eye!-— 
By  heaven,  thy  madness  shall  be  paid  with  weight. 
Till  our  scale  turn  the  beam,     O  rose  of  May! 
Dear  maid,  kind  sister,  sweet  Ophelia ! — 
O  heavens !  is't  possible,  a  young  maid's  wits 
Should  be  as  mortal  as  an  old  man's  life  ? 
Nature  is  fine  in  love :  and,  where  'tis  fine. 
It  sends  some  precious  Instance  of  itself 
After  the  thing  it  loves. 

Oph.        TTiet/  bore  him  barefacd  on  the  hiert 
Hey  no  nonny,  nonny  hey  nonny : 
And  in  his  grave  raind  many  a  tear  ,— 

Fare  you  well,  my  dove ! 

Laer.  Hadst  thou  thy  wits,  and  didst  persuade  re- 
venge. 
It  could  not  move  thus. 

Oph.  You  must  sing,  Down  a-down,  an  you  call  him 
a-down-a.  O,  how  the  wheel  becomes  it !  It  is  the  false 
steward,  that  stole  his  master's  daughter. 

Laer.  This  nothing's  more  than  matter. 

Oph.  There's  rosemary,  that's  for  remembrance  ;  pray 
you,  love,  remember :  and  there  is  pansies,  that's  for 
thoughts. 

Laer.  A  document  in  madness;  thoughts  and  re- 
membrance fitted. 

Oph.  There's  fennel  for  you,  and  columbines: — 
there's  rue  for  youj  and  here's  some  for  me: — we  may 
call  it,  herb  of  grace  o'Sundays : — you  may  wear  your 
rue  with  a  difference. — ^There's  a  daisy: — I  would  give 
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you  some  violets ;  but  they  withered  all,  when  my  father 

died : — They  say,  he  made  a  good  end, 

For  bonny  sweet  Robin  is  all  my  joy, —  [Sings. 

Laer.  Thought  and  affliction,  passion,  hell  itself. 
She  turns  to  favour,  and  to  prettiness. 

Oph.         And  will  he  not  tome  again  ?  [Sings. 

And  will  he  not  come  again  ? 
No,  no,  he  is  dead. 
Go  to  thy  death-bed. 
He  never  will  come  again. 

His  beard  was  as  white  as  snow, 
AliyicLxeH  was  his  poll: 

He  is  gone,  he  is  gone. 

And  we  cast  away  moan ; 
God  'a  mercy  on  his  soul ! 

And  of   all  christian    souls!    I    pray   God.     God  be- 
wi'you!  [£xi«  Ophelia 

Laer.  Do  you  see  this,  O  God  ? 

King.  Laertes,  I  must  commune  with  your  grief. 
Or  you  deny  me  right.     Go  but  apart, 
Make  choice  of  whom  your  wisest  friends  you  will. 
And  they  shall  hear  and  judge  'twixt  you  and  me : 
If  by  direct  or  by  collateral  hand 
They  find  us  touch'd,  we  will  our  kingdom  give. 
Our  crown,  our  life,  and  all  that  we  call  ours. 
To  you  in  satisfaction ;  but,  if  not. 
Be  you  content  to  lend  your  patience  to  us. 
And  we  shall  jointly  labour  with  your  soul 
To  give  it  due  content. 

Laer.  Let  this  be  so  3 

His  means  of  death,  his  obscure  funeral, — 
No  trophy,  sword,  nor  hatchment,  o'er  his  bonec. 
No  noble  rite,  nor  formal  ostentation, — 
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Cry  to  be  heard,  as  'twere  from  heaven  to  earth. 
That  I  must  call't  in  question. 

King.  .   So  you  shall  J 

And,  where  th'oJBence  is,  let  the  great  axe  fall. 
I  pray  you,  go  with  me,  [_Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI. — Another  room  in  the  same. 
Enter  Horatio,  and  a  Servant. 

Hor.  What  are  they,  that  would  speak  with  me  ? 

Serv.  Sailors,  sir ; 

They  say,  they  have  letters  for  you. 

Hor.  Let  them  come  in. — 

[Exit  Servant. 
I  do  not  know  from  what  part  of  the  world 
I  should  be  greeted,  if  not  from  lord  Hamlet. 

Enter  Sailors. 

1  Sail.  God  bless  you,  sir. 

Hor.  Let  him  bless  thee  too. 

1  Sail.  He  shall,  sir,  an't  please  him.  There's  a  letter 
for  you,  sirj  it  comes  from  the  ambassador  that  was 
bound  for  England;  if  your  name  be  Horatio,  as  I  am 
let  to  know  it  is. 

Hor.  [Reads.']  Horatio,  when  thou  ihalt  have  overlooked  this, 
give  these  fellows  some  means  to  the  king ;  they  have  letters  for 
him.  Ere  we  were  two  days  old  at  sea,  a  pirate  nf  very  war- 
like appointment  gave  us  chace:  Finding  ourselves  too  slow  of 
sail,  we  put  on  a  compelled  valour;  and  in  the  grapple  I  boarded 
them :  on  the  instant,  they  got  clear  of  our  ship ;  so  I  alone  be- 
came their  prisoner.  They  have  dealt  with  me,  like  thieves  of 
mercy ;  but  they  knew  what  they  did;  J  am  to  do  a  good  turn 
for  them.  Let  the  king  have  the  letters  I  have  sent;  and  re- 
pair thou  to  me  with  as  much  haste  as  thou  would' st  fly  dea<h, 
I  have  words  to  speak  in  thine  ear,  will  make  thee  dumb;  yet 
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are  they  much  too  light  for  the  liore  of  the  matter.  These  gooa 
fellows  will  bring  thee  where  I  am.  RoseiicrantzuMrfGuildenstern 
hold  their  course  for  England :  of  them  I  have  much  to  tell  thee. 
Farewell. 

He  thtit  thou  knowest  thine,  Hamlet. 

Come,  I  will  give  you  way  for  these  your  letters  -. 

And  do't  the  speedier,  that  you  may  direct  me 

To  him  from  whom  you  brought  them.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VII. — Another  room  in  the  same. 
Enter  King  and  Laertes. 

King.  Now  must  your  conscif  nee  my  acquittance  seal. 
And  you  must  put  me  in  yoiir  heart  for  friend; 
Sith  you  have  heard,  and  with  a  knowing  ear. 
That  he,  which  hath  your  noble  father  slain, 
Pursu'd  my  life. 

Laer.  It  well  appears : — But  tell  me. 

Why  you  proceeded  not  against  these  feats. 
So  crimeful  and  so  capital  in  nature. 
As  by  your  safety,  greatness,  wisdom,  all  things  else. 
You  mainly  were  stirr'd  up. 

King.  O,  for  two  special  reasons; 

Which  may  to  you,  perhaps,  seem  much  unsinew'd. 
But  yet  to  me  they  are  strong.     The  queen  his  mother 
Lives  almost  by  his  looks  j  and  for  myself, 
(My  virtue,  or  my  plague,  be  it  either  which,) 
She's  so  conjunctive  to  my  life  and  soul. 
That,  as  the  star  moves  not  but  in  his  sphere, 
1  could  not  but  by  her.     The  other  motive. 
Why  to  a  publick  count  I  might  not  go. 
Is,  the  great  love  the  general  gender  bear  him : 
Who,  dij)ping  all  his  faults  in  their  affection. 
Work  like  the  spring  that  turneth  wood  to  stone. 
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Convert  his  gyves  to  graces;  so  that  my  arrows. 
Too  slightly  timber'd  for  so  loud  a  wind. 
Would  have  reverted  to  my  bow  again. 
And  not  where  I  had  aim'd  them. 

Laer.  And  so  have  I  a  noble  father  lost ; 
A  sister  driven  into  desperate  terms ; 
Whose  worth,  if  praises  may  go  back  again. 
Stood  challenger  on  mount  of  all  the  age 
For  her  perfections : — But  my  revenge  will  come. 

King.  Break  not  your  sleeps  for  that :  you  must  not 
think. 
That  we  are  made  of  stuff  so  flat  and  dull. 
That  we  can  let  our  beard  be  shook  with  danger. 
And  think  it  pastime.     You  shortly  shall  hear  more : 
I  lov'd  your  father,  and  we  love  ourself ; 
And  that,  I  hope,  will  teacn  you  to  imagine, — 
How  now  ?  what  news  ? 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.         '  Letters,  my  lord,  from  Hamlet  • 

This  to  your  majesty;  this  to  the  queen. 

King.  From  Hamlet!  who  brought  them? 

Mess.  Sailors,  my  lord,  they  say :   I  saw  them  not ; 
They  were  given  me  by  Claudio,  he  receiv'd  them 
Of  him  that  brought  them. 

King.  Laertes,  you  shall  hear  them: — 

Leave  us.  lExit  Messenger- 

[Reads.]  High  and  mighty,  you  sTiall  know,  I  am  set  naked 
on  your  kingdom.  To-morrow  shall  I  beg  leave  to  see  your  kingly 
eyes:  when  I  shall,  first  asking  your  pardon  thereunto,  recount 
the  occasion  of  my  sudden  and  more  strange  return,       Hamlet. 

What  should  this  mean !  Are  all  the  rest  come  back  ? 
Or  is  it  some  abuse,  and  no  such  thing? 
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Laer.  Know  you  the  hand? 

King.  'Tis  Hamlet's  character.     Naked,-^ 

And,  in  a  postscript  here,  he  says,  alone: 
Can  you  advise  me  ? 

Laer.  I  am  lost  in  it,  my  lord.    But  let  him  come; 
It  warms  the  very  sickness  in  my  heart. 
That  I  shall  live  and  tell  him  to  his  teeth> 
Thus  diddest  thou. 

King.  If  it  be  so,  Laertes, 

As  how  should  it  be  so  ?  how  otherwise  ?— 
Will  you  be  rul'd  by  me  ? 

Laer.  Ay,  my  lordj 

So  you  will  not  o'er-rule  me  to  a  peace. 

King.  To  thine  own  peace.    If  he  be  now  retum'd,— 
As  checking  at  his  voyage,  and  that  he  means 
No  more  to  undertake  it, — I  will  work  him 
To  an  exploit,  now  ripe  in  my  device. 
Under  the  which  he  shall  not  choose  but  fall : 
And  for  his  death  no  wind  of  blame  shall  breathe  j 
But  even  his  mother  shall  uncharge  the  practice. 
And  call  it,  accident. 

Laer.  My  lord,  I  will  be  rul'd  j 

The  rather,  if  you  could  devise  it  so. 
That  I  might  be  the  organ. 

King.  It  faUs  right. 

You  have  been  talk'd  of  since  your  travel  much. 
And  that  in  Hamlet's  hearing,  for  a  quality 
Wherein,  they  say,  you  shine :  your  sum  of  parts 
Did  not  together  pluck  such  envy  from  him. 
As  did  that  onej  and  that,  in  my  regard. 
Of  the  unworthiest  siege. 

Laer.  What  part  is  that,  my  lord? 

King.  A  very  ribband  in  the  cap  of  youth. 
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Yet  needful  too ;  for  youth  no  less  becomes 

The  light  and  careless  livery  that  it  wears. 

Than  settled  age  his  sables,  and  his  weeds. 

Importing  health  and  graveness. — Two  months  since. 

Here  was  a  gentleman  of  Normandy, — 

I  have  seen  myself,  and  serv'd  against,  the  French, 

And  they  can  well  on  horseback :  but  this  gallant 

Had  witchcraft  in't ;  he  grew  unto  his  seat  5 

And  to  such  wond'rous  doing  brought  his  horse. 

As  he  had  been  incorps'd  and  demi-natur'd 

With  the  brave  beast :  so  far  he  topp'd  my  thought. 

That  I,  in  forgery  of  shapes  and  tricks. 

Come  short  of  what  he  did. 

Laer.  A  Norman,  was't? 

King.  A  Norman. 

Laer.  Upon  my  life,  Lamord, 

King.  The  very  same. 

Laer.  I  know  him  well :  he  is  the  brooch,  indeed. 
And  gem  of  all  the  nation. 

Khig.  He  made  confession  of  you; 
And  gave  you  such  a  masterly  report. 
For  art  and  exercise  in  your  defence. 
And  for  your  rapier  most  especial. 
That  he  cried  out,  'twould  be  a  sight  indeed. 
If  one  could  match  you :  the  scrimers  of  their  nation. 
He  swore,  had  neither  motion,  guard,  nor  eye. 
If  you  oppos'd  them :  Sir,  this  report  of  his 
Did  Hamlet  so  envenom  with  his  envy. 
That  he  could  nothing  do,  but  wish  and  beg 
Your  sudden  coming  o'er,  to  play  with  you. 
Now,  out  of  this, 

Laer.  What  out  of  this,  my  lord? 

King.  Laertes,  was  your  father  dear  to  you  ? 
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Or  are  you  like  the  painting  of  a  sorrow 
A  face  without  a  heart  ? 

Laer.  Why  ask  you  this  > 

King.    Not  that  I  think,    you  did  not  love  your 
father  J 
But  that  I  know,  love  is  begun  by  timej 
And  that  I  see,  in  passages  of  proof. 
Time  qualifies  the  spark  and  fire  of  it. 
There  lives  within  the  very  flame  of  love 
A  kind  of  wick,  or  snuff,  that  will  abate  itj 
And  nothing  is  at  a  like  goodness  still  j 
For  goodness,  growing  to  a  plurisy. 
Dies  in  his  own  too-much :  That  we  would  do. 
We  should  do  when  we  would  j  for  this  would  changes. 
And  hath  abatements  and  delays  as  many. 
As  there  are  tongues,  are  hands,  are  accidents; 
And  then  this  should  is  like  a  spendthrift  sigh. 
That  hurts  by  easing.     But,  to  the  quick  o'th' ulcer: 
Hamlet  comes  back ;  What  would  you  undertake. 
To  show  yourself  in  deed  your  father's  son 
More  than  in  words  ? 

Laer.  To  cut  his  throat  i'  th'  church. 

King.  No  place,  indeed,  should  murder  sanctuarize; 
Revenge  should  have  no  bounds.     But,  good  Laertes, 
Will  you  do  this,  keep  close  within  your  chamber: 
Hamlet,  return'd,  shall  know  you  are  come  home: 
We'll  put  on  those  shall  praise  your  excellence. 
And  set  a  double  varnish  on  the  fame 
The  Frenchman  gave  you ;  bring  you,  in  fine,  together 
And  wager  o'er  your  heads:  he,  being  remiss. 
Most  generous,  and  free  from  all  contriving. 
Will  not  peruse  the  foils;  so  that,  with  ease. 
Or  with  a  little  shuffling,  you  may  choose 
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A  sword  unbated,  and,  in  a  pass  of  practice. 
Requite  him  for  your  father. 

Laer.  I  will  do't: 

And,  for  the  purpose,  I'll  anoint  my  sword. 
I  bought  an  unction  of  a  mountebank. 
So  mortal,  that  but  dip  a  knife  in  it. 
Where  it  draws  blood  no  cataplasm  so  rare. 
Collected  from  all  simples  that  have  virtue 
Under  the  moon,  can  save  the  thing  from  death. 
That  is  but  scratch'd  withal:  I'll  touch  my  point 
With  this  contagion  J  that,  if  I  gall  him  slightly. 
It  may  be  death. 

King.  Let's  further  think  of  thisj 

Weigh,  what  convenience,  both  of  time  and  means. 
May  fit  us  to  our  shape:  if  this  should  fail, 
And  that  our  drift  look  through  our  bad  performance 
'Twere  better  not  assay'd;  therefore  this  project 
Should  have  a  back,  or  second,  that  might  hold. 
If  this  should  blast  in  proof.     Softj — let  me  see: — 
We'll  make  a  solemn  wager  on  your  cunnings, — 
Iha't: 

When  in  your  motion  you  are  hot  and  dry, 
(As  make  your  bouts  more  violent  to  that  end,) 
And  that  he  calls  for  drink,  I'll  have  preferr'd  him 
A  chalice  for  the  nonce ;  whereon  but  sipping, 
If  he  by  chance  escape  your  venom'd  stuck, 
Our  purpose  may  hold  there.     But  stay,  what  noise? 

Enter  Queen. 

How  now,  sweet  queen  ? 

Queen.  One  woe  doth  tread  upon  another's  heel. 
So  fast  they  follow: — ^Your  sister's  drown'd,  Laertes. 

Laer.  Drown'd !  O,  where .' 
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Queen.  There  is  a  willow  grows  ascaunt  the  brook. 
That  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream ; 
Therewith  fantastic  garlands  did  she  make 
Of  crow-flowers,  nettles,  daisies,  and  long  purples, 
That  liberal  shepherds  give  a  grosser  name. 
But  our  cold  maids  do  dead  men's  fingers  call  them  • 
There  on  the  pendent  boughs  her  coronet  weeds 
Clambering  to  hang,  an  envious  sliver  broke; 
When  down  her  weedy  trophies,  and  herself. 
Fell  in  the  weeping  brook.     Her  clothes  spread  widej 
And,  mermaid-like,  a  while  they  bore  her  up : 
Which  time,  she  chanted  snatches  of  old  tunes  j 
As  one  incapable  of  her  own  distress. 
Or  like  a  creature  native  and  indu'd 
Unto  that  element :  but  long  it  could  not  be. 
Till  that  her  garments,  heavy  with  their  drink, 
PuU'd  the  poor  wretch  from  her  melodious  lay 
To  muddy  death. 

Laer.  Alas  then,  she  is  drown'd  ? 

Queen.  Drowh'd,  drown'd. 

Laer.  Too  much  of  water  hast  thou,  poor  Ophelia, 
And  therefore  I  forbid  my  tears :  But  yet 
It  is  our  trick ;  nature  her  custom  holds, 
L.et  shame  say  what  it  will :  when  these  are  gone. 
The  woman  will  be  out. — Adieu,  my  lord ! 
I  have  a  speech  of  fire,  that  fain  would  blaze. 
But  that  this  folly  drowns  it.  lExit. 

King.  Let's  follow,  Gertrude : 

How  much  I  had  to  do  to  calm  his  rage ! 
Now  fear  I,  this  will  give  it  start  again; 
Therefore,  let's  follow.  [Exeunt 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.—^  church  yard. 
Enter  two  Clowns,  with  spades,  8(c. 

1  Clo.  Is  she  to  be  buried  in  christian  burial^  that 
wilfully  seeks  her  own  salvation  ? 

2  Clo.  I  tell  thee,  she  is ;  therefore  make  her  grave 
straight:  the  crowner  hath  set  on  her,  and  finds  it 
christian  burial. 

1  Clo.  How  can  that  be,  unless  she  drowned  herself 
in  her  own  defence? 

2  Clo.  Why,  'tis  found  so. 

1  Clo.  It  must  be  se  offendendo;  it  cannot  be  else 
For  here  lies  the  point :  If  I  drown  myself  wittingly, 
it  argues  an  act:  and  an  act  hath  three  branches;  it 
is,  to  act,  to  do,  and  to  perform :  Argal,  she  drowned 
herself  wittingly. 

2  Clown.  Nay,  but  hear  you,  goodman  delver. 

1  Clo.  Give  me  leave.  Here  lies  the  water;  good: 
here  stands  the  man;  good:  If  the  man  go  to  this 
water,  and  drown  himself,  it  is,  will  he,  nill  he,  he 
goes ;  mark  you  that :  but  if  the  water  come  to  him, 
and  drown  him,  he  drowns  not  himself:  Argal,  he^ 
that  is  not  guilty  of  his  own  death,  shortens  not  his 
own  life, 

2  Clo.  But  is  this  law  ? 

1  Clo.  Ay,  marry  is't;  crowner's-quest  law. 

2  Clo.  Will  you'ha"  the  truth  on't?  If  this  had  not 
been  a  gentlewoman,  she  should  have  been  buried  out 
of  christian  burial. 
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1  Clo.  Why,  there  thou  say'st:  And  the  more  pity; 
that  great  folks  shall  have  countenance  in  this  world 
to  drown  or  hang  themselves,  more  than  their  even 
christian.  Come,  my  spade.  There  is  no  ancient 
gentlemen  but  gardeners,  ditchers,  and  grave-makers } 
they  hold  up  Adam's  profession. 

2  Clo.  Was  he  a  gentleman  ? 

1  Clo.  He  was  the  first  that  ever  bore  arms, 

2  Clo.  Why,  he  had  none. 

1  Clo.  What,  art  a  heathen  ?  How  dost  thou  under- 
stand the  scripture?  The  scripture  says,  Adam  digged; 
Could  he  dig  without  arms?  I'll  put  another  question 
to  thee:  if  thou  answerest  me  not  to  the  purpose, 
confess  thyself 

2  Clo.  Go  to. 

1  Clo.  What  is  he,  that  builds  stronger  than  either 
the  mason,  the  shipwright,  or  the  carpenter? 

2  Clo.  The  gallows-maker;  for  that  frame  outlives 
a  thousand  tenants. 

1  Clo.  I  like  thy  wit  well,  in  good  faith;  the  gallows 
does  well :  But  how  does  it  well  ?  it  does  well  to  those 
that  do  ill :  now  thou  dost  ill,  to  say,  the  gallows  is  built 
stronger  than  the  church;  argal,  the  gallows  may  do 
well  to  thee.     To't  again;  come. 

2  Clo.  Who  builds  stronger  than  a  mason,  a  ship- 
wright, or  a  carpenter? 

1  Clo.  Ay,  tell  me  that,  and  unyoke. 

2  Clo.  Marry,  now  I  can  tell. 

1  Clo.  To't. 

2  Clo.  Mass,  I  cannot  tell. 

Enter  Hamlet  and  Horatio,  at  a  distance. 
1  Clo.  Cudgel  thy  brains  no  more  about  it ;  for  youf 
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dull  ass  will  not  mend  his  pace  with  beating:  and^ 
when  you  are  asked  this  question  next,  say,  a  grave- 
maker  j  the  houses  that  he  makes,  last  till  doomsday. 
Go,  get  thee  to  Yaughan,  and  fetch  me  a  stoup  of 
liquor.  [Exit  2  Clown. 

1  Clown  dig^,  and  sings. 
In  youth,  when  I  did  love,  did  love, 

Methought,  it  was  very  sweet. 
To  contract,  O,  the  time,  for,  ah,  my  behove 
O,  metlwught,  there  was  nothing  meet. 

Ham.  Has  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  his  business  r  he 
sings  at  grave-making. 

Hot.  Custom  hath  made  it  in  him  a  property  of 
easiness. 

Ham.  'Tis  e'en  so:  the  hand  of  little  employment 
hath  the  daintier  sense. 

1  Clo.  But  age,  with  his  stealing  steps. 
Hath  claw'd  7ne  in  his  clutch. 
And  hath  shipped  me  into  the  land. 

As  if  I  had  never  been  such.         [Throws  up  a  scull. 

Ham.  That  scull  had  a  tongue  in  it,  and  could  sing 
once:  How  the  knave  jowls  it  to  the  ground,  as  if  it 
were  Cain's  jaw-bone,  that  did  the  first  murder!  This 
might  be  the  pate  of  a  politician,  which  this  ass  now 
o'er-reaches  j  one  that  would  circumvent  God,  might 
it  not? 

Hot.  It  might,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Or  of  a  courtier  j  which  could  say.  Good- 
morrow,  sweet  lord!  How  dost  thou,  good  lord?  This 
might  be  my  lord  such-a-one,  that  praised  my  lord 
such-a-one's  horse,  when  he  meant  to  beg  itj  might 
it  not? 

Hor.  Ay,  my  lord.         ' 

Ham.  Why,  e'en  so :   and  now  my  lady  Worm's , 
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chapless,  and  knocked  about  the  mazzard  with  a  sex- 
ton's spade:  Here's  fine  revolution,  an  we  had  the 
trick  to  see't.  Did  these  bones  cost  no  more  the 
breeding,  but  to  play  at  loggats  with  them'  mine  ache 
to  think  on't. 

1  Clo.  A  pick- axe,  and  a  spade,  a  spade,  [Sii^g^ 

For — and  a  shrouding  sheet  : 
O,  a  pit  of  clay  for  to  he  made 
For  such  a  guest  is  meet.  [Throws  up  a  scull. 

Ham.  There's  another :  Why  may  not  that  be  the 
scull  of  a  lawyer?  Where  be  his  quiddits  now,  his 
quillets,  his  cases,  his  tenures,  and  his  tricks?  why 
does  he  suflFer  this  rude  knave  now  to  knock  him 
about  the  sconce  with  a  dirty  shovel,  and  will  not  tell 
him  of  his  action  of  battery  ?  Humph !  This  fellow 
intght  be  in's  time  a  great  buyer  of  land,  with  his  sta- 
tutes, his  recognizances,  his  fines,  his  double  vouchers 
his  recoveries :  Is  this  the  fine  of  his  fines,  and  the 
recovery  of  his  recoveries,  to  have  his  fine  pate  full  of 
fine  dirt  ?  will  his  vouchers  vouch  him  no  more  of  his 
purchases,  and  double  ones  too,  than  the  length  and 
breadth  of  a  pair  of  indentures  ?  The  very  conveyances 
of  his  lands  will  hardly  lie  in  this  box;  and  must  the 
inheritor  himself  have  no  more?  ha? 

Hot.  Not  a  jot  more,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Is  not  parchment  made  of  sheep-skins? 

Hor.  Ay,  my  lord,  and  of  calves-skins  too. 

Ham.  They  are  sheep,  and  calves,  which  seek  out 
assurance  in  that.  I  will  speak  to  this  fellow : — Whose 
grace's  this,  sirrah  ? 

1  Clo.  Mine,  sir. — 

O,  apit  qf  clay  for  to  be  made  LSingVi 

Fbr  tuch  m  guest  is  meet. 
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Ham.  I  think  it  be  thine,  indeed ;  for  thou  liest  in't 

1  Clo.  You  lie  out  on't,  sir,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
yours :  for  my  part,  I  do  not  lie  in't,  yet  it  is  mine. 

Ham.  Thou  dost  lie  in't,  to  be  in't,  and  say  it  is 
thine:  'tis  for  the  dead,  not  for  the  quick;  therefore 
Ihou  liest, 

1  Clo.  'Tis  a  quick  lie,  sir;  'twill  away  again,  from 
me  to  you. 

Ham.  What  man  dost  thou  dig  it  for  ? 

1  Clo.  For  no  man,  sir. 

Ham.  What  woman  then  ? 

1  Clo.  For  none  neither. 

Ham.  Who  is  to  be  buried  in't  ? 

1  Clo.  One,  that  was  a  woman,  sir;  but,  rest  her 
soul,  she's  dead. 

Ham.  How  absolute  the  knave  is  I  we  must  speak  by 
the  card,  or  equivocation  will  undo  us.  By  the  lord, 
Horatio,  these  three  years  I  have  taken  note  of  itj 
the  age  is  grown  so  picked,  that  the  toe  of  the  peasant 
comes  so  near  the  heel  of  the  courtier,  he  galls  his 
kibe. — How  long  hast  thou  been  a  grave-maker  ? 

1  Clo.  Of  all  the  days  i'th'year,  I  came  to't  that  day 
that  our  last  king  Hamlet  overcame  Fortinbras. 

Ham.  How  long's  that  since? 

1  Clo.  Cannot  you  tell  that  ?  every  fool  can  tell  that : 
It  was  that  very  day  that  young  Hamlet  was  born :  he 
that  is  mad,  and  sent  into  England. 

Ham.  Ay,  marry,  why  was  he  sent  into  England  ? 

1  Clo.  Why,  because  he  was  mad :  he  shall  recover 
his  wits  there ;  or,  if  he  do  not,'  tis  no  great  matter  there. 

Ham.  Why? 

1  Clo.  'Twill  not  be  seen  in  him  there  j  there  the 
men  are  as  mad  as  he. 
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Ham.  How  came  he  mad  ? 

1  Clo.  Very  strangely,  they  say. 

Ham.  How  strangely  ? 

1  Clo.  'Faith,  e'en  with  losing  his  wits. 

Ham.  Upon  what  ground  ? 

1  Clo.  Why,  here  in  Denmark ;  I  have  been  sexton 
here,  man,  and  boy,  thirty  years. 

Ham.  How  long  will  a  man  lie  i'th' earth  ere  he  rot? 

1  Clo.  'Faith,  if  he  be  not  rotten  before  he  die,  (as 
we  have  many  pocky  corses  now-a-days,  that  will 
scarce  hold  the  laying  in,)  he  will  last  you  some  eight 
year,  or  nine  year :  a  tanner  will  last  you  nine  year. 

Ham.  Why  he  more  than  another? 

1  Clo.  Why,  sir,  his  hide  is  so  tanned  with  his  trade, 
that  he  will  keep  out  water  a  great  while ;  and  your 
water  is  a  sore  decayer  of  your  whoreson  dead  body 
Here's  a  scull  now  hath  lain  you  i'  th'  earth  three-and- 
twenty  years. 

Ham.  Whose  was  it  ? 

1  Clo.  A  whoreson  mad  fellow's  it  was;  Whose  do 
you  think  it  was  ? 

Ham.  Nay,  I  know  not. 

1  Clo.  A  pestilence  on  him  for  a  mad  rogue!  he 
poured  a  flagon  of  Rhenish  on  my  head  once.  This 
same  scull,  sir,  was  Yorick's  scull,  the  king's  jester. 

Ham.  This  ?  [Takes  the  scull. 

1  Clo.  E'en  that. 

Ham,.  Alas,  poor  Yorick! — 1  knew  him,  Horatio;  a 
fellow  of  infinite  jest,  of  most  excellent  fancy:  he 
hath  borne  me  on  his  back  a  thousand  times ;  and  now, 
how  abhorred  in  my  imagination  it  is!  my  gorge  rises 
at  it.  Here  hung  those  lips,  that  I  have  kissed  I  know 
not  how  oft.   Where  be  your  gibes  now  ?  your  gambols  ? 
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your  songs  ?  your  flashes  of  merriment,  that  were  wont 
to  set  the  table  on  a  roar  ?  Not  one  now,  to  mock  your 
own  grinning?  quite  chap-fallen?  Now  get  you  to  my 
lady's  chamber,  and  tell  her,  let  her  paint  an  inch 
thick,  to  this  favour  she  must  comej  make  her  laugh 
at  that. — Pr'ythee,  Horatio,  tell  me  one  thing. 
Hot.  What's  that,  my  lord? 

Ham.    Dost   thou   think,   Alexander  looked   o'this 
fashion  i'th' earth? 
Hot.  E'en  so. 

Ham.  And  smelt  so  ?  pah !        \Throrjcs  down  the  scull. 
Hot.  E'en  so,  my  lord. 

Ham.  To  what  base  uses  we  may  return,  Horatio ! 
Why  may  not  imagination  trace  the   noble  dust   of 
Alexander,  till  he  find  it  stopping  a  bung -hole  ? 
Hor.  'Twere  to  consider  too  curiously,  to  consider  so 
Ham.  No,  faith,  not  a  jotj  but  to  follow  him  thither 
with  modesty  enough,  and  likelihood'  to  lead  it :    As 
thus ;  Alexander  died,  Alexander  was  buried,  Alexander 
returneth  to  dustj  the  dust  is  earth;    of  earth  we 
make  loam :    And  why  of  that  loam,  whereto  he  was 
converted,  might  they  not  stop  a  beer-barrel  ? 
Imperious  Caesar,  dead,  and  turn'd  to  clay. 
Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away : 
O,  that  the  earth,  which  kept  the  world  in  awe. 
Should  patch  a  wall  to  expel  the  winter's  flaw! 
But  soft!  but  soft!  aside; — Here  comes  the  king, 

Enter  Priests,  Sfc.  in  procession:  the  corpse  of  Ophelia, 
Laertes  and  Mourners  following ;  King,  Queen,  their 
trains,  &c. 

The  queen,  the  courtiers :    Who  is  this  they  follow  ? 
And  with  such  maimed  rites !    This  doth  betoken. 
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The  corse,  they  follow,  did  with  desperate  hand 

Fordo  its  own  life.     'Twas  of  some  estate: 

Couch  we  a  while,  and  mark.    [Retiring  with  Horatio, 

Laer.  What  ceremony  else  ? 

Ham.  That  is  Laertes^ 

A  very  noble  youth :  Mark. 

Laer.  What  ceremony  else? 

1  Priest.  Her  obsequies  have  been  as  far  enlarg'd 
As  we  have  warranty :    Her  death  was  doubtful ; 
And,  but  that  great  command  o'ersways  the  order. 
She  should  in  ground  unsanctified  have  lodg'd 
Till  the  last  trumpet ;  for  charitable  prayers. 
Shards,  flints,  and  pebbles,  should  be  thrown  on  her. 
Yet  here  she  is  allow'd  her  virgin  crants. 
Her  maiden  strewments,  and  the  bringing  home 
Of  bell  and  burial. 

Laer.  Must  there  no  more  be  done  ? 

1  Priest.  No  more  be  done ! 

We  should  profane  the  service  of  the  dead. 
To  sing  a  requiem,  and  such  rest  to  her 
As  to  peace-parted  souls. 

Laer.  Lay  her  i'  th'  earth  j — 

And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh. 
May  violets  spring ! — I  tell  thee,  churlish  priest, 
A  minist'ring  angel  shall  my  sister  be. 
When  thou  liest  howling. 

Ham.  What,  tl>e  fair  Ophelia ! 

Queen.  Sweets  to  the  sweet :    Farewell ! 

IScattering  fiowert. 
I  hop'd,  thou  should'st  have  been  my  Hamlet's  wife ; 
I  thought,  thy  bride-bed  to  have  deck'd,  sweet  maid. 
And  not  have  strew'd  thy  grave. 

Lae*.  O,  treble  woe 
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Fall  ten  times  treble  on  that  cursed  head, 
Whose  wicked  deed  thy  most  ingenious  sense 
Depriv'd  thee  of! — Hold  off  the  earth  a  while. 
Till  I  have  caught  her  once  more  in  mine  arms  : 

[Leaps  into  the  grave 
Now  pile  your  dust  upon  the  quick  and  dead ; 
Till  of  this  flat  a  mountain  you  have  made. 
To  o'er-top  old  Pelion,  or  the  skyish  head 
Of  blue  Olympus. 

Ham.  [Jdvancing.']    What  is  he,  whose  grief 
Bears  such  an  emphasis?  whose  phrase  of  sorrow 
Conjures  the  wand'ring  stars,  and  makes  them  stand 
Like  wonder- wounded  hearers  ?  this  is  I, 
Hamlet  the  Dane.  [Leaps  into  the  grave. 

Laei:  The  devil  take  thy  soul ! 

[Grappling  with  him. 

Ham.  Thou  pray'st  not  well, 
I  pr'ythee,  take  thy  fingers  from  my  throat  j 
For,  though  I  am  not  splenetive  and  rash. 
Yet  have  I  in  me  something  dangerous. 
Which  let  thy  wisdom  fear:    Hold  oflF  thy  hand. 

King.  Pluck  them  asunder. 

Queen.  Hamlet,  Hamlet ! 

All.  Gentlemen,    ■  ■ 

Hot.  Good  my  lord,  be  quiet. 

[The  Attendants  part  them,  and  they  come  out 
of  the  grave. 

Ham.  Why,  I  will  fight  with  him  upon  this  theme. 
Until  my  eyelids  will  no  longer  wag. 

Queen.  O  my  son !  what  theme  ? 

Ham.  I  lov'd  Ophelia ;  forty  thousand  brothers 
Could  not,  with  all  their  quantity  of  love 
IMake  up  my  sum. — What  wilt  thou  do  for  her? 
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King.  O,  he  is  mad,  Laertes. 

Queen.  For  love  of  God,  forbear  him. 

Ham.  'Zounds,  show  me  what  thou'lt  do: 
Woul't   weep?  woul't  fight?   woul't  fast?  woul't  teat 

thyself? 
Woul't  drink  up  Esil?  eat  a  crocodile? 
I'll  do't.' — ^Dost  thou  come  here  to  whine? 
To  outface  me  with  leaping  in  her  grave? 
Be  buried  quick  with  her,  and  so  will  I : 
And,  if  thou  prate  of  mountains,  let  them  throw 
Millions  of  acres  on  usj  till  our  ground. 
Singeing  his  pate  against  the  burning  zone> 
Make  Ossa  like  a  wart !    Nay,  an  thou'lt  mouth, 
I'll  rant  as  well  as  thou. 

Queen.  This  is  mere  madness : 

And  thus  a  while  the  fit  will  work  on  him; 
Anon,  as  patient  as  the  female  dove. 
When  that  her  golden  couplets  are  disclos'd. 
His  silence  will  sit  drooping. 

Ham.  Hear  you,  sirj 

What  is  the  reason  that  you  use  me  thus? 
1  lov'd  you  ever :    But  it  is  no  matter ; 
Let  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  may. 
The  cat  will  raew,  and  dog  will  have  his  day.       [£ri* 

King.  I  pray  thee,  good  Horatio,  wait  upon  him. — 

[Exit  Horatio* 
Strengthen  your  patience  in  our  last  night's  speech; 

[To  Laertes 
We'll  put  the  matter  to  the  present  push.— 
Good  Gertrude,  'set  some  watch  over  your  son.— 
This  grave  shall  have  a  living  monument; 
An  hour  of  quiet  shortly  shall  we  see ; 
Till  then,  in  patience  our  proceeding  be.  I  Exeunt 
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SCENE  11.— A  hall  in  the  autle. 
Enter  Hamlet  and  Horatio. 

Ilam.  So  much  for  this,  sir :  now  shall  you  see  the 
other; — 
You  do  remember  all  the  circumstance  ? 

Hor.  Remember  it,  my  lord! 

Ham.    Sir,    in    my   heart    there   was    a    kind    of 
fighting. 
That  would  not  let  me  sleep:  methought,  I  lay 
Worse  than  the  mutines  in  the  bilboes.     Rashly, 
And  prais'd  be  rashness  for  it, — Let  us  know. 
Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well. 
When  our  deep  plots  do  pall :  and  that  should  teach  us. 
There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends. 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will, 

Hor.  That  is  most  certain 

Ham.  Up  from  my  cabin. 
My  sea-gown  scarf  d  about  me,  in  the  dark 
Grop'd  I  to  find  out  them :  had  my  desire ; 
Finger'd  their  packet;  and,  in  fine,  withdrew 
To  mine  own  room  again :  making  so  bold. 
My  fears  forgetting  manners,  to  unseal 
Their  grand  commission ;  where  I  found,  Horatio, 
A  royal  knavery;  an  exact  command,— 
Larded  with  many  several  sorts  of  reasons. 
Importing  Denmark's  health,  and  England's  too. 
With,  ho !  such  bugs  and  goblins  in  my  life, — 
That,  on  the  supervise,  no  leisure  bated. 
No  not  to  stay  the  grinding  of  the  axe. 
My  head  should  be  struck  off, 

Hor.  Is't  possible? 
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Ham.  Here's  the  commission ;  read  it  at  more  leisure 
But  wilt  thou  hear  now  how  I  did  proceed  ? 

Hor.  Ay,  'beseech  you. 

Ham.  Being  thus  benetted  round  with  villanies. 
Or  I  could  make  a  prologue  to  my  brains. 
They  had  begun  the  playj — I  sat  me  downj 
Devis'd  a  new  commission)  wrote  it  fair: 
I  once  did  hold  it,  as  our  statists  do, 
A  baseness  to  write  fair,  and  labour'd  much 
How  to  forget  that  learning;  but,  sir,  now 
It  did  me  yeoman's  service :  Wilt  thou  know 
The  effect  of  what  I  wrote  ? 

Hor.  Ay,  good  my  lord. 

Ham.  An  earnest  conjuration  from  the  king, — 
As  England  was  his  faithful  tributary ; 
As  love  between  them  like  the  palm  might  flourish  j 
As  peace  should  still  her  wheaten  garland  wear. 
And  stand  a  comma  'tween  their  amities  j 
And  many  such  like  as's  of  great  charge, — 
That,  on  the  view  and  knowing  of  these  contents. 
Without  debatement  further,  more,  or  less. 
He  should  the  bearers  put  to  sudden  death. 
Not  shriving-time  allow'd, 

Hor.  How  was  this  seal'd? 

Ham.  Why,  even  in  that  was  heaven  ordinant; 
I  had  my  father's  signet  in  my  purse. 
Which  was  the  model  of  that  Danish  seal : 
Folded  the  writ  up  in  form  of  the  other; 
Subscrib'd  it ;  gave't  the  impression ;  plac'd  it  safely, . 
The  changeling  never  known :  Now,  the  next  day 
Was  our  sea-fight ;  and  what  to  this  was  sequent 
Thou  know'st  already. 

Hor.  So  Guildcnstern  and  Rosencrantz  go  to't. 
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Ham.   Why,  man,  they  did  make  love  to  this  employ- 
ment; 
They  are  not  near  my  conscience;  their  defeat 
Does  by  their  own  insinuation  grow: 
Tis  dangerous,  when  the  baser  nature  comes 
Between  the  pass  and  fell  incensed  points 
Of  mighty  opposites. 

Hot  Why,  what  a  king  is  this ! 

Ham    Does  it  not,  think  thee,  stand  me  now  upon  ? 
He  that  hath  kill'd  my  king,  and  whor'd  my  mother; 
Popp'd  in  between  th' election  and  my  hopes; 
Thrown  out  his  angle  for  my  proper  life. 
And  with  such  cozenage ;  is't  not  perfect  conscience. 
To  quit  him  with  this  arm  ?  and  is't  not  to  be  damn'd, 
To  let  this  canker  of  our  nature  come 
In  further  evil  ? 

Hot.  It  must  be  shortly  known  to  him  from  England 
What  is  the  issue  of  the  business  there. 

Ham.  It  will  be  short:  the  interim  is  mine; 
And  a  man's  life  no  more  than  to  say,  one. 
But  I  am  very  sorry,  good  Horatio, 
That  to  Laertes  I  forgot  myself; 
For  by  the  image  of  my  cause,  I  see 
The  portraiture  of  his :  I'll  count  his  favours : 
But,  sure,  the  bravery  of  his  grief  did  put  me 
Into  a  towering  passion. 

Hor.  Peace;  who  comes  here' 

Enter  Osric. 

Osr.  Your  lordship  is  right  welcome  back  to  Denmark. 
Ham.    I  humbly  thank  you,  sir. — ^Dost  know  this 
water-fly  ? 

Hot.  No,  my  good  lord. 
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Ham.  Thy  state  is  the  more  gracious ;  for  'tis  a  vice 
to  know  him.  He  hath  much  land,  and  fertile:  let  a 
beast  be  lord  of  beasts,  and  his  crib  shall  stand  at  the 
king's  mess :  'Tis  a  chough ;  but,  as  I  say,  spacious  in 
the  possession  of  dirt. 

Osr.  Sweet  lord,  if  your  lordship  were  at  leisure,  I 
should  impart  a  thing  to  you  from  his  majesty. 

Ham.  I  will  receive  it,  sir,  with  all  diligence  of  spirK  • 
Your  bonnet  to  his  right  use;  'tis  for  the  head. 

Osr.  I  thank  your  lordship,  'tis  very  hot. 

Havi.  No,  believe  me,  'tis  very  coldj  the  wind  is 
northerly. 

Osr.  It  is  indifferent  cold,  my  lord,  indeed. 

Ham.  But  yet,  methinks  it  is  very  sultry  and  hot;  or 
my  complexion 

Osr.  Exceedingly,  my  lord;  it  is  very  sultry, — as 
'twere, — I  cannot  tell  how. — My  lord,  his  majesty  bade 
me  signify  to  you,  that  he  has  laid  a  great  wager  on 
your  head:  Sir,  this  is  the  matter, — 

Ham.  I  beseech  you,  remember 

[Hamlet  moves  him  to  put  on  his  hat. 

Osr.  Nay,  good  my  lord;  for  my  ease,  in  good  faith. 
Sir,  here  is  newly  come  to  court,  Laertes :  believe  me, 
an  absolute  gentleman,  full  of  most  excellent  diffe- 
rences, of  very  soft  society,  and  great  showing :  Indeed, 
to  speak  feelingly  of  him,  he  is  the  card  or  calendar  of 
gentry,  for  you  shall  find  in  him  the  continent  of  what 
part  a  gentleman  would  see. 

Ham.  Sir,  his  definement  sufiFers  no  perdition  in 
you; — though,  I  know,  to  divide  him  inventorially, 
would  dizzy  the  arithmetick  of  memory;  and  yet  but 
raw  neither,  in  respect  of  his  quick  sail.  But,  in  the 
verity  of  extol  men  t,  I  take  him  to  be  a  soul  of  great 
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article;  and  his  infusion  of  such  dearth  and  rareness, 
as,  to  make  true  diction  of  him,  his  semblable  is  his 
mirrour  J  and,  who  else  would  trace  him,  his  umbrage, 
nothing  more. 

Osr.  Your  lordship  speaks  most  infallibly  of  him. 

Ham.  The  concernancy,  sir?  why  do  we  wrap  the 
gentleman  in  our  more  rawer  breath? 

Osr.  Sir? 

Hor.  Is't  not  possible  to  understand  in  another 
tongue?    You  will  do't,  sir,  really. 

Ham.  What  imports  the  nomination  of  this  gentle- 
man? 

Osr.  Of  Laertes? 

Hor.  His  purse  is  empty  already;  all  his  golden  words 
are  spent. 

Ham.  Of  him,  sir. 

Osr.  I  know,  you  are  not  ignorant 

Ham.  I  would,  you  did,  sir;  yet,  in  faith,  if  you  did, 
it  would  not  much  approve  me; — Well,  sir. 

Osr.  You  are  not  ignorant  of  what  excellence 
Laertes  is 

Ham.  I  dare  not  confess  that,  lest  I  should  compare 
with  him  in  excellence;  but,  to  know  a  man  well,  were 
to  know  himself. 

Osr.  I  mean,  sir,  for  his  weapon;  but  in  the  imputa- 
tion laid  on  him  by  them,  in  his  meed  he's  unfellowed. 

Ham.  What's  his  weapon  ? 

Osr.  Rapier  and  dagger. 
'   Ham.  That's  two  of  his  weapons :  but,  well. 

Osr.  The  king,  sir,  hath  wagered  with  him  six  Bar- 
bary  horses :  against  the  which  he  has  impawned,  as  I 
take  it,  six  French  rapiers  and  poniards,  with  their 
assigns,  as  girdle,  hangera,  and  so:  Three  of  the  car- 
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riages,  in  faith,  are  very  dear  to  fancy,  very  responsive 
to  the  hilts,  most  delicate  carriages,  and  of  veiy  liberal 
conceit. 

Ham.  What  call  you  the  carriages? 

Hor.  I  knew,  you  must  be  edified  by  the  margent, 
ere  you  had  done. 

Osr.  The  carriages,  sir,  are  the  hangers. 

Ham.  The  phrase  would  be  more  german  to  the 
matter,  if  we  could  carry  a  cannon  by  our  sides;  I 
would,  it  might  be  hangers  till  then.  But^  on:  Six 
Barbary  horses  against  six  French  swords,  their  assigns, 
and  three  liberal-conceited  carriages  j  that's  the  Fiench 
bet  against  the  Danish  :  Why  is  this  impawned,  as  you 
call  it? 

Osr.  The  king,  sir,  hath  laid,  that  in  a  dozen  passes 
between  yourself  and  him,  he  shall  not  exceed  you  three 
hits;  he  hath  laid,  on  twelve  for  nine;  and  it  would 
come  to  immediate  trial,  if  your  lordship  would  vouch- 
safe the  answer. 

Ham.  How,  if  I  answer,  no? 

Osr.  I  mean,  my  lord,  the  opposition  of  your  person 
in  trial. 

Ham.  Sir,  I  will  walk  here  in  the  hall :  If  it  please 
his  majesty,  it  is  the  breathing  time  of  day  with  me: 
let  the  foils  be  brought,  the  gentleman  willing,  and  the 
king  hold  his  purpose,  I  will  win  for  him,  if  I  can ;  if 
not,  I  will  gain  nothing  but  my  shame,  and  the  odd  hits. 

Osr.  Shall  I  deliver  you  so  ? 

Ham.  To  this  eflfect,  sir;  after  what  flourish  your 
nature  will. 

Osr.  I  commend  my  duty  to  your  lordship.       [Exit 

Ham.  Yours,  yours. — He  does  well,  to  commend  it 
himself ;  there  are  no  tongues  else  for's  turn. 
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Hot.  This  lapwing  ixins  away  with  the  shell  on  his  head. 

Ham.  He  did  comply  with  his  dug,  before  he  sucked 
it.  Thus  has  he  (and  many  more  of  the  same  breed, 
that,  I  know,  the  drossy  age  dotes  on,)  only  got  the 
tune  of  the  time,  and  outward  habit  of  encounter;  a 
kind  of  yesty  collection,  which  carries  them  through 
and  through  the  most  fond  and  winnowed  opinions; 
and  do  but  blow  them  to  their  trial,  the  bubbles  are  out 

Enter  a  Lord. 

Lord.  My  lord,  his  majesty  commended  him  to  yoii 
by  young  Osric,  who  brings  back  to  him,  that  you 
attend  him  in  the  hall:  He  sends  to  know,  if  your 
pleasure  hold  to  play  with  Laertes,  or  that  you  will 
take  longer  time. 

Ham.  I  am  constant  to  my  purposes,  they  follow  the 
king's  pleasure:  if  his  fitness  speaks,  mine  is  ready; 
now,  or  whensoever,  provided  I  be  so  able  as  now. 

Lord.  The  king,  and  queen,  and  all  are  coming  down. 

Ham.  In  happy  time. 

Lord.  The  queen  desires  you,  to  use  some  gentle  en- 
tertainment to  Laertes,  before  you  fall  to  play. 

Ham.  She  well  instructs  me,  '       [Exit  Lord. 

Hot.  You  will  lose  this  wagei",  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  do  not  think  so ;  since  he  went  into  France, 
I  have  been  in  continual  practice;  I  shall  win  at  the 
odds.  But  thou  would'st  not  think,  how  ill  all's  here 
about  my  heart :  but  it  is  no  matter. 

Hot.  Nay,  good  my  lord, 

Ham.  It  is  but  foolery;  but  it  is  such  a  kind  of  gs^in- 
giving,  as  would,  perhaps,  trouble  a  woman. 

Hot.  If  your  mind  dislike  any  thing,  obey  it :  I  will 
forestal  their  repair  hithep,  and  say,  you  are  not  fit. 
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Ham.  Not  a  whit,  we  defy  augury  j  there  is  a  special 
providence  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow.  If  it  be  now,  'lis 
not  to  comej  if  it  be  not  to  come,  it  will  be  now;  if 
it  be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come:  the  readiness  is  all* 
Since  no  man,  of  aught  he  leaves,  knows,  what  is't  to 
leave  betimes?    Let  be. 

Enter  King,  Queen,  Laertes,  Lords,  OsRic,  and  Attei^ 
dants  with  foils,  S^c. 

King.    Come,    Hamlet,   come,   and  take  this  hand 
from  me. 
[TAe  King  puts  the  hand  ©/"Laer.  into  that  of  Ham. 

Ham.  Give  me  your  pardon,  sir:    1  have  done  you 
wrong; 
But  pardon  it,  as  you  are  a  gentleman. 
This  presence  knows,  and  you  must  needs  have  heard. 
How  I  am  punish'd  with  a  sore  distraction. 
What  have  I  done. 

That  might  your  nature,  honour,  and  exception. 
Roughly  awake,  I  here  proclaim  was  madness. 
Was't  Hamlet  wrong'd  Laertes?    Never,  Hamlet: 
If  Hamlet  from  himself  be  ta'en  away. 
And,  when  he's  not  himself,  does  wrong  Laertes, 
Then  Hamlet  does  it  nut,  Hamlet  denies  it. 
Who  does  it  then?    His  madness:  Ift  be  so, 
Hamlet  is  of  the  faction  that  is  wrong'd; 
His  madness  is  poor  Hamlet's  enemy. 
Sir,  in  this  audience, 
Let  my  disclaiming  from  a  purpos'd  evil 
Free  me  so  far  in  your  most  generous  thoughts. 
That  I  have  shot  my  arrow  o'er  the  house. 
And  hurt  my  brother. 

Laer.  I  am  satisfied  in  nature. 
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Whose  motive,  in  this  case,  should  stir  me  most 
To  my  revenge:  but  in  my  terms  of  honour, 
1  stand  aloof;  and  will  ro  reconcilement. 
Till  by  some  elder  masters,  of  known  honour, 
I  have  a  voice  and  ])recedent  of  peace. 
To  keep  my  name  ungor'd :  But  till  that  time, 
I  do  receive  your  offer'd  love  like  love. 
And  will  not  wrong  it. 

Ham.  I  embrace  it  freelyj 

And  will  this  brother's  wager  frankly  play. — 
Give  us  the  foils;  come  on. 

Laer.  Come,  one  for  me. 

Ham.  I'll  be  your  foil,  Laertes;  in  mine  ignorance 
Your  skill  shall,  like  a  star  i'th' darkest  night. 
Stick  fiery  off  indeed. 

Laer.  You  mock  me,  sir. 

Ham.  No,  by  this  hand. 

King.    Give  them  the  foils,  young  Osric. — Cousin 
Hamlet, 
You  know  the  wager  ? 

Ham.  Very  well,  my  lord ; 

Your  grace  hath  laid  the  odds  o*th*  weaker  side. 

King.  I  do  not  fear  it :  I  have  seen  you  both  :-— 
But  since  he's  better'd,  we  have  therefore  odds, 

Laer.  This  is  too  heavy,  let  me  see  another.     ' 

Ham.    This  likes  me  well:    These  foils  have  all  a 
length  ?  [They  prepare  to  play. 

Osr.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

King.  Set  me  the  stoups  of  wine  upon  that  table  :— 
If  Hamlet  give  the  first  or  second  hit. 
Or  quit  in  answer  of  the  third  exchange. 
Let  all  the  battlements  their  ordnance  fire ; 
The  king  shall  drink  to  Hamlet's  better  breath; 
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And  in  the  eup  an  union  shall  he  throw. 

Richer  than  that  which  four  successive  kings 

In  Denmark's  crown  have  worn ;  Give  me  the  cups  j 

And  let  the  kettle  to  the  trumpet  speak. 

The  trumpet  to  the  cannoneer  without. 

The  cannons  to  the  heavens,  the  heaven  to  earth. 

Now  the  king  drinks  to  Hamlet. — Come,  begin; — 

And  you,  the  judges,  bear  a  wary  eye. 

Ham.  Come  on,  sir. 

Laer.  Come,  my  lord.  [They  play 

Ham.  One. 

Laer.  No, 

Ham.  Judgement. 

Osr.  A  hit,  a  very  palpable  hit. 

Laer.  Well, — again. 

King.  Stay,  give  me  drink :  Hamlet,  this  pearl  is  thine  j 
Here's  to  thy  health. — Give  him  the  cup. 

ITrumpets  sound:  and  cannons  shot  off  within. 

Ham.  I'll  play  this  bout  first,  set  it  by  awhile. 
Come. — Another  hitj  What  say  you?  [They  play. 

Laer.  A  touch,  a  touch,  I  do  confess. 

King.  Our  son  shall  win. 

Queen.  He's  fat,  and  scant  of  breath, — 

Mere,  Hamfet,  take  my  napkin,  rub  thy  brows: 
The  queen  carouses  to  thy  fortune,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Gooa  madam, — ■ — 

King.  Gertrude,  do  not  drink. 

Queen.  I  will,  my  lordj — I  pray  you,  pardon  me. 

King.  It  U  the  poison'd  cup  j  it  is  too  late,      [Aside. 

Ham.  I  dare  riot  drink  yet,  madam  j  by  and  by. 

Queen.  Come,  let  me  wipe  thy  face. 

Laer.  My  lord,  I'll  hit  him  now. 

King.  I  do  not  think  it. 
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Laer.  And  yet  it  is  almost  against  my  conscience. 

[Aside. 

Bam,  Come,  for  the  third,  Laertes :  You  do  but  dally; 
I  pray  you,  pass  with  your  best  violence ; 
I  am  afeard,  you  make  a  wanton  of  me. 

Laer.  Say  you  so?   come  on.  {They  play. 

Osr.  Nothing  neither  way. 

Laer.  Have  at  you  now. 

[Laertes  wounds  Hamlet;  then,  in  scuffling,  they 
change  rapiers,  and  Hamlet  wounds  Laertes. 

King.  Part  them,  they  are  incens'd. 

Ham.  Nay,  come  again.  [The  Qneen  falls. 

Osr.  Look  to  the  queen  there,  ho! 

Hor.  They  bleed  on  both  sides : — How  is  it,  my  lord  ? 

Osr.  How  is't,  Laertes  ? 

Laer.    Why,  as  a  woodcock  to  my  own  springe, 
Osric ; 
I  am  justly  kill'd  with  mine  own  treachery. 

Ham.  How  does  the  queen? 

King.  She  swoons  to  see  them  bleed. 

Queen.  No  no,  the  drink,  the  drink, — O  my  dear 
Hamlet  !— 
The  drink,  the  drink; — I  am  poison'dl  [Dies 

Ham.  O  villainy! — Ho!  let  the  door  be  lock'd: 
Treachery!  seek  it  out.  [Laertes  falh. 

Laer.  It  is  here,  Hamlet:  Hamlet,  thou  art  slain; 
No  medicine  in  the  world  can  do  thee  good. 
In  thee  there  is  not  half  an  hour's  life; 
The  treacherous  instrument  is  in  thy  hand, 
'Unbated,  and  envenom'd :  the  foul  practice 
Hath  turn'd  itself  on  me;  lo,  here  I  lie. 
Never  to  rise  again :  Thy  mother's  poison'd ; 
I  can  no  more;  the  king,  the  king's  to  blame. 
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Ham.  The  point 
Envenom'd  too ! — ^Then,  venom,  to  thy  work, 

[Stabs  the  King. 

Osr.  Sr  Lords.  Treason !  treason ! 

King.  O,  yet  defend  me,  friends,  I  am  but  hurt. 

Ham.    Here,  thou  incestuous,  murd'rous,  danmed 
Dane, 
Drink  off  this  potion: — Is  the  union  here? 
Follow  my  mother.  [Ki"g  ^^s- 

Laer.  He  is  justly  serv'dj 

k  is  a  poison  temper'd  by  himself. — 
Exchange  forgiveness  with  me,  noble  Hamlet : 
Mine  and  my  father's  death  come  not  upon  thee; 
Nor  thine  on  me!  [Dies. 

Ham.     Heaven    make   thee  free   of    it!    I    follow 
thee. 
1  am  dead,  Horatio : — Wretched  queen,  adieu ! — 
You  that  look  pale  and  tremble  at  this  chance. 
That  are  but  mutes  or  audience  to  this  act, 
Had  I  but  time,  (as  this  fell  sergeant,  death. 
Is  strict  in  his  arrest,)  O,  I  could  tell  you, — 
But  let  it  be: — Horatio,  I  am  dead; 
Thou  liv'st ;  report  me  and  my  cause  aright 
To  the  unsatisfied. 

Hot.  Never  believe  it ; 

I  am  more  an  antique  Roman  than  a  Dane, 
Here's  yet  some  liquor  left. 

Ham.  As  thou'rt  a  man, — 

Give  me  the  cup;  let  go;  by  heaven  I'll  have  it. — 
O  God ! — Horatio,  what  a  wounded  name, 
1'hings  standing  thus  unknown,  shall  live  behind  m« 
If  thou  didst  ever  hold  me  in  thy  heart. 
Absent  thee  from  felicity  awhilcj 
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And  in  this  harsh  world  draw  thy  breath  in  pain. 
To  tell  my  story. —         [March  afar  off,  and  shot  within. 
What  warlike  noise  is  this? 

Osr.   Young  Fortinbras,  with  conquest  come  from 
Poland, 
To  the  ambassadors  of  England  gives 
This  warlike  volley. 

Ham.  O,  I  die,  Horatio  j 

The  potent  poison  quite  o'er-crows  my  spirit; 
I  cannot  live  to  hear  the  news  from  England: 
But  I  do  prophesy  th' election  lights 
Oi.  Fortinbras;  he  has  my  dying  voice; 
So  tell  him,  with  the  occurrents,  more  or  less. 
Which  have  solicited, — ^The  rest  is  silence.  {^Dies. 

Hor.  Now  cracks  a  noble  heart ; — Good  night,  sweet 
prince; 
And  flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest! 
Why  does  the  drum  come  hither?  [March  within. 

JEnfer  Fortinbras,  the  English  Ambassadors,  and  others. 

Fort.  Where  is  this  sight? 

Hor.  What  is  it,  you  would  see  > 

If  ought  of  woe,  or  wonder,  cease  your  search. 

Fort.  This  quarry  cries  on  havock! — O  proud  death! 
What  feast  is  toward  in  thine  eternal  cell. 
That  thou  so  many  princes,  at  a  shot. 
So  bloodily  hast  struck  ? 

1  Amb.  The  sight  is  dismal; 

And  our  affairs  from  England  come  too  late: 
The  ears  are  senseless,  that  should  give  us  hearing. 
To  tell  him,  his  commandment  is  fulfiU'd, 
That  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  are  dead: 
Where  should  we  have  our  thanks  ? 
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Hot.  Not  from  his  mouth, 

Had  it  th' ability  of  life  to  thank  you; 
He  never  gave  commandment  for  their  death. 
But  since,  so  jump  upon  this  bloody  question. 
You  from  the  Polack  wars,  and  you  from  England, 
Are  here  arriv'd;  give  order,  that  these  bodies 
High  on  a  stage  be  placed  to  the  viewj 
And  let  me  speak,  to  th'yet  unknowing  world, 
How  these  things  come  about :  So  shall  you  hear 
Of  carnal,  bloody,  and  unnatural  acts; 
Of  accidental  judgements,  casual  slaug'hters; 
Of  deaths  put  on  by  cunning,  and  forc'd  cause; 
And,  in  this  Upshot,  purposes  mistook 
Fall'n  on  the  inventors'  heads :  all  this  can  I 
Truly  deliver. 

Fort.  Let  us  haste  to  hear  it. 

And  call  the  noblest  to  the  audience. 
For  me,  with  sorrow  I  embrace  my  fortune; 
I  have  some  i  ights  of  memory  in  this  kingdom. 
Which  now  to  claim  my  vantage  doth  invite  me. 

Hor.  Of  that  I  shall  have  also  cause  to  speak. 
And   from   his   mouth    whose    voice    will    draw  on 

more : 
But  let  this  same  be  presently  perform'd, 
Even  while  men's  minds  are  wild;    lest  more  mis- 
chance. 
On  plots,  and  errors,  happen. 

Fort.  Let  four  captains 

Bear  Hamlet,  like  a  soldier,  to  the  stage ; 
For  he  was  likely,  had  he  been  i)ut  on. 
To  have  prov'dmost  royally:  and,  for  his  passage. 
The  soldiers*  musick,  and  the  rites  of  war, 
Speak  loudly  for  him.— 
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Take  up  the  bodies : — Such  a  sight  as  this 
Becomes  the  field,  but  here  shows-much  amiss. 
Go,  bid  the  soldiers  shoot.  [A  dead  march 

\Exeunt,  bearing  off  the  dead  bodies :  after  which, 
a  peal  of  ordnance  is  shot  off. 
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ANNOTATIONS 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


ACT  I. 

LINE  10.  — —  gipsy's  lust.]  Gipsy  is  here  used  both 
in  the  original  meaning  for  an  ^Egyptian,  and  in  its  acci- 
dental sense  for  a  bad  woman.  Johnson. 

Line  12  The  triple  pillar — ]  Triple  is  here  used  impro- 
perly for  third,  or  one  of  three.  One  of  the  triumvirs,  one  of 
the  thr^e  masters  of  the  world.  Warburton. 

Line  18.  Then  must  thou  Jitcrfs  fitid  out  new  heaven,  &c.3 
Thou  nuist  pet  the  boundary  of  my  love  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  the  present  visible  universe  affords.       Johnson. 

Line  62.  .Vo  messenger ;  but  thine  and  all  alone,  &c  ]  Cleo- 
patra has  said,  '•  Call  in  the  messengers ;"  and  afterwards, 
"  Hear  the  ambassadors."  Talk  not  to  me,  says  Antony,  of 
messengers ;  I  am  now  wiioUy  thine,  and  you  and  I  unat- 
tended will  to-night  wander  through  the  streets.  The  sub- 
sequent words  which  he  utters  as  he  goes  out,  "  Speak  not 
"  to  us,"  confirm  tiiis  interpretation.  Malone. 

Line  79.     changf;  his  horns  with  garlands  !]     I  am  In 

doubt  whether  to  change  is  not  merely  to  dress,  or  to  dress 
with  changes  q/"  garlands.  Johnson. 

Line  114.  Then,  belike,  my  children  shall  have  no  names;]  If 
I  have  already  had  the  best  of  my  fortune,  then  I  suppose 
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/  shall  never  name  children,  that  is,  I  am  never  to  be  married. 
However,  tell  me  tlie  truth,  tell  me,  how  many  boys  and 
wenches?  Johnson. 

Line  131.  Nay,  if  an  oily  palm  be  not  a  fruitful  prognostica- 
iioHy  &c.]    So,  in  Othello.- 

" I'his  hatid  is  moisty  my  lady : — 

"  This  argues  fruitfulness  and  liberal  heart."      Malone. 

Line  20T.  IVhen  our  quick  winds  lie  still;]  The  sense  is, 
that  man,  not  agitated  by  censure,  like  soil  not  ventilated  by 
quick  icinds,  produces  more  evil  than  good.  Johnson. 

Line  22G. the  present  pleasure 

By  revolution  lowering  does  become 
The  opposite  of  itself;]     The  allusion  is  to  the 
sun's  diurnal  course ;  which  rising  in  the  east,  and  by  revolu- 
tion lowering,  or  setting  in  the  west,  becomes  the  opposite  (f 
itself.  VVarburton. 

Perhaps  Shakspeare,  who  was  less  learned  than  his  com- 
mentator, meant  only,  that  our  pleasures,  as  they  are  revolved 
in  the  mind,  turn  to  pain.  Johnson. 

Line  26G.     it  shows  to  man  the  tailors  of  the  earth ; 

comforting  therein,  &c.]  When  the  deities  are  pleased  to  take 
a  man's  wife  from  iiim,  this  act  of  theirs  makes  them  appear 
to  man  like  the  tailors  of  the  earth :  affording  this  comfort- 
able  reflection,  that  the  deities  have  made  other  women  to 
supply  the  place  of  his  former  wife ;  as  the  tailor,  when  one 
robe  is  worn  out,  supplies  him  with  another.  Maxone. 

I/ine  29!).  ■   ■  the  courser's  hair,  &c.]     Alludes  to   an 

old  idle  notion  that  the  hair  of  a  horse  dropt  into  corrupted 
water,  will  turn  to  an  animal.  Pope. 

Line  383,  It  does  from  childishness:— Can  Fulria  die?] 
"  Though  age  has  not  exempt  me  from  folly,  I  am  not  so 
childish,  as  to  have  apprehensions  from  a  rival  that  is  wo 
more.  And  is  I'ulvia  dead  indeed  ?"  Such,  I  think,  is  the 
meaning.  JVIamne. 
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Line  454.    as  the  spots  of  hearcv, 

More  fiery  hy  night's  blackness;]  The  meaning 
seems  to  l)e — As  the  stars  or  spots  of  heaven  are  not  ob- 
scured, bnt  ratlier  rendered  more  bright,  by  the  blaclcness 
of  tlie  night,  so  neither  is  the  goodness  of  Antony  eclipsed 
by  his  evil  qualities,  but,  on  the  contrary,  his  faults  seem 
enlarged  and  aggravated  by  his  virtues.  Malone. 

Line  COS.  IVas  beastly  dunib'd  by  him.]  "  Alexis  means 
(gays  he)  the  horse  made  such  a  neighing,  that  if  he  had 
spoke,  he  could  not  have  been  heard.''  Malone. 


ACT  II. 

Line  72.     Were  I  the  wearer  of  Antonius^  beard, 

I  would  not  shave  to-day.]     1  believe,  he  means, 
I  would  meet  him  undressed,  without  show  of  respect.      Johnson. 

Line  209.     your  considerate  stone.]     I  believe,  Go  to 

then;  your  considerate  stone,  means  only  this  : — If  I  must  be 
chidden,  henceforward  I  will  be  mute  as  a  marble  statue, 
which  seems  to  think,  though  it  can  say  nothing.   Steevens. 

Line  439. viusicic,  moody  food — ]    The  j;.ood  is  the 

mind,  or  mental  disposition.  Van  Haaren's  panegyrlck  on  the 
English  begins,  Gorotmoedig  Volk,  [great-minded  nation]  Per- 
haps here  is  a  poor  jest  intended  between  mood  the  mind  and 
moods  of  musick.  Johnson. 

Line  469.  Kam  thou  thy  fruitful  tidings — ]  Shakspeare 
probably  wrote,  (as  Sir  T.  Hanmer  observes,)  Ridn  thou,&c. 
Rain  agrees  better  with  the  epithets  fruitful  and  barren. 

Steevens. 

•jine  497.     77/  set  thee  in  a  shower  of  gold,  and  hail 

Rich  pearls  upon  thee.]   Tliat  is,  I  will  give  thee 
a  kingdom ;    it  being  the  eastern  ceremony,  at  the  corona- 
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tion  of  their  Ungs,  to  powder  them  with  gold  dust  and  seed- 
pearl.    So,  Milton, 

"  the  gorgeous  east  with  liheral  liand 

**  Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  goUl.'^ 

Warburton. 

Line  549.     These  hands  do  lack  nobility,  that  they  strike 

A  meaner  than  myself ;]  Tliis  tlionglit  seems  to 
be  borrowed  from  the  laws  of  chivalry,  which  forbad  a 
knight  to  engage  with  his  inferior.  Steevens. 

Line  718.  /  will  praise  any  man  that  will  praise  me;]  The 
poet's  art  in  delivering  this  humourous  sentiment  (which 
gives  so  very  true  and  natural  a  picture  of  the  commerce  of 
the  world)  can  never  be  sufficiently  admirod.  The  confes- 
sion could  come  from  none  but  a  frank  and  rough  charac- 
ter, like  the  speaker's ;  and  the  moral  lesson  insinuated 
under  it,  that  flattery  can  make  its  way  through  the  most 
stubborn  manners,  deserves  our  serious  reflection. 

Warburtow. 

Line  777.  They  have  made  him  drink  alms-drink.]  A  phrase 
amongst  good  fiHows,  to  signify  that  liquor  of  another's 
share  which  his  companion  drinks  to  ease  him.  But  it 
satiricutly  alludes  to  Cupsar  and  Antony's  admitting  him  Into 
the  triumvirate,  in  order  to  take  off  from  tliemselves  the 
load  of  envy.  Warburton. 

Line  787.  To  he  called  info  a  huge  sphere,  and  not  to  be  seen 
to  move  in^t,  are  the  holes  where  eyes  should  be,  which  pitifully 
disaster  the  checks.]  This  speech  seems  to  be  mutilated  ;  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  is  impossible,  but  perhaps  the  sense 
was  originally  approaching  to  this  : 

To  be  culled  into  a  huge  sphere,  and  not  to  be  seen  to  mote  in  it, 
is  a  very  ignominious  state  ;  great  offices  are  the  holes  where 
eyes  should  be,  which  if  eyes  be  wanting,  pitifully  disaster  the 
chtekt.  Johnson. 
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4CT  in. 

Line  67.    bards,  poets,]      Not  only  the  tautology  of 

hards  and  poets,  but  the  want  of  a  correspondent  action  for 
the  poet,  whose  business  in  the  next  line  is  only  to  number, 
makes  me  suspect  some  fault  in  this  passage,  which  I  know 
not  how  to  mend.  Johnson. 

Line  SO.     as  viy  furthest  band — ]  As  I  will  venture 

the  greatest  pledge  of  security,  on  the  trial  of  thy  conduct. 

Johnson. 

Band  and  bond,  in  our  author's  time,  were  synonymous. 

Malone. 

Line  155.  Is  she  as  tall  as  me?  I'^c]  This  scene  (says  Dr. 
Grey)  is  a  manifest  allusion  to  the  questions  put  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  Sir  James  Melvil,  concerning  iiis  mistress  the 
Queen  of  Scots.  Wlioever  will  give  himself  the  trouble  to 
consult  his  Memoirs,  may  probably  suppose  the  resemblance 
to  be  more  than  accidental  Steevens. 

Line  369.  Tlic  kings  o'  the  earth  for  u-ar  •]  Mr.  Upton  re- 
marks, that  there  are  some  errors  in  this  enumeration  of  the 
auxiliary  kings :  but  it  is  probable  that  the  author  did  not 
much  wish  to  be  accurate.  Johnson. 

Line  400.     potent  regiment — 1     Regiment,  is  govein- 

ment,  authority ;  he  puts  his  power  anA.  his  empire  into  the 
hands  of  a  false  woman.  Johnson. 

Line  457.  I'heir  ships  are  yare;  yours,  heavy.']  Fare  gene- 
rally signifies  dextrous,  mawtgeahle.  Steevens. 

Line  532.     Tlie  greater  cantle — ]     A  piece  or  lump.     Pope. 

Cantle  is  rather  a  corner.  Caesar,  in  this  play,  mentions 
the  three-nook'd  world.  Of  tliis  triangular  world  every 
triumvir  had  a  corner.  Johnson. 

Line  539.     Whom  leprosy  overtake  .'J    Leprosy,  an  epidemi- 
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cal  distemper  of  the  ^Egyptians ;  to  which  Horace  probably 
alludes  in  the  controverted  line  : 

"  Contaminato  cum  grege  turpium 
"  Morbo  virorum."  Johnson. 

Line  542.     The  brize  upon  her,]    The  brize  is  the  asti'um,  or 
the  fly  that  stings  cattle.  Steevens. 

Line  611.    He,  at  Philip-pi,  kept 

His  sword  evai  as  a  dancer ;]     In  the   Morisco, 

perhaps  anciently  in  the  Pyrrhick  dance,  tlie  dancers  held 

swords  in  their  hands  with  the  points  upward.        Johnson. 

Line  615.     Dealt  on  lieutenuntry,]  I  believe,  means  only, — 

/ovght  by  proxy.  Steevens. 

Line  624.     death  ivill  seize  her ;  but 

Your  comfort,  &c.]     But  has  here,  as  once  be- 
fore, in  this  play,  the  force  o(  except,  or  unless.         Johnson. 
Line  630      How  I  convey  my  sliame — ]     How,  by  looking 
another  way,  I  withdraw  my  ignominy  from  your  sight. 

Johnson. 

Line  679.     The  circle  of  the  Ptolemies — ]    The  diadem  ;  the 

ensign  of  royalty.  Johnson. 

Line  700.  -  how  Antony  becomes  his  flaw;']    That  is, 

how  Antony  conforms  himself  to  this  breach  of  his  fortune^ 

Johnson. 

Line  714,    he  being 

T/te  moved  questiotii]  Mered  is,  I  suspect,  a 
word  of  our  author's  formation,  from  mere ;  he  being  the 
sole,  the  entire  subject  or  occasion  of  the  war.         Malons. 

Line  730.     his  gay  comparisons  apurl, 

And  answer  me  declin'd,]  I  retiuire  of  Caesar 
not  to  depend  on  that  superiority  which  the  comparison  of 
our  different  fortunes  may  exliibit  to  liiui,  but  to  answer  me 
man  to  man,  in  this  decline  of  my  age  or  power.  Johnson. 
Line  754.  The  loyalty  well  hHd  to  fools,  &c.]  Enobarbas  is 
deliberating  upon  desertion,  and  finding  it  is  more  prurient 
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to  forsake  a  fool,  and  more  reputable  to  be  faithful  to  him> 
makes  no  positive  conclusion.  Johnson. 

Line  800.  Tell  him,  from  his  all-obeying  h'eath,  &c.]  All 
obeying  breath  is,  in  Sliakspeare's  language,  breath  which  all 
obey.  Obeying  for  obeyed.  So,  inexpressive  for  inexpressible, 
delighted  for  delighting,  &g.  Malonk. 

Line  821.     Lilce  boys  unto  a  muss,]    i.  e.  a  scramlle.     Pope. 

Line  843.  By  one  that  looks  on  feeders?]  One  that  waits  at 
the  table  while  others  are  eating.  Johnson. 

Line  8G6.  The  horned  herd  !]  It  is  not  without  pity  and 
indignation  that  the  reader  of  this  great  poet  meets  so  often 
with  this  low  jest,  which  is  too  much  a  favourite  to  be  left 
out  of  either  mirth  or  fury.  Johnson. 

Line  900.  fVith  one  that  ties  his  points?]  i.e.  with  a 
menial  attendant.  Points  were  laces  with  metal  tags,  with 
which  the  old  trunkhose  were  fastened.  Malone. 


ACT  IV. 

Line  G8.    onion-ey'd ;]    I   have   my  eyes   as  full  of 

tears  as  if  they  had  been  fretted  by  onions.  Johnson. 

Line  101.     It  signs  well,  &c.]  i.  e.  it  bodes  well,  &c. 

Steevens. 

Line  203.  Our  will  is,  Antony  be  took  alive  ;]  It  is  observ- 
able with  what  judgment  Shakspeare  draws  the  character  of 
Octavius.  Anthony  was  his  hero  ;  so  the  other  was  not  to 
shine  :  yet  being  an  historical  character,  there  was  a  neces- 
sity to  draw  him  like.  But  the  ancient  historians,  his  flat- 
terers, had  delivered  him  down  so  fair,  that  he  seems  ready 
cut  and  dried  for  a  hero.  .4midst  these  difficulties  Shaks- 
peare has  extricated  himself  with  great  address.  He  has 
admitted  all  those  great  strokes  of  his  character  as  he  found 
tiiem,  and  yet  has  made  him  a  very  unamiable  character,, 
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deceitful,  mean-spirited,  narrow-minded,  proud,  and  re- 
vengefiiJ.  Wahblrtoiv. 

Line  239. This  Mows  my  heart;]  All  the  latter  edi- 
tions have This  bows  rnj  heart ; 

I  have  given  the  orif^inal  word  again  the  place  from  which 
I  think  it  niijustly  excluded.  This  generosity  (says  Enobar- 
busj,  swells  my  heart,  so  that  it  will  quickly  break,  ij Ihouglit 
Ireak  if.  not,  a  swificr  mean.  Johnson. 

Line  271. Run  one  before^ 

And  let  the  ijueen  know  of  our  guests.]  Antony, 
afier  his  snccess,  intends  to  bring  his  officers  to  sup  with 
Cleopatra,  and  orders  notice  to  be  given  of  their  guests. 

Johnson. 

Line  284.  To  this  great  fairy — ]  Mr.  Upton  has  well  ob- 
served, that/airy,  which  Dr.  Warburtdn  and  .Sir  T.  Hanmer 
explains  by  Iiichantress,  comprises  the  idea  of  power  and 
beauty.  Johnson. 

Line  298.  Get  goal  for  goat  of  youth.]  At  all  plays  of  bar- 
riers, the  boundary  is  called  a  goal ;  to  u:in  a  goal,  is  to  be 
superior  in  a  contest  of  activity.  Johnson. 

Line  338.     Throw  my  heart — ]      'liic  patliotick   of 

Shakspeare  too  often  ends  in  the  ridiculous.  It  is  painful 
to  find  the  gloomy  dij;nity  of  tiiis  noiile  scene  destroyed  by 
the  intrusion  of  a  conceit  so  far-fetciied  and  unaffecting. 

Johnson. 

Line  397.     Triplc-turn'd  tclwre .']  She  was  first  for 

Antony,  then  was  supposed  by  him  to  liave  turned  to  Cspsar, 
when  lie  found  bis  messenger  kissing  In  i  hand  ;  then  she 
turned  again  to  Anthony;  and  now  has  turned  to  Caesar. 
Siiail  I  mention  what  has  dropped  into  my  imagination,  that 
our  author  might  perhaps  liave  written  triplr-tovgued  ?  Double- 
tongued  is  a  common  term  of  rtproacii,  Mliidi  rage  might 
improve  to  triple  tongued.  But  the  present  reading  may 
stand.  Johnson. 
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Line  416.    to  the  vei-y  heart  of  loss.]    To  the  utmost 

loss  possible.  Johnson. 

Line  431.  Let  me  lodge  Lichas  on  the  horns  o'  the  moon  ;J 
This  image  our  author  seems  to  have  taken  from  Seneca's 
Hercules,  who  says  Lichas  being  launched  into  the  air» 
sprinkled  the  clouds  with  his  blood.  Sophocles,  on  the  same 
occasion,  talks  at  a  much  soberer  rate.  Warburton. 

Line  442  JVus  verer  so  emboss'd.]  A  hunting  term  :  when 
a  deer  is  hard  run,  and  foams  at  the  mouth,  he  is  said  to  be 
imbost.  Hanmer. 

Line  477.  Pack'd  cards  icilh  Casar,md  false- play 'd  mij  glory 
Unto  an  enemy's  triumph.]  Shakspeare  has  here, 
as  usual,  taken  liis  metaphor  from  a  low  trivial  subject;  but 
has  enobled  it  with  iiiuch  art,  by  so  contriving  that  the  prin- 
cipal term  in  the  subject  from  whence  the  metaplior  was 
taken  should  belong  to,  and  suit  the  dignity  of,  the  subject 
to  which  the  metaphor  is  transferred-  thereby  providing  at 
once  for  the  integrity  of  the  tignre,  and  the  nobleness  of  the 
thought.  And  this  by  the  v/ or d  triumph,  which  either  sig- 
nifies Octavius's  conquest,  or  what  we  now  call  contract- 
*dly,  the  trump  at  cards,  then  called  the  triumph  or  the  tri- 
umphing sort.  Warburton. 

This  explanation  is  very  just ;  the  thought  did  not  deserve 
so  good  an  annotation.  Johnson. 

Line  G54.     O  thou  sun, 

Murnthe  gi-eat  sphere  thmi  mov'st  in  ! — darkling  stand 

The  varying  shore  o'  the  world  !]      She  desires  the 

snn  to  hum  his  own  orb,  the  vehicle  of  light,  and  then  the 

earth  will  be  dark.    .  Johnson. 

The  varying  shore  o'  the  tcorld  !  i.  e.  of  the  earthy  where 
light   and   darkness   make   an    incessant    variation. 

Warburton. 
,  Line  663.     I  here  importune  death,  &c.]    I  solicit  death   to 
4elay  ;  or,  I  trouble  death  by  keeping  him  in  waiting. 

Johnson. 
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Line  670.  Be  brooch'd  with  me ;]  Be  brooch'd,  i.  e.  adom'^. 
A  brooch  was  an  ornament  foiinerly  worn  on  tUe  head. 

Steevens. 

Line  C79.  Here^s  sport,  indeed  !]  I  suppose  tlie  meaning  of 
these  strange  words  is,  here's  trifiing,  you  do  not  work  in 
earnest,  Johnson. 

Line  719.  The  soldier's  pole — ]  He  at  whom  the  soldiers 
pointed,  as  at  pageant  held  high  for  observation.    Johnson. 


ACT  V. 

Line  20.    • — . Tlie  round  world  should  have  shook 

Lions  into  civil  streets,  &c.]  I  think  here  is  a 
line  lost,  after  which  it  is  in  vain  to  go  in  quest.  The  sense 
eeems  to  have  been  tiiis :  The  round  world  should  have  shwk, 
and  this  great  alteration  of  the  system  of  things  should  send 
linns  into  streets,  and  citize7is  into  dens.  There  is  sense  still, 
but  it  is  harsh  and  violent.  Johnson. 

Line  50.     Bid  ice  do  lance 

Diseases  in  our  bodies;]  When  we  have  any 
bodily  complaint,  that  is  curable  by  scarifying,  we  use  the 
lancet;  and  if  vvc  nefilect  to  do  so,  we  are  destroyed  by  it. 
Antony  was  to  me  a  disease  ;  and  by  his  being  cut  off,  I  am 
made  whole.  We  could  not  both  have  lived  in  the  world 
togoUier.  Malone. 

Line  lOL And  it  is  great 

To  do  Ihid  thing  that  ends  all  otiier  deeds ; 
IHtich  skacliU's  accidetUs,  and  bolts  up  change; 
Which  sUeps,  and  never  palates  more  the  dung, 
The  beggar's  nurse  and  Casar's,]      The  difficulty 
of  the  passage,  if  any  difficulty  there  be,  arises  only  from 
this,  that  the  act  of  suicide,  and  the  state  which  is  the  effect 
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of  suicide,  are  confounded.    Voluntary  death,  says  she,  is 
an  act  which  bolts  up  change;  it  produces  a  state, 
Which  xleeps,  and  never  palates  move  the  dung. 
The  beggar's  nurse  and  Caesar's, 
Which  has  no  longer  need   of  the  gross  and  terrene  suste- 
nance, in  the  use  of  which  Caesar  and  the  beggar  are  on  a 
level.  . 

The  speech  is  abrupt,  but  perturbation  in  such  a  state  is 
surely  natural.  Johnson. 

Line  154.  Worth  many  babes  and  beggars !]  Why,  death, 
wilt  thou  not  rather  seize  a  queen,  than  employ  thy  force 
upon  babes  and  beggars.  Johnson. 

Line  157.     If  idle  talk  will  once  be  necessary, 

I'll  not  sleep  neither  ;]  I  will  not  eat,  and  if  it 
will  be  7iecessary  now  for  once  to  waste  a  moment  in  idle  talk  of 
my  purpose,  1  will  not  sleep  neither.  In  common  conversation 
we  often  use  will  he,  with  as  little  relation  to  futurity.  As, 
Now  I  am  going,  it  will  be  fit  for  me  to  dine  first.    Johnson. 

Line  221.     yet,  to  imagine 

An  Antony,  were  nature^s  piece  "gainst  fancy. 
Condemning  shadoics  quite.]  The  word  piece,  is  a 
term  appropriated  to  works  of  art.  Here  Nature  and  Fancy 
produce  each  their  piece,  and  the  piece  done  by  Naiure  liad 
the  preference.  Anthony  was  in  reality  past  the  size  cf 
dreaming ;  he  was  more  by  Nature  than  Fancy  could  present 
in  sleep.  Johnson. 

Line  284.     seel  my  lips,']  Sew  up  my  mouth.  Johnson. 

Line  318.  Through  the  aslies  of  my  chance:]  Or  Jor^une. 
The  meaning  is,  Begone,  or  I  shall  exert  that  royal  spirit 
whicli  I  had  in  my  prosperity,  in  spite  of  the  imbecility  of 
my  present  weak  condition.  Warburton. 

Line  333.  Uluke  not  your  tlwvghts  your  prisons  J  i.  e.  Be 
not  a  prisoner  in  imagination,  when  in  reality  you  are  free- 

Johnson 
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Line  409.    the  pretty  worm  of  Nilus — ]  Worm  is  the 

Teutonick  word  for  serpent ;  we  have  the  hlindtcorm  and 
slow-worm  stUl  in  our  language,  and  the  Norwegians  call  an 
enormous  monster  seen  sometimes  in  the  Northern  ocean, 
the  sea-icorm.  Johnson. 

Line  422.  But  he  that  will  believe  all  that  they  say,  shall 
never  he  sand  by  hdU  that  they  do ;}  Shakspeare's  clowns  are 
always  jokers,  and  deal  in  sly  satire.  It  is  plain  this  must 
be  read  the  contrary  way,  and  all  and  /j«// change  place*. 

Warburton. 

Probably  Shakspeare  designed  that  confusion  which  the 
critick  would  disentangle.  Steevens. 

Line  4fil.  Have  I  the  uspick  in  my  lips?]  Are  my  lips  poi- 
son'd  by  tlie  aspick^  that  my  kiss  has  destroyed  thee  ? 

Malone. 

Line  4C1.     Dost  fall?]     Iras  must  be  supposed  to 

have  applied  an  asp  to  her  arm  while  her  mistress  was  set- 
tling her  dress,  or  I  know  not  wliy  she  should  fall  so  soon. 

Steevens. 

Line  472.  He'll  make  demand  of  her  ;]  He  will  enquire  of 
her  concerning  me,  and  kiss  her  for  giving  him  intelligence. 

JOHNSOHt 
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ACT  J. 

LINE  4.    in  the  division  of  the  kingdom,']    There  is 

something  of  obscurity  or  inaccuracy  in  this  preparatory 
scene.  The  king  has  already  divided  his  kingdom,  and  yet 
when  he  enters  he  examines  his  daughters,  to  discover  in 
what  proportions  he  should  divide  it.  Perhaps  Kent  and 
Glocester  only  were  privy  to  his  design,  which  he  stiil  kept 
in  his  own  hands,  to  be  changed  or  performed  as  subsequent 
reasons  should  determine  him.  Johnson. 

Line  18.    feeing- so  proper.]  i.e.  handsome.      Mai.one. 

38.     express  our  darker  purpose.]  That  is,  we  liave 

already  inade  known  in  some  measure  our  desire  of  parting 
the  kingdom;  we  will  now  discover  what  has  not  been  told 
before,  the  reasons  by  which  we  shall  regulate  the  partition. 

Johnson. 

Line  71  Beyond  all  manner  of  so  much — ]  Beyond  all  as- 
signable quantity.  I  love  you  beyond  limits,  andcannot 
say  it  is  so  mucft,  for  how  much  soever  I  should  name,  it 
would  be  yet  more.  Johnson. 
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Line  84.  Only  site  comes  too  short,~-that  I  prcfess,  &c.] 
That  seems  to  stand  without  relation,  but  is  referred  to  find, 
the  first  conjunction  being  inaccurately  suppressed.  I  find 
that  she  names  my  deed,  I  find  that  I  profess,  &c.  Johnsok. 
Line  94.  No  less  in  sjiuce,  validity,]  Validity,  for  worth, 
value;  not  for  integrity,  or  good  title.  Warburton. 

Line  186.     a  ]>awn 

To  wage  against  thine  enemies  ;]  i.  e.  I  never  re- 
garded my  life,  as  my  own,  but  merely  as  a  thing  of  which 
I  had  the  possession,  not  the  property ;  and  which  was  en- 
trusted to  me  as  a  pawn  or  pledge,  to  be  employed  in  waging 
war  against  your  enemies.  Steevens. 

Line  208.     ClVhich  vor  our  nature  nor  our  place  can  hear,) 

Our  potency  made  good,]  Lear,  who  is  characte- 
rised as  hot,  heady,  and  violent,  is,  with  very  just  observa- 
tion of  life,  made  to  entangle  himself  with  vows,  upon  any 
sudden  provocation  to  vow  revenge,  and  then  to  plead  the 
obligation  of  a  vow  in  defence  of  implacability.      Johnson. 

Line  371.'    to  deprive  me,]    To  deprive  was,  in  our 

author's  time,  synonymous  to  disinherit.  Steevens. 

Line  392.     subscribed   his   power!]    To  subscribe    in 

Shakspeare  is  to  yield,  or  surrender.    So,  afterwards :  "  You 
owe  me  no  subscripthm."  Malone, 

Line  393.     All  this  done 

Upon  tlie  gad  !j  To  do  upon  the  gad,  is,  to  act 
by  the  sudden  stimulation  of  caprice,  as  cattle  run  madding 
when  they  are  stung  by  tlie  gad  fly.  Johnson. 

Line  480.  the  wisdom  of  nature — ]  That  is,  though  na- 
tural philosophy  can  give  account  of  eclipses,  yet  we  feel 
their  consequences.  Johnson. 

Line  612.  he  comes,  like  the  catastrophe  of  the  old  co- 
medy :J  I  think  this  passage  was  intended  to  ridicule  the  very 
aukward  conclusions  of  our  old  comedies,  where  the  persons 
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of  the  scene  make  their  entry  inartificialiy,  and  just  when 
the  poet  wants  them  on  the  stage.  Warner. 

Line  522.  I  promise  you, ^  It  is  easy  to  remark,  that  in 
this  speech,  whicli  ought,  I  tliiiik,  to  be  inserted  as  it  now^ 
is  in  the  text,  Edmund,  with  tlie  common  craft  of  fortuue- 
teUers,  mingles  tlie  past  and  future,  and  tells  of  the  future 
only  what  he  already  foreknows  by  confederacy,  or  can  at- 
tain by  probable  conjecture.  Johnson. 

Line  588.     Old  fools  are  babes  again  ;  and  must  be  us'd 

JVith  checks,  as  flatteries, — ivhen  they  are  seen 
a&us'rf.]  Tlie  sense  seems  to  be  this  :  Old  men  must  be  treated 
with  checks,  when  as  they  are  seen  to  be  deceived  with  flatteries : 
or,  ichen  they  are  weak  enough  to  be  seen  abused  by  flatteries, 
they  are  then  weak  enough  to  be'  used  with  checks.  There  is 
a  play  of  the  words  used  and  abused.  To  abuse  is,  in  our  au- 
thor, very  frequently  the  same  as  to  deceive.  This  construc- 
tion is  harsh  and  nngramniatical;  Shakspeare  perhaps 
thought  it  vicious,  and  chose  to  throw  away  the  lines  rather 
than  correct  them,  nor  would  now  thank  the  officiousness  of 
his  editors,  who  restore  what  they  uo  not  under- 
STANO.  Johnson. 

Line  709.  <«/ie  m?/ coxcomb  :]  Meaning  his  cap,  cal- 
led so,  because,  on  the  top  of  the  fool  or  jester's  cap  was 
sewed  a  piece  of  red  cloth,  resembling  the  comb  of  a  cock. 
The  word,  afterwards,  was  used  to  denote  a  vain,  conceited 
meddling  fellow.  "VVarburton. 

Line  714.     two  coxcombs,]    Two  fools  eap&,  intended, 

as  it  seems,  to  mark  double  folly  in  the  man  tiiat  gives  all 
to  his  daughters.  Johnson. 

Line  729.  Lend  less  than  thou  owest,'\  That  is,  do  not  lend 
all  that  thou  hast.    To  owe,  in  old  English,  is  to  possess. 

Johnsox. 

Line  762.     if  I  had  a  monopoly  out,  they  wmild  have  part 

oT^t :]   A  satire  on  the  gross  abuses  of  monopolies  at  that 
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time  J  and  the  corruption  and  avarice  of  the  courtiers,  t»ho 
comiflonty  went  shares  with  the  patentee.         Warburton. 

Line  776.  Fools  had  ne'er  less  grace  in  a  year ;]  There  never 
■was  a  time  when  fools  were  less  in  favour ;  and  the  reason 
18,  that  they  were  never  so  little  wanted,  for  wise  men  now 
supply  their  place.     Such  I  think  is  the  meaning.   Johnson. 

Line  879.  Than  the  sea-monstei- !]  Mr.  Upton  observes, 
that  the  sea-monster  is  the  Hippopotamus,  the  hieroglyphical 
symbol  of  impiety  and  ingratitude.  Sandys,  in  his  Travels, 
says — **  that  he  killeth  his  sire,  and  ravisheth  his  own  dam." 

Steetens. 

Line  887.     • like  an  engine,]   Mr.  Edwards  conjectures 

that  by  an  engine  is  meant  the  rack.    He  is  right.  Steevens. 

Line  899.  -from  her  derogate  body — J  Derogate  for  un- 
natural. Warburton. 

Rather,  I  think,  degraded,  blasted.  Johnson. 

Line  949.  At  point,]  1  believe,  means  completely  armed, 
and  consequently  ready  at  appointment  or  command  on  the 
slightest  notice.  Steeyens. 


ACT  11. 

Line  9.     ear-ki^^sing  arguments  1]    Ear-kissing  arguments 

means  that  they  are  yet  in  reality  only  whispered  ones. 

Steevens. 

Line  172.     lApshury  pinfold,]    The   allusion   which 

seems  to  be  contained  in  this  line  I  do  not  understand.  In 
the  violent  eruption  of  reproaches  which  bursts  from  Kent, 
in  this  dialogue,  there  are  some  epithets  which  the  commen- 
tators have  left  uncxpounded,  and  which  I  am  not  very  able 
to  make  clear.  Of  a  tluce-suitcd  krave  I  know  not  the  mean- 
ing, unless  it  be  that  he  has  different  dresses  for  different 
occupatioQS.     Lily-coloured  is    cowardly;    white-blooded  and 
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wJdte  livered  are  still  in  vulgar  use.  An  one-trunk-inheritinf,' 
sluve,  I  take  to  be  a  wearer  of  old  cast-off  clothes,  an  inhe- 
ritor of  torn  breeches.  Johnson. 

Line  202.  vanity  Ihe  pvppets  part,]  Alluding  to  the  my- 
steries or  allegorical  shows,  in  which  vanity,  iniquity,  and 
other  vices,  were  personified.  Johnson. 

Line  232.  Thou  wliorson  zed  !  thnit  unnecessary  letter  /J  Zed 
is  here  probably  used  as  a  term  of  contempt,  because  it  is 
the  last  letter  in  the  English  alphabet,  and  as  its  place  may 
be  supplied  by  S,  and  the  Roman  alphabet  has  it  not ;  nei- 
tlier  is  it  read  in  any  word  originally  Teutonick.   Steevens, 

Line  234      this  unbolted  rilluin—]    i.  e.    unrefined  by 

education,  the  bran  yet  in  him.  Metaphor  from  the  bake- 
house. Warelrton. 

Line  250.     and  turn  their  halcyon  beaks 

JVith  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters,]  The 
halcyon  is  the  bird  otherwise  called  the  king-fislier.  The  vul- 
gar opinion  was,  that  this  bird,  if  hung  up,  would  vary  with 
the  wind,  and  by  that  means  show  from  what  point  it  blew. 

Steevens. 

Line  253.  epiledick  visage !]  The  frighted  counte- 
nance of  a  man  ready  to  fall  in  a  fit.  Johnson. 

Line  376.     elf  uH  my  hair  in  knots  •]  Hair  thus  knotted 

was  vulgarly  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  elves  and  fairies  in 
the  night.  Steevens. 

Line  289.    Edgar  I  nothing  am.]  Perhaps  the  meaning 

is.  As  poor  Tom,  I  may  exist:  appearing  as  Edgar,  I  am 
lost.  Malone. 

Line  400.     he  wears  crn^l  garters  !]  I  believe  a  quibble 

was  here  intended.  Crewel  si  guides  icorsled,  of  which  stock- 
ings, garters,  night-caps,  Arc.  are  made.  Steevens. 

Line  421.  To  do  upon  respect  such  violent  outrage :]  To  vio- 
late the  publick  and  venerable  character  of  a  messenger 
from  the  king.  Johnson. 
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Line  431.  Deliver'd  letters,  spite  of  intermission,]  Spite  of 
inteimission,  perhaps  means  in  spite  of,  or  without  regard- 
ing, that  message  which  intervened,  and  which  was  entitled 
to  precedent  attention.  Maloke. 

Line  445.  Winter^s  not  gone  yet,  &c.]  If  this  be  their  be- 
haviour, the  king's  troubles  are  not  yet  at  an  end. 

Johnson. 

Line  547.    she  hath  tied 

Sharp-tooth'' d  unkindnesi,   like  a  vulture,  here,] 
Alluding  to  the  fable  of  Prometheus.  Warburton. 

Line  593.  Thy  tender-hefted  nature — ]  Hefted  seems  to 
mean  the  same  as  heaved.  Tender-he/ted,  i.  e.  whose  bosom 
is  agitated  by  tender  passions.  SxEEVENf. 

Line  698.    to  scant  my  sizes,"]   To  contract  my  allow.^ 

ances  or  proportions  settled.  Johnson. 

Line  633.  much  less  advancement.]  The  word  ad- 
vancement is  ironically  used  for  conspicuousness  of  punishment; 
as  we  now  say,  a  man  is  advanced  to  the  pillory.  ^    Johnson. 

ACT  III. 

Line  14.  This  vight,  wherein  the  cup-di-awn  bear  icould 
couch,]  The  meaning  is,  "  that  even  hunger,  and  the  sup- 
port of  its  young,  would  not  force  the  bear  to  leave  his  den 
in  such  a  night.*'  Warblrton. 

Line  3G.     are  but  furnishings;]    i^umJsAing-a  are  what 

we  now  call  colours,  external  jn-etences.  Johnson. 

Line  T^.     thought-executing — ]    Doing  execution  with 

rapidity  equal  to  thought.  Johnson. 

.  Line  88.     You  owe  me  no  subscription  ;]    Subscription  for 

obedience.  Warburton. 

Line  100.  So  beggars  majry  many.]  i.  e.  A  bcjrgar  marries 
a  wife  and  lice.  Johnson. 

Line  110.    grace,  and  a  cod-piece;  thafs  a  umy'  man 
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and  a  fool.]  In  Shakspeare's  time,  "  the  king's  grace"  was 
the  usual  expression.  In  the  latter  phrase,  the  speaker 
perhaps  alludes  to  an  old  notion  concerning  fools.  Malone. 

Line  115.  Gallow  Ike  rertj  wanderers  of  the  dark,]  Gallow, 
a  west-country  word,  signifies  to  scarce  or  frighten. 

Line  134.     concea/iwg- continents,]  Confinen/s  stands  for 

that  which  contains  or  hwloses.  Johnson. 

Line  137.  Alack,  bare-headed  .']  Kent's  faithful  attendance 
on  the  old  king,  as  well  as  that  of  Perillus,  in  the  old  play 
which  preceded  Shakspeare's,  is  founded  on  an  historical 
fact.  Lear,  says  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  "  when  he  betook 
himself  to  his  youngest  daughter  in  GanI,  waited  before  the 
city  where  she  resided,  while  he  sent  a  messenger  to  inform 
her  of  the  misery  he  was  fallen  into,  and  to  desire  her  relief 
to  a  father  that  suffered  both  hnngar  and  nakedness.  Cor- 
delia was  startled  at  the  news,  and  wept  bitterly,  and  with 
tears  asked  him,  how  many  men  her  father  had  with  him. 
The  messenger  answered  he  had  none  but  one  man,  who  had 
been  his  armour-bearer,  and  was  staying  with  him  without 
the  town."  Malone. 

Line  164.  H'hen  nobles  are  their  tailors'  tutors ;]  i.  e.  invent 
fashions  for  them.  Warburton. 

Line  273.    taking!]  To  talce  is  to  blast,  or  strike  with 

malignant  influence.  Johnson. 

Line  291.     pelican  daughters.]    The   young  pelican  is 

fabled  to  suck  the  mother's  blood.  Johnson. 

Line  312.  light  of  ear,]  Credulous  of  evil,  ready  to  re- 
ceive malicious  reports.  Johnson. 

Line  337.    web  and  the  pin,]  Diseases  of  the  eye. 

Johnson. 

Line  525.    thy  horn  is  dry.]    Men  that  begged  under 

pretence  of  lunacy  used  formerly  to  carry  a  horn,  and  blow 
it  through  the  streets.  Johnson. 

Line  532.    you  will  say,  they  are  Persian  attire ;]  Allud« 
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ing,  perhaps,  to  Clytus  refusing  the  Persian  robes  offered 
him  by  Alexander.  Steevens. 

Line  566.     /ree  ihingx,']  States  clear  from  distress. 

Johnson. 

575.     Mark  the   high   nohes  •]    Attend   to   tlie    great 

events  that  are  approacliing,  and  make  tliyself  known  when 
th&t  fulse  opinion  now  prevailing  against  thee  shall,  in  conse- 
quence of  just  proof  of  thy  integrity,  revoke  its  erroneous 
sentence,  and  recall  thee  to  honour  and  reconciliation. 

Johnson. 

Line  691.     my   lord  of  Glosler.]     Meaning   Edmund, 

newly  invested  with  his  father's  titles.  The  Steward,  speak- 
ing immediately  after,  mentions  the  old  earl  by  the  same 
title.  Johnson. 

Line  596.     Hot  questrists  after  him.]  Aquestrist  is  one  who 
goes  in  search  or  quest  of  another.  Steevens. 

Line  695.     the  overture  of  thy  treasons — ]    Overture  is 

here  used  for  an  opening  or  discovery.  Malone. 


ACT  IV. 

Line  25.  Our  mean  secures  ws;]  Mean,  i.  e.  a  moderate  or 
middle  state  (substantive). 

Line  90.  Let  the  superfluous,]  Lear  has  before  uttered  the 
same  sentiment,  which  indeed  cannot  be  too  strongly  im- 
pressed, though  it  may  be  too  often  repeated,        Johnson. 

Line  91.  That  slaves  your  ordinance,  He  ]  To  slave  an  or- 
dinance, is  to  treat  it  as  a  slate,  to  make  it  subject  to  ns,  in- 
stead of  acting  in  obedience  to  it.  Steevens. 

Line  106.  our  mild  hushand — ]  It  must  bo  remember- 
ed that  Albany,  the  husband  of  Goneril,  disliked,  in  the  end 
o£the  first  act,  the  scheme  of  oppression  and  ingratitude. 

JUUN^ON.. 
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Line  1G3.    like  monsters  of  the  deep.']    Fishes  are  the 

only  animals  that  are  known  to  prey  upon  their  own  species. 

Johnson. 

Line  179.  Thou  changed  and  self-covered  thing,]  I  think 
that  hy  self-covered  the  author  meant,  thou  that  hast  disguised 
nature  hy  wickedness;  tiiou  tliat  hast  hid  the  woman  under 
the  fiend.  Johnson. 

Line  203.  Let  pity  not  be  bdieved!]  i.  e.  Let  not  such  a 
thing  as  pity  he  supposed  to  exist.  Steevens, 

Line  265.     clamour  moist en'd ;]    That  is,    lur  out-cries 

were  accompanied  with  tears.  Johnson. 

Line  2C8.     govern   our  c<mditio7is ;]    i  e.  regulate  our 

dispositions.  Maloke. 

Line  209.  one  self  mate  and  mate — ]  The  same  hus- 
band and  the  same  wife.  Johnson. 

Self  is  »sed  here,  as  in  many  other  places  in  these  plays, 
for  self-same.  Malonb. 

Line  302.  Let  me  unseal,  &c.]  I  know  not  well  why  Shak- 
speare  gives  the  Steward,  who  is  a  mere  factor  of  wicked- 
ness, so  much  fidelity.  He  now  refuses  the  letter;  and 
afterwards,  when  he  is  dying,  thinks  only  bow  it  may  be 
safely  delivered.  Johnson, 

Line  367.     She  gate  strange  ceiliads,]     Oeillade,  Fr.  a 

cast,  or  significant  glance  of  the  eye.  Steevens. 

Line  406.     How  fearful 

And  dizzy  'tis,  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low .']  This  de- 
scription has  been  much  admired  since  the  time  of  Addison, 
who  has  remarked,  with  a  poor  attempt  at  pleasantry,  that 
"  he  who  can  read  it  without  being  giddy,  has  a  very  good 
head,  or  a  very  bad  one."  The  description  is  certainly  not 
mean,  but  I  am  far  from  thinking  it  wrought  to  the  utmost 
excellence  of  poetry.  He  that  looks  from  a  precipice  finds 
himself  assailed  by  one  great  and  dreadful  image  of  irresis- 
tible destruction.     But  this  overwhelming  idea  is  dissipated 
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and  enfeebled  from  the  instant  that  the  mind  can  restore  it- 
self to  the  observation  of  particulars,  and  diffuse  its  atten- 
tion to  distinct  objects.  The  enumeration  of  tlie  chouglis 
and  crows,  the  samphire-fnan,  and  the  fishers,  counteracts 
the  great  effect  of  the  prospect,  as  it  peoples  the  desert  of 
intermediate  vacuity,  and  stops  the  mind  in  the  rapidity  of 
its  descent  through  emptiness  and  horror.  Johnson. 

Line  500.  That  fellow  handles  his  bow  like  a  crow-kteper :] 
In  several  counties,  to  this  day,  they  call  a  stuffed  figure, 
representing  a  man,  and  armed  virith  a  bow  and  arrow,  set 
up  to  fright  the  crows  fi  om  the  fruit  and  corn,  a  a-ow  keeper, 
as  well  as  a  scare-crow.  Theobald. 

This  crow-keeper  was  so  common  in  the  author's  time,  that 
it  is  one  of  the  few  peculiarities  mentioned  by  Ortelius,  in 
his  account  of  our  island.  Johnson. 

Line  506.    Give  the  word.]   Lear  supposes  himself  in  a 

garrison,  and  before  he  lets  Edgar  pass,  requires  the  watch- 
word. Johnson. 

Line  511  They  flatter\l  mc  like  a  dog  ;]  They  played  the 
spaniel  to  mc.  Johnson. 

Line  GIO.     It  were  a  delicate  stratagem,  to  shoe 

A  troop  of  horse  with  felt :]  i.  e.  with  flocks 
kneaded  to  a  mass,  a  practice  I  believe  sometimes  used  in 
former  ages,  for  it  is  mentioned  in  Ariosto.  Johnson. 

Line  680. go  your  gait,]    Gang  your  gait  is  a  common 

expression  in  the  Nortii.  In  the  last  rebellion,  when  the 
Scotch  soldiers  had  finished  their  exercise,  instead  of  our 
term  of  dismission,  their  phrase  was,  gang  your  gaits. 

Steevens. 

Line  700.     To  know  our  enemies''  minds,  we'd  rip  their  hearts  ; 

Their  papers,  is  more  lawful.]  This  is  darkly  ex- 

pVcssed  :    tliC   meaning  is.   Our  enemies  are  put  upon  the 

rack,  and  torn  in  pieces  to  extort  confession  of  their  secrets; 

to  tear  open  their  letters  is  more  lawful.  Warburton. 
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Line  722.  Thee  I'll  rake  up,  the  most  unaanctified,  ifc]  I'll 
cover  tiiee.  In  Staffordshire,  to  rake  the  fire,  is  to  cover  it 
witli  fuel  for  the  night.  Johnson. 

Line  725.     • the  death-practls'd   duke ;]     The   duke   of 

Albany,  whose  death  is  machinated  by  practice  or  treason. 

Johnson. 

Line  838.  To  make  him  even  o'er  the  time  he  has  lost.\  i.  e. 
To  reconcile  it  to  his  appreliension.  AVarburton. 


ACT  V. 

Line  33.     Sir,  you  speak  nobly,']  This  reply  must  be  under- 
stood ironically.  Malone. 

Line  66.     IVe  will  greet  the  time^    We  will  be  ready  to 
meet  the  occasion.  Johnson. 

liine  73.     carry  out  my  side^    Bring  my  purpose  to  a 

successful  issue,  to  completion.  Johnson. 

Line  101.     Who,  with  best  meaning,  have  incurr'd  tlie  worst.] 
i.  e.  the  worst  tliat  fortune  can  inflict.  Malone. 

Line  114.     And  take  upon  us  the  mystery  of  things, 

As  if  we  were  God's  spies :]  As  if  we  were  angels 
commissioned  to  survey  and  report  the  lives  of  men,  and 
were  consequently  endowed  with  the  power  of  prying  into 
the  original  motives  of  action  and  the  mysteries  of  conduct. 

Johnson. 

Line  123.    And  fire  us  hence,  like  foxes. ^    I  have  been  in- 
formed that  it  is  usual  to  smoke  foxes  out  of  their  holes. 

Steevens. 

Line  124.    ^esA  and  fell,]  Flesh  and  s/a'w.      Johnson. 

135.     Thy  great  employment 

Will  not  bear  question ;]  The  important  busi- 
ness which  is  now  entrusted  to  your  management  does  not 
admit  oi debate:  you  mast  instantly  resolve  to  do  it,  or  not. 
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Question,  here,  as  in  many  other  places,  signifies  discourse, 
conversation.  Malone, 

Line  194.  The  \et-alone  lies  not  in  your  good  tcill.'\  Whether 
he  shall  not  or  shall,  depends  not  on  your  choice.     Johnson. 

Line  283.    Alb.    O  save  him,  save  him  ! 

Gon.  This  is mae  ■practice,  GUster-]  Albany  de- 
sires that  Edmund's  life  might  be  spared  at  present,  only  to 
obtain  his  confession,  and  to  convict  him  openly  by  his  own 
letter.  Johnson. 

Line  304.  JM's  exchange  charity.']  Our  author,  by  negli- 
gence, gives  his  Heathens  the  sentiments  and  practices  of 
Christianity.  Johnson. 

Line  383.  Here  comes  Kent,  sir.']  The  manner  in  which 
Edgar  here  mentions  Kent,  seems  to  require  the  lines  which 
are  inserted  from  the  first  edition  in  the  foregoing  scene. 

Johnson. 

Line  42b.  Fall,  and  cease!]  Albany  is  looking  with  atten- 
tion on  the  pains  employed  by  Lear  to  recover  his  child,  and 
knows  to  what  miseries  he  must  survive,  when  he  finds 
them  to  be  ineffectual.  Having  these  images  present  to  his 
eyes  and  imagination,  he  cries  out,  Rather  full,  and  cease  to 
be,  at  once,  than  continue  in  existence  only  to  be  tcretclud. 

Steeyens. 

Line  482.  And  my  poor  fool  is  hang'd  !]  This  is  an  expres- 
sion of  tenderness  for  his  dead  Cordelia  (not  his  fool,  as  some 
have  thought),  on  whose  lips  he  is  still  intent,  and  dies  away 
while  he  is  searching  there  for  indications  of  life.  Steevens. 
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ANNOTATIONS 


HAMLET, 


ACT  I. 

LINE  89.  He  smote  the  sledded  Polack  on  the  iceJ]  Polack 
was,  in  that  age,  the  term  for  an  inhabitant  of  Poland: 
Tolaque,  French.  Sied,  is  a  sledge,  and  a  carriage  without 
wheels,  used  in  cold  countries. 

Line  118. hy  law,  and  heialdry,']    i.  e.  to  be  well 

ratified  by  the  rules  of  law,  and  the  forms  prescribed  jure 
feciali ;  such  as  proclamation,  <&c.  MaloNE^ 

Line  124.     as,  by  the  same  co-mart, 

And  carriage  of  the  article  design''d,']  Co-mart  is, 
I  suppose,  a  joint  bargain,  a  word  perhaps  of  our  poet's  coin- 
age. Malone. 

Line  152.  And  even—]  Not  only  such  prodigies  have 
been  seen  in  Rome,  but  the  elements  have  shown  ourcoun- 
trymen  like  forerunners  and  foretokens  of  violent  events. 

Johnson. 

Line  159.  If  thou  hast  any  sound,]  The  speech  of  Horatio 
to  the  spectre  is  very  elegant  and  noble,  and  congruous  to 
the  common  traditions  of  the  causes  of  apparitions. 

Johnson. 

Line  186.  Whether  in  sea,  &c  ]  ,  According  to  the  pneu- 
matology  of  that  time,  every  element  was  inhabited  by  its 
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peculiar  order  of  spirits,  who  had  dispositions  different,  ac- 
cording to  their  various  places  of  abode.  The  meaning 
therefore  is,  that  all  spirits  extravagant,  wandering  out  of 
their  element,  whether  aerial  spirits  visiting  earth,  or 
earthly  spirits  ranging  the  air,  return  to  their  station,  to 
their  proper  limits  in  which  they  are  confined.  Johnson. 

Line  247.  more  than  the  scope—]  More  is  com- 
prized in  the  general  design  of  these  articles,  which  you 
aiay  explain  in  a  more  diffused  and  dilated  style.    Johnson. 

Litie  281.  Ham.  A  little  more  than  kin,  and  less  than  kind.] 
Kind  is  the  Teutonick  word  for  child,  Hamlet  therefore  an- 
swers with  propriety,  to  the  titles  of  cousin  and  son,  which 
the  king  had  given  him,  that  he  was  somewhat  more  than 
cousin,  and  less  than  soji.  Johnson. 

Line  348.  No  jocund  health,^  The  king's  intemperance  is 
tery  strongly  impressed ;  every  thing  that  happens  to  him 
gives  him  occasion  to  drink.  Johnson. 

Line  364.     So  excellent  a  king  ;  that  was,  to  this, 

Hyperion  to  a  satyr :]  This  similitude  at  first 
Bight  seems  to  be  a  little  far-fetched ;  but  it  has  an  exqui- 
Bite  beauty.  By  the  Satyr  is  meant  Pan,  as  by  Hyperion, 
Apollo.  Pan  and  Apollo  were  brothers,  and  the  allusion  is  to 
the  contention  between  those  gods  for  the  preference  la 
tnusick.  Waruurton, 

Line  411.    the  funeral  bak'd  meats — ]    It  was  an. 

cicntly  the  general  custom  to  give  a  cold  entertainment  to 
mourners  at  a  funeral.  Collins, 

Line  441.    with  the  act  qf  fear,]      Fear  was  the 

cause,  the  active  cause  that  distilled  theni  by  the  force  of 
operation  which  we  strictly  call  act  in  voluntary,  and  jmwer 
in  involuntary  agents,  but  popularly  called  act  in  both. 

Johnson. 

Line  521.  The  perfume  and  svppliunce  qf  a  minute;]  i.e. 
ivhat  was  supplied  to  us  for  a  minute  :  or,  as  Mr.  M.  MasoR 
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supposes,   "  an  amusement  to  fill  up  a  vacant  moment,  and 
render  it  agreeable.'"  Steevens. 

Line  566.     recks  not  his  own  read  ]      That  is,  heeda 

not  his  own  lessons.  Pope. 

Line  582.     But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  rrith  enferfainment 

Of  each  new-hatch'd,  unfledg'd  comrade.]  The  lite- 
ral sense  is.  Do  not  make  thy  jmbn  callous  by  shaking'  every  man 
hy  the  hand.  The  figurative  meaning  may  be.  Do  not  by  pro- 
misatous  conversation  make  thy  mind  insensible  to  the  difference  of 
characters.  Johnson. 

Line  657.  Do  not  believe  his  vows,  for  they  are  brokers — ]  A 
broker  in  old  English  meant  a  bawd  or  pimp-  Malone. 

Line  6C2.  I  icould  nut,  in  plain  terms, /rom  this  time  forth. 
Have  you  to  slander  any  moment's  leisure,]  Polo- 
nius  says,  in  plain  terms,  that  is,  not  in  language  less  elevated 
or  embellished  before,  but  in  terms  that  cannot  be  misunder- 
stood :  1  would  not  hare  you  so  disgrace  your  most  idle  moments^ 
as  not  to  find  better  employment  for  them  than  lord  HamleVs  coH' 
versation.  Johnson. 

Line  719. tdl. 

Why  thy  canuniz'd  bones,  hearsed  in  death, 
Have  burst  their  cerements  J]  Hamlet,  amazed  at 
an  apparition,  which,  though  in  all  ages  credited,  has  in  all 
ages  been  considered  as  the  most  wonderful  and  most  dread- 
ful operation  of  supernatural  agency,  enquires  of  the  spec- 
tre, in  the  most  emphatic  terms,  why  he  breaks  tiie  order  of 
nature,  by  returning  from  the  dead:  this  he  asks  in  a  very 
confused  circumlocution,  confounding  in  his  fright  the  soul 
and  body.  Tlie  whole  sentence  is  this :  Why  dost  thou  ap- 
pear, whom  ice  know  to  be  dead?  Johnson. 

Line  860.  Cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin,  &c.]  The 
very  words  of  this  pait  of  the  speech  are  taken  (as  I  have 
been  informed  by  a  gentleman  of  undoubted  veracity)  from 
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an  old  Legend  of  SuItUs,  where  a  man,  who  was  accidcntly 
drowned,  is  introduced  as  making  the  same  complaint. 

Steevens. 
Line  864.  O  horrible  f  O  horrible .'  most  horrible  !]  It  was 
ingeniously  hinted  to  me  by  a  very  learned  lady,  that  this 
line  seems  to  belong  to  Hamlet,  in  whose  mouth  it  is  a  pro- 
per and  natural  exclamation ;  and  who,  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  stage,  may  be  supposed  to  interrupt  so  long 
a  speech.  Johnson 


ACT  II. 

Line  33.  — — —  drinking,  fencing,  swearing,"]  Fencit^,  I 
suppose,  means,  piquing  himself  on  his  skill  in  the  use  of 
the  sword,  and  quarrelling  and  brawling,  in  consequence  of 
that  skill.  Malonc. 

Line  39.     another  scandal — ]    i.  e.   a  very  different 

and  more  scandalous  failing,  namely,  habitual  incontinency. 

Malone. 

Line  46.  0/ general  assault.]  i.  e.  such  as  youth  in  general 
is  liable  to.  Warburton. 

Line  98.  Ungarter^d,  and  down-gyved  to  his  ancle ;]  Down- 
gyved  means,  hanging  down  like  the  loose  cincture  which 
confines  the  fetters  round  the  ancles.  Steevens. 

Line  136.     it  is  as  proper  to  our  age 

To  cast  beyond  ourselves  in  our  opinions, 
As  it  is  common  for  the  younger  sort 
To  lack  discretion.]  This  is  not  the  remark  of  a 
weak  man.  The  vice  of  age  is  too  much  suspicion.  Men 
long  accustomed  to  the  wiles  of  life  cast  commonly  beyond 
thetnselves,  let  their  cunning  go  farther  than  reason  can  at- 
tend it.  This  is  always  tlie  fault  of  a  little  mind,  made  art- 
ful by  long  commerce  with  the  world.  Johnson. 
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Line  140.  This  must  he  known;  ichich,  being  kept  close, might 
move 
More  grief  to  hide,  than  hate  to  utter  /ore]  i.  e. 
This  mnst  be  made  known  to  the  King,  for  (being  kept 
secret)  the  hiding  Hamlet's  love  might  occasion  more  mis- 
chief to  us  from  him  and  the  Queen,  than  the  uttering  or 
revealmg  it  will  occasion  hate  and  resentment  from  Hamlet. 

Johnson. 

Line  361.  conception  is  a  blessing ;  &c.]  The  mean- 
ing seems  to  be,  conception  (i.  e.  understanding)  is  a  blessing ; 
but  as  your  daughter  may  conceive  (i.  e.  be  pregnant,)  friend 
look  to't,  i.  e,  have  a  care  of  that.  Steevens. 

Line  447.  Then  are  our  beggars,  bodies  ;]  Shakspeare  seems 
here  to  design  a  ridicule  of  those  declamations  against 
wealth  and  greatness,  that  seem  to  make  happiness  consist 
in  poverty.  Johnson. 

Line  483.  I  have  of  late,  &ic.]  This  is  an  admirable  de- 
scription of  a  rooted  melancholy  sprung  from  thickness  of 
blood  :  and  artfully  imagined  to  hide  the  true  cause  of  his 
disorder  from  the  penetration  of  these  two  friends,  who  were 
setover  him  as  spies.  "Warburton. 

Line  611.    my  abridgment — 1    He  calls  the  players 

afterwards,  the  brief  chronicles  of  the  times ;  but  I  think  he 
now  means  only  those  who  will  shorten  my  talk.  Johnson. 

Line  618.    by  the  altitude  of  a  chopiae,']    A  chioppine 

is  a  high  shoe  worn  by  the  Italians. 

Line  620.    be  not  cracked  within  the  ring.]      That  is, 

cracked  too  much  for  use.  This  is  said  to  a  young  player  who 
acted  the  parts  of  women.  Johnson. 

Line  095.     . the  raobled  queen — ]    The  mabled  queen, 

(or  mobled  queen,  as  it  is  spelt  in  the  quarto,)  means,  the 
queen  attired  in  a  large,  coarse,  and  careless  head-dress. 
A  few  lines  lower  we  are  told  she  had  '*  ^  clout  upon  that 
*'  head,  where  late  the  diadem  stood."  Malone. 
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ACT  in. 

Line  65.  To  he,  or  not  to  6e,]  Of  this  celebrated  soliloqny, 
which,  bursting  from  a  man  distracted  with  contrariety  of 
desires,  and  overwhelmed  with  the  magnitude  of  his  own 
purposes,  is  connected  rather  in  the  speaker's  mind,  than  on 
his  tongue,  I  shall  endeavour  to  discover  the  train,  and  to 
show  how  one  sentiment  produces  another. 

Hamlet,  knowing  himself  injured  in  the  most  enormous 
and  atrocious  degree,  and  seeing  no  means  of  redress,  but 
such  as  must  expose  him  to  the  extremity  of  hazard,  medi- 
tates on  his  situation  in  this  manner:  Be/ore  I  cunfornany 
rational  scheme  of  action  under,  this  pressure  qf  distress,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  decide,  whether,  qfler  our  present  state,  we  are  to 
be,  or  not  to  be.  Tiiat  is  the  question,  which,  as  it  shall  be 
answered,  will  determine,  whether  His  nobler,  and  more  suit- 
able to  the  dignity  of  reason,  to  suffer  the  outrages  of  foyiune 
patiently,  or  to  take  arms  against  them,  and  by  opposing' 
end  them,  though  perhaps  with  the  loss  of  life.  If  to  die,  were 
to  sleep,  no  more,  and  hy  a  sleep  to  end  the  miseries  of  our  na- 
ture, such  a  sleep  were  devoutly  to  he  wished ;  but  if  to  sleep  in 
death,  be  to  dream,  to  retain  our  powers  of  sensibility,  we 
Jnust  pause  to  consider,  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may 
come.  This  considc  ration  makes  calamity  so  long  endured ; 
for  who  would  hear  the  vexations  of  Jifc,  wliich  mijjht  be 
ended  hy  a  hare  hndlcin,  but  that  he  is  afraid  of  something  in 
unknown  futurity?  This  fear  it  is  that  gives  efficacy  to  con- 
science, which,  by  turning  the  mind  upon  titis  regard,  chills 
the  ardour  of  resolution,  checks  the  vigour  of  euierprize,  and 
makes  the  current  of  desire  stagnate  in  inactivity. 

We  may  suposc  that  he  would  have  ajiplit'd  tlirse  general 
observations  to  his  own  case,  but  that  l.c  discovered 
Ophelia.  Johnson 


AcTiii.l  HAMLET.  r 

Line  79.     the  ichips  and  scorm  of  time,]    It  may  be 

remarked,  that  Hamlet,  in  liis  enumeration  of  miseries,  for- 
gets, whether  properly  or  not,  that  he  is  a  prince,  and  men- 
tions many  evils  to  which  inferior  stations  only  are  exposed. 

JOHNSOIf, 

Line  84.     might  his  quietus  make 

IVith  a  bare  bodkin?]    A  budkin  was  the  ancient 
term  for  a  smoU  dagger.  Steevens. 

Line  8G.  Tu  £;r»int  and  sweat— -^  Thus  the  old  copies.  It 
is  undoubtedly  the  true  reading,  but  can  scarcely  be  borne 
by  modern  cars.  Johnson. 

Line  98.     Nymph,   in   thy   orisons,  &:c  ]     This   is   a 

touch  of  nature.  Hamlet,  at  the  sight  of  Ophef.a,  does  not 
immediately  recollect,  that  he  is  to  personate  madness,  but 
makes  her  an  address  grave  and  solemn,  such  as  the  forego- 
ing meditation  excited  in  his  thoughts.  Johnson. 

Line  219.    the  groundlings  ;]    The  meaner  people 

then  seem  to  have  sat  below,  as  they  now  sit  in  the  upper 
gallery,  who,  not  well  understanding  poetical  language 
were  sometime  gratified  by  a  mimical  and  mute  representa- 
tion of  the  drama,  previous  to  the  dialogue.  Johnson.  • 

Line  250.     speak  no  more  than  is  set  down  for  them:] 

The  clown  very  often  addressed  the  audience,  in  the  middle 
of  the  play,  and  entered  into  a  contest  of  raillery  and  sar. 
casm  with  such  of  the  audience  as  chose  to  engage  with 
him.     It  is  to  this  absurd  practice  that  Shakspeare  alludes. 

Malone.. 

Line  333  Do  you  think  I  meant  country  matters  ?]  Dr. 
Johnson,  from  a  casual  inadvertence,  proposed  to  read — 
amntry  nuainers.  Tlie  old  reading  is  certainly  riglit  What 
Shakspeare  meant  to  allude  to,  must  be  too  obvious  to  every 
reader,  to  require  any  explanation  I\Ialone. 

Line  347. Noij,  then  let  the  devil  leear  black,  for  I'll 

hnve  a  suit  if  sablos.]  No.y  tlieii,  says  Hamlet,  if  my  father  be 
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80  long  dead  as  you  say,  let  the  devil  wear  black  ;  as  for  me, 
so  far  from  wearing  a  mourning  dress,  I'll  wear  the  most 
costly  and  magnificent  suit  tliat  can  be  procured  :  a  suit 
trimmed  with  sables.  Malone. 

Line  3G3.     i  Be   not  ynu  ashamed  to  show,  &c.]    The 

conversation  of  Hamlet  witii  Ophelia,  which  cannot  fail  to 
disgust  every  modern  reader,  is  probably  such  as  was  pecu- 
liar to  the  young  and  fashional)Ie  of  tlie  age  of  Shakspeare, 
•which  was,  by  no  means,  an  age  of  delicacy.  Steevens. 

Line  791.  Queen.  As  hill  a  king!]  This  exclamation  may 
be  considered  as  some  hint  tiiat  the  Queen  had  no  hand  in 
the  murder  of  Hamlet's  father.  Steevens. 

Line  993.    adders   fang'd,]     That  is,   adders  with 

their  fangs  or  poisonous  teeth,  undrawn.  It  has  been  the  prac- 
tice of  mounterbanks  to  boast  the  efficacy  of  their  antidotes 
by  playing  with  vipers,  but  they  first  disabled  their  fangs. 

Johnson. 

Line  lOOC.  Come^  sir,  to  draw  toward  an  end  with  you:] 
Shakspeare  has  been  unfortunate  in  his  management  of  the 
story  of  tins  play,  the  most  striking  circumstances  of  which 
arise  so  early  in  its  formation,  as  not  to  leave  him  room  for 
a  conclusion  suitable  to  the  importance  of  its  beginning. 
After  this  last  interview  with  the  Ghost,  the  character  of 
Hamlet  has  lost  all  its  consequence.  Steevens. 


ACT  IV. 

Line  70.     like  an  ape,]  It  is  the  way  of  monkeys  in 

eating,  to  throw  tliat  part  of  their  food,  which  they  take  up 
first,  into  a  pouch  they  are  provided  with  on  tach  side  of 
Uieir  jaw,  and  there  they  keep  it,  till  they  are  done  witli  tlic 
rest.  Han.mer. 

Line  201.     chi(J'  good,  and  market  of  his  time,  &.c,] 
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If  his  liii-liest  good,  and  that  for  which  he  sells  his  time,  be  to 
sleep  and  feed.  Johnson, 

Lino  255.  TJiough  nothing  sure,  yet  much  unhappily. i  i.  e. 
though  her  meaning  cannot  be  certainly  collected,  yet  there 
is  enough  to  put  a  mischievous  interpretation  to  it. 

Warburton. 

Line  267.  How  should  I  your  true  love,  &c.]  There  is  no 
part  of  this  play  in  its  representation  on  the  stage,  more 
pathetick  than  this  scene  ;  which,  I  suppose  proceeds  from 
the  utter  insensibility  Ophelia  has  to  her  own  misfortunes. 
A  great  sensibility,  or  none  at  all,  seems  to  produce  the 
same  effect.  In  the  latter  the  audience  supply  what  she 
wants,  and  with  the  former  they  sympathize. 

Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

Line  304.  By  Gis,  and  by  Saint  Charity,]  I  believe  the 
word  gis,  to  be  a  corrupted  abbreviation  of  Jesus,  the  letters 
J.  H.  S.  being  anciently  all  that  was  set  down  to  denote 
that  sacred  name,  on  altars,  the  covers  of  books,  &c. 

Ridley. 

Saint  Charily  is  a  known  saint  among  the  Roman  Catho- 
licks.  Steevens. 

Line  332.  lu  hugger-mugger  to  inter  him;]  All  the  mo- 
dern editions  that  I  have  consulted,  give  it : 

Jn  private  io  inter  him; — 
That  the  words  now  replaced  are  better,  I  do  not  undertake 
to  prove;  it  is  sufficient  that  they  are  Shakspeare's:  if 
phraseology  is  to  be  changed  as  words  grow  uncouth  by 
disuse,  or  gross  by  vulgarity,  tlie  history  of  every  language 
will  be  lost;  we  shall  no  longer  have  the  words  of  any  au- 
thor ;  and,  as  these  alterations  will  be  often  unskilfully 
made,  we  shall  in  time  have  very  little  of  his  meaning. 

Johnson. 

Line  343.  Like  to  a  murdering  piece,]  Such  a  piece  as 
assassins  use,  with  many  barrels.  It  is  necessary  to  appre- 
hend this,  to  see  the  justness  of  the  similitude.  Warburton. 


10  ANNOTATIONS  ON  [act  iv. 

,  Liue  4^1.  Nature  is  fine  in  love  •■  and,  where  ^tisfine. 
It  sevds  some  precious  instance  of  itself 
.After  the  thing  it  loves.]  Love  (says  Laertes)  is 
the  passion  by  which  nature  is  most  exalted  and  refined ;  and 
as  substa:ices,  refined  and  subtilised,  easily  obey  any  im- 
pulse, or  tbllovv  any  attraction,  some  part  of  nature,  so  piiri- 
iied  and  refined,  flies  off  after  the  attracting  object,  after  the 
thing  it  laves.  Johnson. 

Line  442.  O,  how  the  wheel  becomes  it !  &c.]  The  story 
alluded  to  I  do  not  know;  but  perhaps  the  lady  stolen  by 
the  s.tcward  was  reduced  to  s/»i«.  Johnson. 

Line  440.  There's  rosemary,  that's  for  remembrance ; — and 
there  is  pansies,  that's  for  thoughts.]  There  is  probably  some 
mythology  in  the  choice  of  these  herbs,  but  1  cannot  explain 
it.  Pansies  is  for  though'.s,  because  of  its  name,  Fensees ;  but 
why  roseniurtj  indicates  rememhrunce,  except  that  it  is  an  ever- 
green, and  carried  at  funerals,  I  have  not  discovered. 

Johnson. 

Line  487.  Na  trophy,  sword,  nor  hatchment  o'er  his  bones,]  It 
was  the  custom,  in  the  times  of  our  author,  to  hang  a  sword 
over  the  grave  of  a  kniglit.  Johnson. 

This  practice  is  uniformly  kept  up  to  this  day.  Not  only 
the  sword,  but  the  helmet,  gauntlet,  spurs,  and  tabard  (i.  e. 
a  coat  v.'iiereon  the  armorial  ensigns  were  anciently  de- 
picted, frouj  whence  the  term  c(hU  of  armour,)  are  hung  over 
the  grave  of  every  kniglit.  Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

Line  550.  fl'ork  like  the  sj)ring,&:c.]  This  simile  is  ncitiier 
very  seasonable  in  the  deep  interest  of  this  conversation,  nor 
very  accurately  applied.  If  the  spring  had  changed  base 
metals  to  gold,  the  thought  had  been  more  proper.  Johnson. 

Line  73L     and  long  purples,]     I>y   long  purples   is 

meant  a  plant,  the  modorn  botanical  name  of  which  is  orchis 
morio  mas,  anciently  testiculis  morionis.  Steevens. 

One  of  the  grosser  names  of  this  plant  Gertrude  had  a 
particular  reason  to  avoid  .—the  rampant  iddoiv.        Malone. 


iCT  r.]  HAMLET.  U 


ACT  V. 

Line  11.    —. an  act  hath  three  branches ;   it  is,  to  act,  t» 

do,  and  to  perform  :'\  Ridicule  on  scholastic  divisions  without 
distinction  ;  and  of  distinctions  without  difference. 

Warburton. 

Line  249.    allowed  her  virgin  crants,]     I  have  been 

informed  by  an  anonymous  correspondent,  that  crants  is  the 
German  word  for  srarlands,  and  I  suppose  it  was  retained  by 
us  from  the  Saxons,  Johnson. 

Line  338.     mutines  in  the  bilboes  ]      Mutines,  the 

French  word  for  seditions  or  <iis<>l)edient  fellows  in  the  army 
or  fleet.     Bilboes,  the  ship^s  prison.  Johnson. 

The  biUioes  is  a  bar  of  iron  with  fetters  annexed  to  it,  by 
which  mutinous  or  disorderly  sailors  were  anciently  linked 
together.  Steevens. 

Line  407.  Thrown  out  his  angle — }  An  angle  in  Shaks- 
peare's  time  signified  ?l  fishing-rod.  Malone. 

Line  427.     Dost  know  this  water-fly  ?]    A  uater-fly 

skips  up  and  down  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  without 
sujy  apparent  purpose  or  reason,  and  is  tlience  the  proper 
emblem  of  a  busy  trifler.  Johnson. 

Line  539.     a   kind  of  yesty  collection,  which  carries- 

them  through  and  through  ike  most  fond  and  uinnowed  opinions;} 
The  meaning  is,  "  these  men  have  got  the  cant  of  the  day, 
a  superficial  readiness  of  slight  and  cursory  conversation,  a 
kind  of  frothy  collection  of  fashionable  prattle,  which  yet 
carries  them  through  the  most  select  and  approving  judg- 
ments. This  airy  facility  of  talk  sometimes  imposes  upon 
wise  men."    Who  has  not  seen  this  observation  verified  ? 

Johnson 

Line  541.  do  but  blow  them,  &c.]     These  men  of 


t2  ANNOTATIONS,  &c.  [Acrr  t. 

8h'>w,  without  solidity,  are  like  bubbles  raised  from  soap 
and  water,  which  dance  and  glitter,  and  please  the  eye,  but 
if  vou  extend  them  by  blowing  hard,  separate  into  a  mist; 
s«  if  you  oblisre  these  specious  talkers  to  extend  their  com- 
pas  of  conversation,  they  at  once  discover  the  tenuity  of 
their  intellects.  Johnson. 

Line  574.  Since  no  mnn,  of  might  he  leaves,  knotcs,  what  is't 
to  leave  betimes  ?]  The  meaning  may  be  this, — Since  wo  man 
knows  aught  of  the  state  which  he  leaves,  since  lie  cannot 
judge  what  other  years  may  produce,  wliy  should  he  be 
afraid  of  leaving  life  betimes  ?  Why  should  he  dread  an  early 
death,  of  which  he  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  an  exclusion  of 
happiness,  or  an  interception  of  calamity.  I  despise  the 
superstition  of  augury  and  omens,  which  has  no  ground  in 
reason  or  piety  ;  my  comfort  is,  that  I  cannot  fall  but  by 
the  direction  of  Providence.  Johnson. 

Line  578.  Give  me  your  pardon,  sir;]  I  wish, Hamlet  had 
made  some  other  defence ;  it  is  unsuitable  to  the  character 
of  a  good  or  a  brave  man,  to  shelter  himself  in  falsehood. 

Johnson. 


END    OF  THE   ANNOTATIONS    ON    HAMLET. 
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